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PAPERS READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY, 
leoi— leos. 



I. — ALLEGED SELF-CONTEADICTIONS IN THE 
CONCEPT OF RELATION — A CEITICISM OF 
ME. BEADLEY'S "APPEAEANCE AND EEALITY/' 
Pt. I, Ch. IIL 

By G. F. Stout. 

In Part I of his work on Appearance and Reality, Mr. Bradley 
attempts to convict all the fundamental concepts of ordinary 
and scientific experience of internal incoherence and con- 
sequent falsity. On first reading the book I thought that 
he had proved his case. Indeed, my own previous reflection 
had prepared me to accept his argument. But I have for 
long felt misgivings on the subject. My condition for some 
time was like that of one who gazes at a figure drawn in 
ambiguous perspective. At one moment he perceives lines 
and angles as projecting, and at another as receding. So to 
me Mr. Bradley's dialectic sometimes seemed to be conclusive 
and sometimes the reverse. However, at present my view is 
steady, and I appear to see that the alleged self-contradictions 
do not exist. This being so, I feel that it may be of some use 
to myself, perhaps to others, to raise a discussion on the point. 
And there is only one way of doing so to any purpose. It is 
futile to talk mere generalities in criticising such a work as 
Appearance and Bealiiy. You must face the details of the 
argument or you do nothing. And certainly this task might 
intimidate the boldest. For in close knit dialectical reasoning, 

A 
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2 G. F. STOUT. 

Mr. Bradley has had no superior from the time of Zeno down- 
wards. Still the thing has got to be done if we are to make 
any advance. Therefore, since no one else seems to come 
forward, I make this attempt myself on the chance that my 
cause may turn out to be a good one, and may compensate 
my personal deficiencies. 

But to deal with the whole -argument of Part I in a single 
paper is plainly impossible I therefore select for the present 
occasion the chapter on " Eelation and Quality." I select 
it on the ground that Mr. Bradley himself ascribes to it 
fundamental importance. "The reader," he says, "who has 
followed and has grasped the principle of this chapter will 
have little need to spend his time on those that succeed it. 
He will have seen that our experience where relational is not 
true; and he will have condemned almost without a hearing 
the great mass of phenomena." 

1. Relation and Continuity, — Before dealing with the points 
in which Mr. Bradley's treatment of relation fails to satisfy 
me, I shall first dwell on a point in which I entirely agree 
with him. I agree with him that no relation or system of 
relations can ever constitute a self-subsistent and self-contained 
reality. The all-inclusive universe cannot ultimately consist 
in a collection of interrelated terms. So far I find myself in 
accord with Mr. Bradley. But my reason is not found among 
the arguments which he advances. My reason is that all 
relations hold between the partial features or aspects of some 
whole, and that ultimately the whole, within which they fall, 
has a form of unity which is not, and cannot be, constituted 
merely by relations. It cannot be so constituted because it 
is a continuum, and continuous connection, as such, is not 
relation in the sense in which Mr. Bradley uses the word.* 

* If any one choose to call it a relation, he may. All I desire is that 
he should admit it to be a peculiar sort of relation. And its peculiarity 
lies in the fact that it is immediate, and therefore does not presuppose 
intervening links between the terms related. 
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SELF-CONTRADICTIONS IN THE CONCEPT OF RELATION. 3 

Eelation is between related terms, and the word between 
implies that the related terms as such are discrete. If and 
so far as there is continuous connection there is nothing 
between, and there is therefore no relation. 

A straight line may serve as an example of a continuum. 
The line has two halves which stand in the relation of right 
and left, the one being left and the other right. The two 
halves, besides being related, have also a continuous connection 
with each other. But the continuous connection is not itself 
a relation. For it exists only at the immediate junction of the 
two halves. In fact it simply is this immediate junction.. 
Now, if this immediate junction is a relation, there must be- 
related terms between which it holds. But what are these ? 
Any two portions of the line situated to right and left of the 
point of junction are each of them divisible into smaller 
portions. Let us suppose that the bit on the right is sub- 
divided into a and b, and that on the left into a and /J, and 
let us suppose that a and a are nearest the meeting point.. 
Evidently b and j3 are not immediately but mediately con- 
joined. But a and b are themselves divisible into parts, and 
these again may be subdivided, and so on interminably. You 
never can assign two portions of the line whose relation is 
merely that of being immediately coadjacent in the same sense 
as their relation is that of right and left. Only least possible, 
and therefore indivisible, portions could be so. But there are 
no least possible portions. Points, it is true, are without 
ms^itude. But then points are not component portions of 
the line. A point is an immediate meeting, and for that 
reason points themselves cannot meet. 

Within the continuous line it is possible to distinguish 
component parts and points of junction, and relations of these 
component parts and points of junction, and again, relatiors 
of these relations. And this process is interminable. The 
discernible relations are numberless. They do not form a 
sum total. But the line itself is a terminated whole. If, 

a2 
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4 G. F. STOUT. 

therefore, it is to be reduced to terms and relations, it must 
be their sum total, and not an endless series. But since the 
terms and relations do not form a sum total, and do form 
an endless series, they cannot of themselves constitute the 
units of the continuous line. 

Pure number expresses the essential nature of relation and 
relatedness, as distinguished from continuity. It is the abstract 
form of relational connection. When we consider things merely 
as distinct and related, without reference to their special nature 
or the special nature of their relations, we can do nothing with 
them but count them. But things so far as they are countable 
are discrete. You cannot assign the number of portions into 
which a continuous line can be ultimately subdivided. You 
cannot do so because there is no end number, and there are no 
such countable parts. Hence the possibility of incommensurable 
magnitudes. The ratio, for instance, of the diagonal of a square 
to one of its sides is not capable of numerical expression. 

2. Nature of Disagreement with j\fr, Bradley, — In denying 
the self-sufficiency of any merely relational complex, I am at 
one with Mr. Bradley. But I cannot accept the line of argu- 
ment by which he supports this thesis, and I feel compelled 
to reject another proposition which he combines with it and 
scarcely distinguishes from it 

(a) His argument consists in an attempt to show that the 
concept of relation contains internal discrepancies — that it is 
" infected and contradicts itself." Now, I admit and maintain 
that inconsistency is inevitable if a relational complex as such 
is taken to be purely self-subsistent and self-explaining. In 
other words, the category of relation being inadequate to 
express the nature of the universe, incoherence arises as if we 
assume it to be adequate. But Mr. Bradley appears to hold 
that incoherence follows not merely from this assumption, but 
without reference to it from the intrinsic nature of the concept 
itself. With him the demonstration of internal discrepancy is 
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SELF-CONTRADICTIONS IN THE CONCEPT OF RELATION. 5 

a step logically prior, and independent ; inadequacy is a subse- 
quent inference. His general position is clearly expressed in 
a reply to Professor Watson's criticism. " I deny," he says, 
" that time or anything else could possibly be inadequate if it 
were not self -contradictory." As against this very plain state- 
ment of Mr. Bradley's position I would suggest that inadequacy 
is sufficiently demonstrated if we can show that the assumption 
of adequacy leads to inconsistency. It is not necessary to 
demonstrate self-contradiction independently of this assumption. 
But this is precisely what Mr. Bradley attempts to do, and 
what, in my opinion, he fails to do. According to him there is 
a vicious circle in the concept of relational complexity strictly 
analogous to that of a proposal to make one's way financially 
by always paying in ready money and living on the discount. 
Or, to vary the illustration, t^erms and their relations are 
supposed to maintain themselves, like the Scilly islanders, by 
taking in each others washing. I do not think that Mr. Bradley 
has succeeded in demonstrating such internal incoherence. 

(6) In the second place, Mr. Bradley is not content with 
denying the self-subsistent character of relational complexity. 
He also maintains that in affirming relations we afifirm what 
is false. ''The conclusion to which I am brought is that 
a relational way of thinking — any one that moves by the 
machinery of t^rms and relations — must give appearance and 
not truth." " No idea can be inadequate if it is not more 
or less false." Thus whenever we say that any two things, 
A and B, are related, according to Mr. Bradley we say what is 
false. I suppose, therefore, the contradictory proposition must 
always be true. Hence it must always be true that any two 
things, A and B, are not related, and never true that they are 
related. It will be urged that this is a crude and unfair way 
of putting the case. For Mr. Bradley, it will be said, refers to 
ultimate truth, whereas I speak as if he held the relational 
way of thinking to be false in the ordinary every-day sense of 
the term. Now I admit that my statement of the case may 
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very well be crude and unfair. Nevertheless, I have made it 
because it enables me to formulate a difficulty which I seriously 
feel If the conception of relation is not false in the ordinary 
sense, in what precise sense is it false ? The falsity is not 
mere inadequacy. It is something which calls for correction, 
not merely for a completion which its own nature demands. 
But-what requires correction must, it would seem, be false in 
the ordinary every- day sense. 

My difficulty is greatly aggravated when I consider the 
nature of the argument by which Mr. Bradley attempts to 
demonstrate falsity. If the concept of relation were really 
• infected with the self-contradictions, which he alleges, it would 
be false in no recondite sense, but in the ordinary every-day 
sense. Whoever used this concept in any judgment except 
that which affirms its falsity would not merely fail to express 
metaphysical truth; he would be telling a downright lie. A 
man may fight well enough after being wounded, but not after 
a bullet has passed through his heart. If, for example, space 
and time were self-contradictory in their very essence, it seems 
to me that space and time could not exist at all. There would 
be no space and no time. It is this difficulty which has led 
me to search for some way of escape from the pressure of 
Mr. Bradley's dialectic. And the only way of escape is by 
showing that the alleged self-contradictions do not exist. 

3. Mr. Bradley sums up the result of his dialectic as 
follows : — " Eelation presupposes quality, and quality relation. 
Each can be something, neither with nor apart from the other ; 
and the vicious circle in which they turn is not the truth about 
reality." 

Before proceeding to examine these propositions it is 
necessary to point out a general defect in Mr. Bradley's 
analysis of relational complexity. He apparently recognises 
in such a complex only a relation on the one hand and on 
the other its terms considered as having each a certain quality 
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distinct from their relation. Now, besides the relation and 
the quality of the terms, we must, to be perfectly accurate, 
recognise as a third item essential to the relational unity the 
relatedness of the terms — the fact that they stand in this 
relation or that this relation holds between them. My hat, 
my head, and the relation of on and under taken collectively 
do not suffice to constitute the :fact of my hat being on my 
head. All these may exist, at a given moment, and yet my hat 
might be on the peg and my head bare. We must add that 
my hat and my head are in this relation of " on and under," 
and we must specify in what manner each enters into it. This 
may appear a trifling subtlety. But it is certainly not so in 
view of the present question. This becomes evident if we 
turn to Mr. Bradley's note, p. 32 of Appearance and Reality, 
There he says : — " The relation is not an adjective of one term, 
for if so it does not relate. Nor for the same reason is it an 
adjective of each term taken apart, for then again there is no 
relation between them." This holds good of relations: but 
it does not hold good of relatedness. The relation of "on 
and under" cannot be a predicate either of my hat or my 
head or of both together. But it may be truly said of both 
of them that they are related. Further, this general predicate 
has a specific difference for each of them. My hat is on my 
head, but my head is under my hat. 

We may now consider the statement that relation and 
quality are nothing apart from each other. This statement 
I, of course, accept. But it is necessary to add comment 
and reservation. "Qualities are nothing without relations." 
This seems to me undeniable, and Mr. Bradley shows it to be 
undeniable. But why is it undeniable and what constitutes 
the force of Mr. Bradley's argument? I submit that the 
nervus probandi does not lie in the bare fact abstractly con- 
sidered that qualities are qualities. It lies rather in the fact 
that the qualities are partial features within a whole — within 
the unity of the universe. As such each partial feature must 
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be connected with other partial features entering into the con- 
stitution of the whole. Ignore the unity of the universe as 
including all difference and distinction and there is no argument 
left. Since, however, all distinction is distinction within the 
universe, whatever we distinguish must be connected. 

But Mr. Bradley seems to me to make an unjustifiable 
assumption at this point. He tacitly takes it for granted that 
the connection must be purely and exclusively relational in its 
character. Evidently I cannot admit this. I have argued that 
besides relation there is continuous connection, and that all 
relations ultimately presuppose a continuity. I must there- 
fore add a reservation to the statement that all distinguishable 
features of the imiverse are interrelated. I would rather say 
that all distinguishable features of the universe are interrelated, 
if and so far as they are not continuous. 

On the inverse proposition that relations cannot have being 
without related terms, it is unnecessary to dwell. I am heartily 
at one with Mr. Bradley when he summarily dismisses the view 
that the whole nature of the terms can somehow be resolved 
into their relatedness or their relations. As he says, " nothings 
cannot be related," and the supposition that relations somehow 
make the terms on which they stand is '* quite unintelligible." 

4. We have now to examine the alleged " self-contradiction," 
which, according to Mr. Bradley, infects a relational way of 
thought. The contention is that relations and their terms 
presuppose each other so as to involve a vicious circle which 
leads to an endless regress. At this point I feel somewhat 
doubtful as to the exact nature of the argument. Is the 
mutual presupposition of itself assumed to constitute a vicious 
circle, or is the circle vicious only because it leads in a special 
way to an endless regress? In a sense there is an endless 
regress wherever there is a vicious circle. Two penniless 
persons propose to raise money by borrowing from each other. 
In order that Brown may borrow from Jones, Jones musu 
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possess money. But Jones can only possess it by first 
borrowing from Brown, who again can only possess it by 
first borrowing from Jones, and so on interminably. Here 
there is an endless regress with the peculiarity that none of 
the backward steps can find a foothold. This sort of regress, 
which would be interminable if it could take place at all, 
constitutes the essential nature of every vicious circle. But 
I am not sure that this is all Mr. Bradley means, or, at any 
rate, all that others may take him to mean, when he attempts 
to demonstrate an endless regress in the concept of relation. 
It seems possible to regard his argument for an endless regress 
as independent. 

It will be safer, therefore, to begin by considering whether 
the mutual dependence of the constituents of a relational com- 
plex is in itself vicious. Now, it is certainly not true that 
all mutual dependence is to be condemned as illogical. Two 
penniless persons cannot raise money by borrowing from eaxjh 
other. But if Jones has five pounds, the penniless Brown 
may borrow. And yet there is a kind of circle in this case 
also. The borrowing on the part of Brown presupposes the 
independent existence of five pounds as the property of Jones, 
and on the other hand the five pounds owes its character of 
being a loan to the independent existence of Brown as a 
borrower. But there is here no logical vice. For the mutual 
dependence is in different respects. The borrowing presupposes 
the independent existence of the five pounds as money belonging 
to Jones. But this existence of the five pounds does not pre- 
suppose the borrowing. Again, considered as being a loan, the 
five pounds does presuppose the borrowmg. But the borrowing 
does not presuppose that money is already independently lent. 
On the contrary if it were so. Brown could not borrow it. 
Mutual dependence yields a vicious circle only when it is of a 
certain kind. It does so only when the self-same feature A, 
which presupposes the independent being of B, is itself neces- 
sary to constitute the independent being of B. 
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Is this Ic^cal vice to be found in the structure of -a 
relational complex, os such ? We have to consider three 
distinct couples: (1) Qualities and relatedness; (2) Qualities 
and relations ; (3) Eolations and relatedness. 

(1) Qualities cannot be unrelated, and the relatedness pre- 
supposes quality. There is here mutual dependence, but not, I 
think, in precisely the same respects. We have seen why 
qualities cannot be imrelated. It is because they are partial 
features within the unity of the universe. On the other hand 
relatedness presupposes quality merely as such. It does not 
presuppose as an independent fact that qualities are already 
partial features within a whole before they begin to be related. 
It no more presupposes this than the act of borrowing five 
pounds presupposes that the money is already independently 
lent before it is borrowed. 

(2) Qualities depend on relations and relations on qualities. 
But the qualities depend on the relations only for their related- 
ness, and not for their quality as stick in distinction from their 
relatedness. Only in respect of their relatedness do they pre- 
suppose the independent being of the relations, just as it is 
only in respect of being a loan that five pounds presupposes a 
borrowing. On the other hand the relations presuppose the 
independent being of the qualities as such. The independent 
being of their relatedness is not presupposed. It is unnecessary 
to assume that in order to constitute the relation the terms 
inust already be independently related. 

Q^) Eelation and relatedness are interdependent. The 
relation presupposes the relatedness as an adjective of the 
qualities. It is the relatedness as adjective which constitutes 
the qualities terms in the relation. On the other hand 
relatedness presupposes relation, not because it is adjective 
of the terms, but because it is an adjective of a special 
kind. The terms might have other predicates, but they 
could not stand in relation without a relation for them to 
stand in. 
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On the whole, then, a direct analysis of the constitution of a 
relational complex fails to show that the mutual dependence of 
its constituents involves a vicious circle. 

5. Coming now to the alleged endless regress, I should like 
to say that, even if it were demonstrated, I should not regard 
it as necessarily implying the falsity or absurdity of the 
concept of relation, but only its inadequacy in the special 
sense I am attaching to that word. Only one kind of endless 
regress implies falsity and absurdity — the kind which is due to 
a vicious circle. The mark of this is that you are constantly 
forced to step backward and yet can never find a footing, as 
in the example of two penniless persons raising money by 
borrowing of each other. But there is another kind of endless 
regress in which you are constantly forced to step backwards 
but never fail to find a foothold. The infinite divisibility of 
space is an example of this regress which involves no self- 
contradiction. However, I do not find it necessary to press 
this point at present. For I do not see that the concept of 
relation does, in fact, involve the interminable series which 
Mr. Bradley pretends to discover in it. His argument is stated 
in the chapter on " Substance and Adjective," and again 
repeated in the chapter of "Eelation and Quality." But in 
this last chapter there is a complication which I shall deal 
with separately. In its simple form the whole point of the 
argument is contained in the reiterated question — What con- 
nects the relation and its terms ? And what gives edge to the 
question is that the relation as such is not an adjective or 
predicate of the terms. I reply, in the first place, that what 
connects the terms with the relation is the relatedness. This 
is a common adjective both of the relation and the terms. 
We express the self-same fact when we say that a relation 
is of or between qualities, and when we say that the qualities 
are in the relation. But here, again, the importunate question 
emerges — ^What is the mediating link which joins the term to 
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its relatedness ? Are we not driven to posit other relations 
and other relatedness ad infinitum ? I answer that there is no 
intermediate link, and that there is need for none. For the 
connection is continuous, and has its ground in that ultimate 
continuity which is presupposed by all relational unity. I 
would add that Mr. Bradley scarcely seems to be justified by 
his own principles in pressing the demand for an intermediate 
link at this point. For he admits that necessary connection 
as distinguished from brute conjunction satisfies the demands 
of thought. But he has himself shown that it is a necessity of 
thought that qualities should be related. It may be more or 
less of a brute conjunction that a certain quality enters into a 
certain relation. 

But that is a different and irrelevant matter; at least, 
I think it irrelevant. But Mr. Bradley would certainly not 
admit this. The question of its relevancy is really of vital 
importance. But I must postpone treatment of it to another 
occasion, when I hope to deal with the theory of Predication. 

We have not yet done with the endless regress. We have- 
yet to examine a special form in which Mr. Bradley states his 
argument in this chapter. It consists in an attempt to show 
that the relation between terms must itself enter into the 
quality of the terms as distinguished from their relatedness. 
There must thus be a diversity in the quality as such which is 
inconsistent with its nature. ** Without the use of a relation 
it is impossible to predicate this variety of A. And on the 
other hand, with an internal relation A's unity disappears, and 
its contents are dissipated in an endless process of distinction." 
" Every quality in relation has in consequence a diversity 
within its own nature, and this diversity cannot be immediately 
asserted of the quality. Hence the quality must exchange its 
unity for an internal relation. But thus set free, the diverse 
aspects, because each something in relation, must each be some- 
thing also beyond. This diversity is fatal to the internal unity 
of each ; and it demands a new relation, and so on without limit" 
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This argument bewilders me, and I am not at all sure that 
I understand it. But when I make the attempt the following 
is what happens to me. First of all I am called on to recognise 
that the whole nature of a related term cannot consist in its 
relatedness. Besides this, the term must have a quality. So 
far there is no difficulty. My attention is now selectively 
fixed on the quality as such in distinction from its relatedness. 
The relatedness is treated by me as irrelevant, just because 
I have been invited to take into account only the quality as 
distinguished from its relatedness. Next I am called on to 
recognise that the quality after all is and must be related. 
And I am called on to recognise this while at the same 
time I am to persist in disregarding relatedness, and in 
considering the quality barely as such. It being assumed that 
I have accomplished this impossible feat, it is pointed out 
that I am now afl&rming relatedness of the bare quality as 
such, and therefore the relation must enter into the constitution 
of this quality abstractly considered. Hence there arises in 
it an inner diversity which leads to an endless regress. The 
whole of this argument seems to be vitiated by a confusion 
between ignoring and denying — between abstraction and 
hypostatising the abstract object. In considering the quality 
of a term apart from its relatedness, I do not for a moment 
consider it really to exist apart from its relatedness. I do not 
for a moment deny the relatedness. I may deliberately treat 
it as irrelevant, but in the very act of treating it as irrelevant 
I recognise its existence. Whenever the question is raised I 
undo my abstraction and reaffirm what I never meant to deny. 

It seems to me that by reasoning similar to Mr. Bradley's 
I could prove that my own head contains the rest of my body. 
For certainly my head can be considered apart from the rest 
of my body without considering it to be apart from the rest of 
the body. I can consider it apart while remaining aware that 
it cannot exist apart. I can regard this connection as irrelevant, 
^nd yet find much to say concerning my head — much that would 
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not be true of it, if in fact it were not connected with my body. 
Now my head, thus considered apart, is none the less in fact 
joined to a trunk and limbs. But since it is considered apart, 
the trunk and limbs to which it originally belonged are 
logically severed from it. Hence it is a logical necessity to 
supply it with a new trunk and limbs, and if we are to avoid 
a repetition of the previous argument, these must fall inside 
the head itself. But this, again, is of no avail ; for the head 
as such cannot combine this internal diversity. It is still 
capable of being considered apart from the body which is 
supposed to be inside it, and so there is an internal principle 
of fissure which conducts to no end. 

Perhaps this is a mere parody of Mr. Bradley's meaning. 
But, on the other hand, it may not be so. For the intricacy of 
dialectical reasoning are suflBcient to cause even a consummate 
master in this line to trip now and then. In any case, if I 
have misunderstood, I am anxious to know where and how. 
And I hope that what I have said, both on this last point and 
on others, may give me a chance of enlightenment from those 
who understand better. 



Discussion on Dr. Stout's Paper. 
Mr. H. WiLDON Carr said : — 

There are two main contentions in this paper each of which 
seems to me to involve a contradiction. 

(1) The first of these contentions is that continuous connec- 
tion is not a relation. Eelations, Dr. Stout says, hold between 
the partial features or aspects of a whole. I conclude, there- 
fore, that between two wholes there are no relations. A 
continuum is the form of unity of a whole. The parts of a 
whole are not discrete because there is continuous connection 
between them, and continuous connection is the negation of 
discreteness. Continuous connection is not a relation, it is 
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the denial of a between, and where there is no between there 
can be no relation. I conclude, therefore, that between the 
parts of a whole there are no relations. But pure number 
expresses. Dr. Stout goes on to say, the essential nature of 
relation and relatedness as distinguished from continuity. 
Consequently wholes are related, if they can be numbered, 
and so are parts. I am in doubt, however, whether Dr. Stout 
holds that there can be wholes within a whole, or that there is 
but one whole, the all-inclusive universe ? If the former (and 
unless this is the view I fail to see the significance of the 
illustration of the straight line), is the continuum the form 
of the unity of the whole and the relation the unity of the 
wholes in the universe ? But if the latter, then in what way 
does the view differ from Mr. Bradley's ? And is the continuum 
only a form of unity, or is it the only form of unity ? Further, 
Dr. Stout speaks of continuous connection £ks something, but 
defines it as nothing. It is not a relation. It is not a self- 
subsistent reality, for it is form without content. It is not 
a quality, for it is indifferent to content. It is the immediate 
junction of parts within a whole, it exists only at the point of 
junction, and it is not something existing, but nothing existing 
at this point of junction. It is the fact that nothing exists at 
the point of junction of the parts. This is illustrated by a 
straight line : the two halves have a continuous connection, but 
this is not a relation ; it does not qualify the two halves ; the 
connection is not of the two halves, but of those parts of the 
halves which are contiguous. Divide tlie halves, and the 
distant quarters have only a mediate continuity. Apparently, 
then, the straight line is not continuous, but the possible 
infinite divisions of it are continuous at each point of junction. 
(2) The second main contention of the paper is that besides 
Eelation and Quality there is a third item, viz., Eelatedness. 
The thesis seems to me to be this : — A Eelation depends oii 
and presupposes a Quality with Relatedness as its adjective ; a 
Quality depends on a Eelation only for its Eelatedness, not 
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for its Content. If this be the meaning, then Relatedness is 
an adjective — it exists not in itself, but for another. Though 
the adjective of a quality, the quality is indifferent to it. The 
quality is what it is independently of the Relatedness. There- 
fore Eelatedness is an adjective which does not qualify. 

(3) Dr. Stout's difficulty in 2 (b) seems to me a simple 
misunderstanding. What is " more or less false " is more or 
less ti-ue, and not as he puts it, " false." 

(4) With regard to the final illustration of the relation of 
the head to the trunk and the limbs, would Dr. Stout's doctrine 
require us to hold that there can be no relation between them 
because there is continuous connection ? Or that the continuous 
connection is no part of the relation between them? And, 
further, that there is a Eelatedness, an adjective both of the 
head and the trunk, and of the relations between them ? 

Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson read the following remarks : — 

Mr. Bradley's fireworks seem to have completely dazzled 
our President, though happily by no means blinded him. We 
find him, in fact, expressing doubts as to whether he has really 
understood Mr. Bradley's meaning. I happen to be in agree- 
ment with our President in the essentials of his argument, 
which, as I understand it, is directed to show the logical 
validity of using terms like relation and quality in examining 
experience, whereas Mr. Bradley's argument rests on isolating 
and practically hypostatising these terms, and then showing 
that so to hypostatise them is to make them self-contradictory, 
and therefore incapable of standing, either alone or in combina- 
tion with each other, as members of a world of Reality, which 
is defined as a world in which there is no contradiction. 

Nevertheless, I think that our President takes Mr. Bradley 
much too seriously, and as to his attack on him by attacking 
one section of his argument, you might as well try to extinguish 
a sky-r(>cket by water from the hose of a fire-engine. I should 
have admired Mr. Bradley's so-called dialectic more if he had 
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taken warning by Zeno's example, and had not virtually repeated 
his fallacies, adding similar ones of his own. 

But let me not be misunderstood. There are many things in 
this and other important works of Mr. Bradley which are most 
admirable and valuable, £W, for instance, in his general con- 
clusion, in his last chapter, about the impossibility of trans- 
cending experience. But these results are only reached by 
dropping out of view his earlier destructive criticisms, as, for 
instance, when he speaks, in his conclusion, of the possibly 
** unlimited transformation" of the predicates which "qualify 
Eeality" (p. 541, 2nd edition), forgetting apparently that 
in an earlier chapter he had demonstrated all Change to be 
impossible (pp. 46, 47, 2nd edition). 

I should never have dreamt of attacking Mr. Bradley's 
destructive criticisms in the way which oui* President has 
adopted. When I find a method built up on the basis of an 
unthinkable paradox, I at once dismiss it as hopeless. Now 
Mr. Bradley cuts the ground from below his own feet when he 
says that all change is impossible. And why so? Because 
thought itself is a process, which includes change. So that 
thought itself becomes an impossibility on Mr. Bradley's 
method. 

Moreover, thought proceeds by establishing relations, either 
permanent or provisional, and can proceed no otherwise. It 
proceeds on the basis of the so-called Postulates, Identity, 
Contradiction, and Excluded Middle. These, as well as the 
judgments founded on them, are alike Eelations. I ask, there- 
fore, whether we are to take Contradiction as a thought, or 
thought itself as a Contradiction? Mr. Bradley, it would 
seem, must perforce hold the latter. 

I am sure we ought to be grateful to our President for 
bringing the question of Mr. Bradley's work squarely before 
the Society. No one can mistake the stimulating nature of its 
so-called Dialectic. And perhaps to Mr. Bradley also we 
ought to be grateful for coming to the conclusions he comes 

B 
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to, even though fallaciously, I mean those conceraing 
Experience and the Universe, by means of a dialectical as 
distinguished from an analytical method; since he thereby 
breaks with the idea, that thought can frame a conception, 
at once positive and adequate, of the Universe. 

I confess that for my part I prefer the analytical method, 
I prefer to go to experience directly, submitting it to analysis, 
rather than enquire in the first place what our thoughts 
about experience seem to be but are not. In my opinion the 
analytical method supplies the only safeguard against the 
fallacies which beset the dialectical, and which are so profusely 
exemplified in the twelve earlier chapters of Mr. Bradley's 
book. 

This safeguard consists chiefly in two great and pervading 
facts, discoverable in all experience; first, the presence, in 
every experience, of elements which are distinguishable but 
incapable of separate existence, and second, the fact that 
experiences, or their elements, must be grouped at least 
under the two great heads of perception and of thought, 
together with the fact of the close interconnection of the two 
groups. Most logical puzzles will, I think, be found capable 
of solution by carefully attending to these two great facts. 

The following communication from Mr. Henry Sturt was 
read : — 

I agree with the drift of Dr. Stout's arguments, but not 
with the way he puts them. It seems to me that no clear 
result can be reached by discussing how qualities stand to 
relationa Qualities are only aspects of things. The question 
is rather how things (including events) stand to relations. 
Dr. Stout really seems to admit this by his stress on relatedness. 
Eelatedness seems equivalent to thinghood or "eventhood." 
All Dr. Stout's concrete examples are things or events. If the 
question be stated thus it is plainly impossible that things 
should exist without relations or relations without things. For 
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taking reality as an ideal construction, as it primarily is, things 
correspond to the foci of our attention and relations to the 
transitions of it; and focussing and transition are essential 
elements of any kind of experience that we know. In regard 
to Mr. Bradley's paradoxical argument that relations vnth 
things (we call them qualities) are unintelligible, I think 
Dr. Stout indicates the right kind of answer in saying that 
continuous connection is prior to discrete relation. But I think 
it would have been better to have argued here again from the 
standpoint of human experience and to have pointed out that, 
normally, the mind moves continuously from focus to focus. 
Where changes are discrete we cannot understand them except 
by supposing that they would be found continuous if our 
attention were brought to bear on them. If continuous relation, 
then, be a primary fact of human experience it is idle to call it 
irrational (as Mr. Bradley does); because there is no more 
ultimate criterion to measure its rationality by. As to the 
nature of the all-inclusive universe, I do not think we know 
enough about it to condemn or justify thing and relations as 
we know them. Both Mr. Bradley and Dr. Stout seem to 
anticipate experience beyond their warrant. I agree with 
Dr. Stout that the all-inclusive consciousness cannot be 
imagined to have the discrete or "gap-rational" form. But I 
do not see why it should be smoothly continuous, like a straight 
line. Why can it not be continuously relational consciousness 
like the human ? 

The following communication from Dr. James Iixdsay was 
read: — 

It is certainly an interesting question whether self-contra- 
dictions inhere in Eolation — that "mother of all the categories." 
Relations exist, I hold, only as our relating activity constitutes 
them. They are just the forms which our thought impresses 
on all objects of thought The real is the related. When 
Bradley says " a relational way of thinking " must give 
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" appearance and not truth " — to affirm relations being, with 
him, to affirm what is false — he is the victim of confusion of 
thought. To relate is to think : all objects of my knowledge 
become, under tlie functioning of my intellect, related to me ; 
to say that, because the relations so affirmed are relative to me, 
they give " appearance and not truth," is either absurd, or is 
an idle play upon words. For, of course, as I am not the 
Absolute Self, the truth they have brought me cannot be the 
truth of such Absolute ; but it is utterly unwarrantable to say 
I have only "appearance and not truth." The self-contra- 
dictoriness is Mr. Bradley's own, for he does not seem to under- 
stand how such relativity comports with truth or reality. He 
does not apprehend how deeply grounded Kelation is in the 
very nature of truth or reality, and it is the lack of this 
perception which seems to me to vitiate his pronouncements 
here. He says " relations are nothing intelligible, either with 
or without their qualities." This is surely absurd — a thing 
which, in his own phrase, " loudly contradicts itself," for surely 
in my knowledge of these relations I know that things are, 
which is something " intelligible," while, when account is taken 
of their qualities, I know what these things are. 

Bradley himself says, at p. 396, " truth and reality are 
matter of degree," and again, at p. 487, he says " the doctrine 
of degrees in reality and truth is the fundamental answer to 
our problem." Precisely ; that is my contention ; but then, 
what becomes of Bradley's contention that the truth of partial 
-degree is " appearance and not truth," and of his denial to it of 
worth indefeasible and absolute ? His scepticism has shorn him 
of the '* will to believe " : his desire to grapple with relations 
and qualities in their ontological aspects and difficulties seems 
to me to have obscured for him the " degree " of truth in the 
epistemological and subjective aspects. Of course "an open 
-and staring discrepancy " — as he terms it — could be the only 
result of an impossible striving after absoluteness of the all- 
inclusive sort here. His sweeping condemnations of finite 
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experience and its supposed contradictions are the inevitable 
consequence of his servitude to an abstract logic of identity — 
with what he calls (p. 34) " inconsistencies " " forced together " 
— in short, an absurd and impossible criterion. And, when he 
talks of " the vicious circle " in which relations and qualities 
move, he does not seem to me to understand either qualities or 
relations, as these pertain to our subjectivity, in its unity and 
activity. He treats them as entities, which they are not ; and 
he talks of them as if they were separate and disjointed facts, 
which again they are not. It does not seem to have occurred 
to him that they are really two sides or aspects of one and the 
same fundamental process of our subjective experience. What, 
therefore, from one point of view may be relation, may, from 
another view point, appear as quality. The feud which Bradley 
has stirred between the abstract notion of relation and the no 
less abstract conception of " quality is indeed unintelligible," to 
use Bradley's own term, since it is the illegitimate result of 
treating the abstract form of relation as if it were an entity. 

What has really been " infected " is Bradley's own treat- 
ment through this vitiating element, which has not only 
rendered it absurd, but false to actual truth, or, in Bradley's 
curious phrase, " true reality." 

Dr. G. F. Stout's reply to the foregoing criticisms : — 

There is much in the criticisms of my paper which I find 
helpful. I must explain that the paper itself is by no means 
meant to be a final treatment of the topics which it discusses. 
It was intended above all to elicit criticism which should guide 
in a more thorough and systematic examination of the whole 
series of questions raised by Mr. Bradley's Metaphysic, and 
by that logical theory of predication on which it is based. I 
hope to be able to deal with the theory of predication next 
session. 

I must postpone till then any reply to Mr. Carr's remarks 
about Eelatedness. Without considering the whole doctrine 
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of predicatioD, I cannot answer his question as to the sense in 
which Eelatedness may or may not be an adjective of the 
related quality. 

Mr. Carr's first objection or series of objections seems to be 
based on misunderstanding. When I deny that continuous 
connection is a relation, I mean to use the term relation in 
the sense which Mr. Bradley appears to attacli to it. For 
Mr. Bradley a relation is an intermediate link. It is inter- 
mediate in such a way that we can intelligibly inquire what it 
is that comes between the relation and each of the terms related 
so as to join them. I merely wished to point out that this 
question loses all point to the case of continuous connection as 
end. For continuous connection is immediate. It is not an 
intervening link. 

By whole I mean " unified dififerences " wherever and how- 
ever they are found. A relational complex in my restricted 
sense of the term relation is for me a whole. But it is a 
whole which necessarily presupposes a continuum within wliich 
both the differences and their (discrete) relations fall. And 
when I say this I by no means mean that they are necessarily 
merged in its continuity. There may be both relations and 
continuous connection. But the continuous connection is 
necessary to make the discrete relations intelligible. It also 
seems to me that the inverse holds good. There is mutual 
dependence, but in different respects. Perhaps my illustration 
by means of a straight line was unfortunate. For such abstract 
spatial continuity is a poverty-stricken example of a continuum. 
Also it suggests that continuity involves infinite divisibility, and 
this I should deny, I should even deny that any particular 
sensible (as opposed to geometrical) bit of extension is infinitely 
divisible, although it is continuous. 

For me a continuous connection is somewhat actually 
existing. When Mr. Carr says that nothing exists at the 
point of junction at two parts of a line, he ought to have 
added, " except the point of junction itself." And the point 
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just is the junction. This is clearer when you consider a line 
as the immediate meeting of two surfaces. The line is certainly 
somewhat, — somewhat with parts, and with a definite length 
and shape. But it is nothing between the two surfaces. It is 
only their immediate junction, although it is a junction having 
a distinctive character. 

Mr. Carr hardly appreciates my difficulty as to contradiction 
and falsity. My point is that whatever is internally contra- 
dictory must be pro tanto incapable of actual existence. Ifow, 
according to Bradley, space, time, &c., are infected in their 
essence by internal contradiction. The very meaning of the 
words space and time involves such incoherence. It follows 
that space and time can have no existence. If I say that 
someone lives on the discount which he gets by paying in 
ready money I affirm something as fact, which cannot be fact. 
Doubtless my statement contains more or less truth. For 
discount has actual existence, and ready money has actual 
existence, and so forth. But the living on the ready money 
can have no existence, and the absolute itself is totally 
incapable of making it an actual or a possible fact. Now 
space and time are actual facts. 

Mr. Hodgson does not appear to say anything in the way of 
hostile criticism. I find myself in almost entire agreement 
with his remarks. As a matter of personal bias I sympathise 
with his preference of the analytic to the dialectic method, 
although I think I should use tlie term analytic in a wider 
sense than he ordinarily does. But the dialectic method seems 
to me to be legitimate and even necessary in its place. The 
analytic must show its efficiency by resolving dialectical 
difficulties. For the rest I agree with him as to the direction 
in which a " safeguard " from dialectical fallacies is to be found. 

Mr. Sturt thinks that we should consider relation as only 
existing between " things," and not between qualities. I fail to 
understand. A thing has many qualities, and these qualities 
are interrelated. Indeed a thing essentially involves a scheme 
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of relations. As Hume reraarks, the chief ingredient in our 
complex idea of a substance is the "principle of combination.** 
To say that " qualities are only aspects of things " conveys no 
light to my mind. If we use aspects in Mr. Hodgson's sense as 
meaning differences which are distinguishable but essentially 
inseparable, I do not see how the statement can be true. Locke 
long ago pointed out that the union of qualities in a material 
thing is conspicuously characterised by the absence of necessary 
connection. How can you say that the yellowness of gold, and 
its specific gravity, and its hardness, and its solubility in aqua 
regia are abstract aspects of one indivisible fact ? This term 
" aspect " is often used in a very loose and bewildering way. I 
believe that Mr. Sturt must mean differences due to the variable 
points of view from which we may regard something, but not 
inherent in the nature of this something apart from our attitude 
towards it. I doubt whether this is a possible conception. But 
even if it is allowed to be legitimate, how can it apply to the 
diversity of qualities which we attribute to a " thing " ? And 
yet I do not wish to imply that I am wholly out of sympathy 
with Mr. Sturt on this point. Only I do not think that he 
has succeeded in expressing his own meaning. 

Dr. Lindsay does not concern himself at all with my paper. 
With his own criticism of Bradley I do not agree. I do not 
think that he at all understands the strength of the position 
which he assails. I would repeat in conclusion that I by no 
means regard my own paper as more than a tentative beginning, 
which can have value only if it is followed up. It is merely 
an " affair of outposts." 
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RECENT CEITICISM OF GREEN'S ETHICS. 

By Bernard Bosanquet. 

1. This paper will deal with some special points in Mr. Taylor's 
work The Problem of Conduct, Professor McGilvary's article 
in Mind for October did not come to me soon enough to be 
included in my treatment, although I believe that the first part 
of the paper will meet the criticisms which he makes. 

I hope that it will not be thought that I am reviewing 
Mr. Taylor's book. If that had been my object, I should have 
been bound to treat fully of the author's positive ideas as 
a contribution to ethical science. This I have made no effort 
to do, further than was implied in trying to estimate his 
criticism of Green. The book contains suggestions with 
many of which I strongly sympathise, falling in, I almost 
hope, with ideas which I have myself attempted to express. 

But there were two special reasons which made me wisli 
to say something about it. One was, that Mr. Taylor's 
impression of Green's main argument was very different from 
my own, and I was glad to go back to the Prolegomena to 
Ethics, and try to come to some clearness as to what it really 
meant to say. It may seem an odd observation to make, but 
I doubt if the Prolegomena ever received the strictly philo- 
sophical attention which it merited. It was, one might almost 
say, superseded in the general attention seven years before 
it appeared by Mr. Bradley's brilliant first essay. Ethical 
Studies (1876). His Pnnciple of Logic appeared in the same 
year with it (1883). And though Book III of the Prolegomena 
has generally been studied and admired, I question if Book I, 
which largely refers to a controversy bygone for the moment, 
though permanent in principle, has been very thoroughly 
understood. I shall show reason, I hope in no carping spirit. 
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to doubt whether Mr. Taylor has studied it profoundly, or, at 
any rate, recently. My grounds will be drawn from a tendency 
to harp upon particular phrases and doctrines, as if literally 
extracted from Green's book, whose presence there may be 
substantially demonstrable but is not a matter of literal fact. 
His idea of Green seems like the general notion which any one 
may retain who looks back upon a great but naive thinker 
from a more developed standpoint. I do not think this is 
an unfair thing to say. I was so ready myself to believe that 
my old impression was wrong, and Mr. Taylor's was right, until 
I re-read the Prolegomena carefully ad hoc, that his attitude 
seems to me quite natural, and I suspect that it is widely 
shared. It is, moreover, I shall admit, in some degree justified. 
This, at any i-ate, is one reason why I desired to speak of 
Mr. Taylor's book, that it gives us a chance to refresh our 
recollection and readjust our estimate of the Prolegomena. 

And my second reason lay in the nature of the advanced 
position which Mr. Taylor shares with other recent thinkers. 
Within a narrower province of thought I might almost claim 
to have predicted* that this position must emerge as soon as 
the distinction between ultimate and empirical truth should 
reappear after the sensationalist deluge. It was natui-al and 
necessary that the revival of metaphysic should accent the 
distinction between the truth ad hoc of common-sense or the 
natural sciences, and that which should refer to a perfect 
experience, as arrived at by metaphysic. But this tendency 
is now pushed so far that metapiiysic is tending to become 
a necessary and abstract science of the possible, as opposed to 
the empirical sciences of the actual, with the result of practically 
returning to the position for which the possible is wider than 
the real, and necessity is divorced from actuality. This 
position, due, as I should urge, to establishing as a principle 
the abstractness which is an imperfection of metaphysic, 

* Logic, ii, p. 228. 
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threatens the unity of the philosophical sciences, and tends 
to break the connection between life and the completest 
thought. Now we may be very ready to grant that, in the 
past, too few gradations may have been admitted between 
morality and perfection. But it is one thing to interpose 
gradations and another to fail in maintaining natural groupings. 
It must be demanded, I suggest, of the philosophy of the 
future, that it shall be able to utilise our best ideas in throwing 
light upon life, while noting the distance between actual human 
experience and the highest that it implies. Mathematics has 
done much, I suppose, to make the actual appear as a mere 
case of the possible. I have no right to say a word in criticism 
of mathematical speculation as such. But I should like to 
ask whether it would not be equally free and valuable if it 
were regarded as an exercise of intelligence in pursuing the 
consequences of imaginary conditions, rather than a study of 
real possibilities ? I do not see how any injustice could thus 
be done to the ideas in question. For at the first hint of 
an actual superiority as explanation of the given, they would 
spring up ipso facto into candidates for reality ; while, in the 
absence of any such contention, it seems more correct, logically, 
to let them stand as a pure intellectual experiment. 

At any rate, the difiference of principle between Green and 
Mr. Taylor turns upon this question of the unity of the 
philosophical sciences, and that was my second reason for 
writing this paper. 

2. A word is necessary, by way of precaution, about the 
ideal of science as the "complete description of phenomena 
reduced to their simplest terms," * which Mr. Taylor borrows, 
as he tells us, from Avenarius. 1 regret that I am not 
acquainted with Avenarius' theory at first hand. As Mr. Taylor 
states it, it appears to me to raise one very important question 

* Prohlenif p. 19. 
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which is this : — When the term " description " is qualified as 
*' complete," and referred to *• phenomena reduced to their 
simplest terms," is anything left of the connotation of 
" description " ? The word has a suspicious history in the 
theory of explanation.* And when Mr. Taylor charges Green 
with supposing that the full reality of the sensuous world 
could never be the object of "direct perception,"! we ask 
ourselves. Does Mr. Taylor imply that the full reality of 
anything could ever be an object for .9en5e-perception ? The 
difficulty may be stated thus : — If " description " has a dis- 
tinctive meaning, it means the statement of particular detail. 
It is essentially of the particular, and of seuse-perception. 
Now, sense-perception never is nor can be "complete" nor 
" of phenomena reduced to their simplest terms " ; that is, as 
I understand, experienced as free from contradiction. It is 
necessarily a mere heap of irrelevancy and inconsistency. 
Directly you select and state a universal connection, you have 
got beyond description in the only distinctive sense of the 
word. But if so, apart from further definition of the theory, 
the characteristic which gave it plausibility is gone, and nothing 
is left but the demand for a coherent experience, of whatever 
nature that may be. That it is to be an actual experience tells 
us nothing. The question is whether the term " description " 
gives us any help as to the nature of the required experience, or 
merely pretends to do so. Description seemed to be a familiar 
idea, and to indicate that the whole thing would be there 
immediately, and nothing omitted — a perfectly full experience. 
But in the sense in which we commonly use it, it is incapable 
of coherence, and therefore it does not help us as an account of 
the required experience, which is above all things to be coherent. 



* It is enough to refer to Mr. Bradley's Principles of Logic, p. 490, 
for a mistake made by G. H. Lewes in the way of a descriptive theory of 
explanation and a criticism of it. I imagine that something of the same 
mistake must be imputed to Mr. Stout and Psych,, Introduction. 

t Problem, p. 450. 
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It looks like defining an ideal by putting together two conditions 
destructive of each other. 

If this is meant and admitted, in the sense that we do 
demand an experience at once perfectly full and perfectly 
coherent, though we do not know how it could be realised, 
that is a fair procedure. But then there ceases to be a 
ground for backing " description " in the ordinary sense against 
explanation, i.e., statement in terms of universal relations. 
Both are in that case admittedly required; but the crux is 
that as we know them they are incompatible. With regard 
to the defects assumed to be necessary in conceptual know- 
ledge, I would call attention to Nettleship's remarks on the 
two meanings of the concept.* We are apt to forget that 
thinking ought really to mean a far fuller and completer 
experience than sense-perception. The neglect of this con- 
sideration has much to do with the acquiescence, which I 
have spoken of, in the abstractness of Metaphysic. 

3. I pass to the question of what Mr. Taylor calls the 
" Eternal Self." I will first state shortly the impression which 
I have formed of Green's doctrine of eternity in connection 
with the human self, and will then attempt to remove what I 
take to be misunderstandings of it ; and after that, to show 
how, if at all, it dififers from the view to which Mr. Taylor 
inclines, as a follower, if I read him right, of Spinoza. My 
statement in chief, if I am right, may be very short and simple. 
In my judgment. Green's very elaborate exposition and reitera- 
tion were due to the necessity which he accepted of maintaining 
the general Idealist position against a popular Naturalism of 
the crudest kind. 

The gist of his doctrine, I believe, is no more than this, 
that the human mind is capable of apprehending a " whole," 
and does, in fact, apprehend a world as a whole, though 

♦ Remains, vol. i, 166-7. 
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imperfectly ; and further, that the worid is thus apprehended 
in its real character, in so far that it really is a whole and 
has the only kind of unity which analysis of experience 
suggests to us as possible, namely, that of " some unifying prin- 
ciple analogous to that of our understanding." * The caution 
of Green's statements, and his openness to the alternatives 
consistent with a fundamental principle very widely conceived, 
are what impress one most in a Study of his work, in contrast 
with what I might almost call the legend of his views which 
appears to have become current. 

The rest of his essential view follows from drawing out the* 
character of a true whole, or whole of consciousness. It must 
be a system, or something closer than a system, all-inclusive, 
and thoroughly one. This he seems also to express by sajring 
that it is *' eternal " ; that is to say, present to itself in all its 
parts, if the term "parts" is even applicable to it, with an' 
intimacy which we cannot imagine, but can more or less 
remotely illustrate from our highest experience, say, of know- 
ledge and of love.t This conception has, in fact,* arisen 
ialtogether from insisting further on characteristics partially 
present in the experience of particular human minds. It is 
at once implied, therefore, that the human mind partakes of 
the nature which is thus supposed to make the total world- 
experience what it is. Thus, it is urged, the human mind is 
rightly inferred to be continuous and partly identical, as A 
mind and not merely as a natural fact, with the consciousness 
which is the whole. And this partial identity, evinced in 
human minds by their partial apprehension of the world as a 
whole, through knowledge and feeling, constitutes a perceptible 
contradiction with the limitations of such minds, resulting in 
the endeavour towards various types of totality which may be 
traced in all their actual experiences. 



* Prolegomena^ section 29. 
t Memoir, cxxxviii, xciii. 
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The world-consciousness, then, as continuous in character 
with the human mind, but perfect where it is itnperfect, has 
been called the higher or the real self of man. That is to say, 
it is conceived as the only thing which could be for him the 
completion of what he is in ordinary fact. It " communicates to 
him " — " his own nature." It is therefore at once " eternal " in 
its own right, and also the true or ultimate self of man. There- 
fore the human mind or self might come to be spoken of as 
eternal, in virtue of its relation to the world-consciousness, 
and in so far as that relation is realised through apprehension 
of the world as a whole. Thus, for example, in proportion as 
man attains to his ideal of knowledge, he considers together, as 
intimate parts of a single system and equally and reciprocally 
bearing on one another, facts and events separated in apparent 
succession by the whole range of historical time. The con* 
sciousness in a particular human self of the identity of its own 
experiences is merely, as I understand the argument, a case 
of the apprehension of a whole. It is determined in detail, 
I suppose, like the apprehension of any subordinate whole 
of experience, by the continuity discoverable in the set of 
experiences in question. And it is very noticeable that the 
true or real identity of the self is not, for Green, present pHmd 
fade in the intermittent consciousness of man.* Like other 
matters of our experience, it comes to us darkly and imperfectly, 
and could only be grasped in completeness by apprehending 
the fuller experience which the world-consciousness includes 
Of course, de facto, the experiences which our life is spent in 
trying to unify are happenings in our own soul, and therefore 
we may say, with Green and Mr. Taylor,t that all our know- 
ledge consists, logically speaking, in the unification of our 
private experiences. But the principle which is implied in 
the whole process is the same ; " the experience of a thousand 



♦ Works, i, p. 115. 

t Frolegometub^ section 101 ; ProUem^ p. 13. 
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years ago and the experience of to-day, the experience which 
I have here and that which I might have in any other region 
of space — forms a single system."* My apprehension of my 
own identity in my own experiences taken as a whole is, as 
I read Green's argument, a part of this system, dependent on 
the same capacity, and, like it, subject in particular experience 
to diflferences of degree and to imperfection. Green's inference 
always rests on the unity and unalterableness ascribed to 
reality, or, as in the place just cited, on the inclusion of events 
supposed previous to any consciousness on our earth in our 
system of experience. Granting that reality only is through 
unity in some form of consciousness, how can our extension of 
a homogeneous experience beyond possible human perception 
fail to imply the continuity of our mind with the consciousness 
which is the whole ? Eternity, as I said, is the name given to 
that characteristic of a true whole by which its parts (if we 
may use such a term) are in absolute intimacy of unity with 
one another. In as far as a particular mind is able to identify 
itself with a whole of this character, it may be said, in a 
derivative and imperfect sense, to possess eternity, or to have 
laid hold on eternal life. And the human mind, as such, 
appears to be distinguished by the capacity for apprehending 
a whole of this nature, and therefore so far, and in this partial 
sense, it may be considered as eternal ; not merely in the same 
«ense as any fact within reality, say a blade of grass, but in 
a sense really, though no doubt remotely, analogous to that in 
which the whole itself has eternity. 

This is my impression of Green's central view, after 
-carefully re-reading the Prolegomena and portions of the Woi^hs, 
and studying Nettleship's Memoir, which merits more attention 
than, as I suspect, it receives. 

And this brings me to the first of what I take to be 
misunderstandings in Mr. Taylor's work. There is no meaning, 

* Prolegomena, section 32. 
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Mr. Taylor urges, in speaking about the Eternal Self, which 
he considers to be a defiance of empirical psychology, unless 
"not only consciousness in general, but finite selves, are 
ultimate underived realities."* And he proceeds to argue that 
Green held this opinion. Now, in order to make clear my 
exact position and a great part of my object in writing this 
paper, I will say frankly that when I read Mr. Taylor's book 
I thought to myself : " Well, I did not remember that Green 
used language implying the finite self to be ultimate. I 
thought he meant something quite different, and I believe that, 
judging from the Memcnr, Nettleship thought as I do. But it 
sounds very serious, and if the terms used really imply what 
they appear to imply as cited, I should not be able to defend 
them even in a modified sense." I will return below to the 
phrase " Eternal Self." At this point I will merely note that 
on re-reading the Prolegomena I could find no justification for 
the suggestion made in the passage I have quoted. I do not 
think that there is anything in Green to suggest that he 
referred to an "Eternal Self" which empirical psychology 
could not admit. The whole context of his views would 
indicate that to call the finite self an ultimate underived 
reality would have appeared to him rash, if not blasphemous.! 
He does seem to argue at times, $ very modestly and tentatively, 
for something like a continuance of personality after death; 
but the nature of this argument itself, and the width of its 
conclusion, prove absolutely that it was not derived from any 
preconception of an eternal finite self. The expression, indeed, 
in his essays would be self-contradictory. Therefore there is 
one misunderstanding when Mr. Taylor ascribes this view to 
Green ; but there is, as I hold, another grave and fundamental 
misunderstanding in suggesting that its absence would be 



* Problem^ p. 70. 

t Works, i, 124-5. 

J Prolegomena, sections 182, 185. 
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inconsistent with his notion of eternity in connection with 
the self. 

Mr. Taylor holds that Green's rejection of a Natural or 
"Physical" Science of Ethics places him in antagonism to 
Psychology and evolutionary science as such. But it must be 
remembered that " Physical Ethics " * was a current idea of 
the days when Green was in the height of his activity. His 
criticisms of Spencer and Lewes (published 1877, and later) 
show plainly that he felt himself in presence of a strong body 
of opinion tending to derive consciousness from a universe in 
which no such thing existed, and, partly in consequence of this 
derivation, to confuse the nature of psychical and physical units. 
It was a concession on his part, as on that of Mr. John Grete, t 
to allow that occurrences in the way of feeling, considered as 
temporal events in a purely sentient life, might be dealt with 
by a naturalist as physical facts J ; that is, I suppose, as very 
simple reactions, of which as they occur in the animal world 
the naturalist certainly appears to know the chief external 
•conditions. The admission, perhaps, was rash; but to have 
'withheld it would, of course, have strengthened his case. If it 
is denied to-day, by the purest psychology, § that in human 
experience at any rate a sensation, as a simple reaction to a 
-single stimulus, has any existence. Green's analysis of experience 
was the anticipation, if not the actual source, of such a view. 
^e conceded a " mere sensation " or " feeling " to his antagonists 
.as a possible terminus ad quern ; but he denied that the 
experience which we know contained anything analogous to it. 
If he was wrong in speaking of such a terminus at all, of any 
feeling or sensation which could be looked at as a physical fact, 
this actual inaccuracy is a substantial confirmation of his view. 

* Phytical Ethics, l)y Alfred Barratt, 1869 ; Barratt was one of the 
most distinguished Balliol men of his time. Cp. Workty iii, p. 96. 
t Exploratio, ii, p. 17. 
X Cp, Pro%(wi«mj,. section 5. 
§ See James passim^ or article ** Brain ** in Baldwin! s Dictionary. 
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, So, too, with the terms "nature" and "natural." He 
explained vrith his usual care the sense in which he used these 
terms — the sense of his materialist opponents — when main- 
taining that a spiritual principle must be non-natural and could 
not be accounted for by any natural science. " Nature " in this 
sense, he points out, is nature considered as the object of know- 
ledge. * In other words, it is nature as one side of an anti- 
thesis, as a manifold of bodies and occurrences, from which the 
consideration of their unity, except in a very subordinate sense, 
has been omitted. And when nature is taken in this sense, the 
spiritual principle of its unity cannot, eso hypothm, be found in 
it, or derived from it by any evolution which involves an 
identity between its beginning and its end. I take it that 
neither Psychology nor Biology as they stand to-day have any 
real quarrel with Green on behalf of the method thus rejected. 
But he has pointed out most fully t that there is no reason for 
restricting ourselves to such a meaning of nature, if we prefer 
to employ the term in a more inclusive sense. That would be 
the usage, I should add, of the great Greeks, of Goethe, and of 
Wordsworth. In that sense it includes the " spiritual principle 
-r-necessary to the possibility of a world of phenomena.'* J And 
this is the sense, no doubt, in which it is meant to be spoken of 
in much of our evolutionary science and popular philosophy as 
"an independent agent," and as " more or less complete or self- 
contained." § The fact is, as Green points out, that the two 
meanings are played fast and loose with. Nature is apt to be 
treated as the whole, and yet conceived under restrictions which 
belong solely to the part. He only demands .that those who 
employ the term should make clear the sense in which they 
employ it, and be consistent. Thus there would be no objection 



* Prolegomena^ section 8. Cp. sections 62, 18. 
t Prolegomena^ section 64 
J Prolegomena, loc, cit, 
§ Zoc, ciu 

c 2 
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from Green's standpoint to treating the mind of man as natural, 
or as having a natural history, if this did not lead us to falsify 
either the beginning or the end of its development. His very 
careful statement* on the subject of the animal mind shows 
clearly that it was a problem on which he did not feel bound to 
pronounce categorically. All that he contended for was that 
we should be clear in what sense we supposed the development 
to have occurred. " If it " (such an intelligence as forms the 
basis of our knowledge) " is absent " f (from the animal mind), 
then such a mind as ours cannot in the strict sense have 
developed from such a mind as theirs. "But J this hypo- 
thetical negation is quite compatible with the admission that 
there may have been a progressive development, through here- 
ditary transmission, of the animal system, which has become 
organic to the distinctive intelligence of man," and so on. In a 
word, our intelligence either can be traced back in essence ta 
the animal mind, or, if it cannot, must have supervened upon 
modifications of sensibility in non-human beings such as to- 
prepare the way for it. The only important matter is not to da 
violence to the facts of either extreme in the development ; and 
it is the human mind from which we really start, as knowing it 
at first hand. In the light of these distinctions. Green's obser- 
vation that the perceptive part of Ethics is endangered by a 
natural theory seems, as he says, obvious. § A natural theory, 
in the sense explained by Green, as a theory in terms of nature 
as an object, is bound to disregard the factor on which the 
humanity of the human mind depends, and must fetter the 
enquiry a priori. 

The term " empiricjd " again, appears in inverted commas |f 
as the name of something which Mr. Taylor holds that he is^ 

* Prolegomena^ section 84. Cp. 83. 
t Green's italics, loc, cU, 

X Ibid. 

§ Prolegomena^ section 7 ; Problem^ p. 60. 
II Problem, pp. 65-6, 52. 
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defending against Green, and as if Green used it as an epithet 
of the "natural science" which he rejects. The word is so 
ambiguous that if Green did use it the fact would mean 
very little, apart from further explanation, but I regard it 
as characteristic of him that in the Prolegamena, so far as 
I can see, he does not. When therefore Mr. Taylor bases, 
as I understand him, on the suggestion that the term has 
importance for Green, the further suggestion that Ethics for 
him (as I suppose) "contains some non-empirical element of 
immediate intuition or a priori axiom of unquestionable 
authority,"* or that the precepts of Ethics are for him 
^' absolute and final," I think we have got into a region of 
legend growing out of legend. 

We seem to have lost hold of the central principle and its 
careful and patient elaboration, exhibiting the mode in which 
the universal good takes individual forms according to the 
nature and history of individual minds. I may add that 
it surely is not sound to treat the "ought" recognised by 
ethical science as on all fours with the " ought " which 
expresses the expectation based on a general principle applied 
to any object of natural science. " Ought " implies the contrast 
of rule and case for consciousness; in any science, therefore, 
you can have it, but in ethical science, if we are to speak in 
this language, you have it twice over. You have it both in 
the expectation of the student, as in any other science, but 
also in the consciousness of the objects studied by the science 
The " ought " surely remains peculiar, if not to Ethics at any 
rate to the philosophical sciences. 

In the same way, to the best of my belief, the actual 
expression "Eternal Self," on which Mr. Taylor continually 
harps, does not occur in the Prolegomena to Ethics. I hope 
I am not captious about this. Of course, very similar expres- 
sions occur ; and the actual words are to be found in a criticism 

* Problem, p. 52. 
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of Locke,* and very possibly elsewhere in the Works, But 
then it seems to me that where this or any equivalent phrase 
does occur, it does not bear the meaning which causes Mr. Taylor 
to reiterate it in inverted commas, and which he thus drives 
home in the reader's mind. In the place just referred to, for 
example, it very plainly means the world-consciousness or 
divine mind, sharply contrasted with the "thinking thing" 
in you or me; which has, I suppose, its identity outside its 
given self, as is the case more or less with aU finite existences. 
In face of this fact, and of my general statement of Green's 
view, it seems to me that the criticisms of Mr. Taylor's 
Chapter II are wholly beside the mark. They are directed 
against an Eternal Self which is a supernatural and changeless 
nucleus within each finite centre of consciousness. Its timeless 
character is parodied as indicating, not man's living grasp, the 
constructive spirit by which he enters upon consciousness 
of a whole or unity, but a changeless element, persistent 
through the experiences of the concrete self, and, as change- 
less, unafiected by them, t 

Thus it appears to me quite idle to argue, as against Green, 
that only continuity, and not changeless persistence, is needed 
as the basis of individual identity. The question is, as I 
understand it, how successive and diverse experiences can be 
conceived as a whole at all. Assuming that this can be done, 
it is useful to analyse the conditions of continued identity, 
which apply to every case of individuality whether in minds 
or in things. Such an analysis shows us what things conscious- 
ness will recognise as identical, but does not enable us to deduce 
the nature of a consciousness for which there is identity. 

The punctum starts argument, J to which Green frequently 
recurs, is that most liable to misunderstanding. I will not 

♦ Works, i, p. 116. 

t Cp. section 100 of Prolegomena^ directed against this misinterprets^ 
tion. 

t e.g,, ProUgoniena^ section 81, 
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deny that if it stood alone it might cause a difficulty as to 
Green's general position ; nor that some of Green's expressions 
in connection with it might have been the occasion of Mr. 
Bradley's criticisms in a well-known passage. * The first thing 
to remember seems to me to be that it does not at all stand 
alone, but that the main foimdation of Green's argument is 
clearly and continually expressed in other teruis,t referring to 
the nature of a true whole, and the progressive realisation of 
such a whole in the human mind. The difficulty of the punctum 
stans argument is, I suppose, that it appears to suggest an 
apprehension of succession by an act that has no duration ; and 
the relation of this act to the duration of the ordinary con- 
sciousness is unexplained. The metaphor of the punctum 
stans, we may note, is borrowed from an allusion in Locke,:J and 
I think is applied by Green with a modification of its apparent 
meaning. (I do not know the original meaning to which 
Locke refers.) "The presence of consciousness to itself," be 
says, "is the true punctttm starts"^ Expressions like this, in 
harmony with his analysis of what is implied in actual succes- 
sion, || indicate, I believe, his true meaning. I think it is this,, 
that consciousness, at any moment, in cross-section so to speak, 
is a complex of reciprocal determinations, thus bearing witness 
to its proper nature as a self-contained totality. It is quite 
true that the parts of its content are more or less in succession^ 
and consequently that its phases occupy duration. But st;ill> 
the tendency to build up a self-contained whole is never entirely 
absent, and even if we are specially apprehending a succession, 
the conditions of doing so bear witness to the logical ideal of 
knowledge, through our inability to admit that any event in 
the succession exists in its own right or as undetermined by 

* A. and -ff., 49/. 

t e.ff., Prolegomena^ sections 36 and 83. 

t See reference in Works, 

§ Memoir J Ixxix ; WorkSf i, p. 121. 

II e,g,, Works, ii, p. 73. 
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the rest, whether before or after it. The self-contained whole, 
which as such, internally, is not in time, always sets the 
standard which our apprehension aims at attaining. It seems 
a strong thing to say that in the perception of something 
moving from point to point, the consciousness of it as at the 
second point is not an event sequent upon the consciousness of 
it as at the first,* but still, if we strictly distinguish, as he does, 
between the perception of the movement as a whole, and the 
process of arriving at the perception, we can see the nature of 
his reference to the complexity of a whole in consciousness. 
Of course he does not mean that the whole process has no 
duration. He means that the consciousness at the end 
approaches the nature of a self-contained complex. His 
expression may be rash, but it is quite plain, I think, that he 
does not really depart from the lines of his general argument, 
resting not on the processes of discursive thought, but on the 
implications of knowledge and morality. 

I cannot therefore think that there is any meaning in 
ascribing to Green " a metaphysical theory which, like that of 
the * Eternal Self,* attempts to attribute to the inmost core of 
selfhood an absolutely unchanging character," or a timeless 
centre of identity in our own inner life.f I hardly understand 
how any one could read sections 47 and 67 of the Prolegomena, 
for example, and retain any such conception. It seems very 
plain that, for Green, our eternity is not something which we 
start with, except as a capacity of a special kind, but is some- 
thing to be won in making the most of our individuality. 

Therefore I think that Mr. Taylor's reduction of the Eternal 
Self to the subject object consciousness, and his insistence on 
the acquired and intermittent character of that consciousness, 
are also irrelevant. The Eternal Self is the highest and fullest 
concreteness. It is inevitable that in the aspiration to be one 
with it we should sometimes fall below and at other times rise 

♦ Works, i, p. 47a t Problem, p. 75. 
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above the separation involved in the mere opposition of subject 
to object, which marks, on the whole, our every-day relation to 
the world. It is one which self-consciousness in the full sense, 
of a unity realised in difference, has already transcended. 

" Well, then," Mr. Taylor may very fairly reply, " supposing 
that I were to admit your interpretation, you would have 
shown that I was mistaken in thinking that Green's meta- 
physics differed seriously from my own. I am interested to 
hear that you think he on the whole would have agreed with 
me, but that does not, of course, impeach, but rather confirms, 
my own philosophical position. Only, why then do we differ 
so utterly as to the relation of metaphysic to ethics ? " 

I will go on directly to the relation of metaphysic and 
ethics. But it is a prior question, whether, discounting all 
that I take to be misunderstanding, Mr. Taylor is in substantial 
agreement with Green's metaphysics of the self. The question 
turns on the connection between the human mind (including 
in this phrase any limited intelligence) and the consciousness 
which is reality. I am not quite sure of Mr. Taylor's position 
on this point.* Judging from one controversial passage I 
should have imagined him to hold that there could be no 
meaning in treating the human self as having any sort of 
eternity, unless we held that it, as we know it, had no 
beginning in time such as evolutionary science could trace. 
Such a view seemed to me wholly alien to Green. But on 
the same page Mr. Taylor points out other senses in which 
the term "eternal" may be used. Passing over the sense in 
which everything — a blade of grass, as 1 said above — may be 
treated as having eternity ia the whole, we find the only 
meaning in which Mr. Taylor recognises the term as differen- 
tially applicable to the human mind to be one derived from 
Spinoza. To this Mr. Taylor recurs elsewhere, and it appears 
to represent his own conception t : " The eternity of the human 

* rrobleniy pp. 70, 73, 83, 429. t Prohlemy p. 83. 
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mind, instead of being identified with its power of under- 
standing its own history and destiny." Tiie same view is 
referred to ekewhere,* in a footnote, which shows, I almost 
fancy, that Mr. Taylor found himself nearer than he liked to 
the " Hegelian fetish of the Eternal Self," even in the fonn, 
which, as I believe, a mere legend has conferred upon it. Here 
we found it stated as Spinoza's doctrine that it is only as 
you know yourself identical with the Deity that you become 
identical with him. Again, the author speaks of Spinoza's 
view t as admitting degrees of eternity, a conception which is 
essential to Green's doctrine. 

The only difference of principle that I can see is this, that 
Mr. Taylor (I am not competent to speak of Spinoza) does 
not admit any participation in the world consciousness to be 
implied in the ordinary human intelligence — the mind of the 
natural man. His eternity is only that of a blade of grass. 
The mind has no identity with the eternal, qud mii^d, but only 
in so far as it explicitly apprehends such a relation with 
reference to its own history and destiny. This idea no doubt 
gives some sort of rationale for the distance which the author- 
maintains between metaphysical and ethical science, as well as 
between religion and morality. But it is hard to see how it 
can stand before an analysis of the whole facts of the rational 
consciousness in their continuity which should accept the idea 
of degree. I have urged that it is on such an analysis that 
Green's conception of the two-sided self is founded. J And it 
seems to result in a much larger and simpler estimate of 
man's relation to the real than any which makes it rest on 
a special preoccupation with his private history and destiny, 
or on specifically religious faith. Lahorare est orare — implies 
an identical faith — and as Mr. Taylor well reminds us, Denken 
ist auch Gottesdienst. 

♦ P. 429. 

t Problem, p. 73. Cp, Prolegomena, p. 76. 

X Prolegomena^ p. 88. 
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There is indeed a defect in much of Green's language, 
as judged from a standpoint like that of Mr. Bradley's 
MetaphysiCy which there are signs that he himself would have 
admitted. At any rate an incautious reader of the Prolegomena 
would be apt to believe our relational and discursive thinking 
much more nearly akin to the world consciousness than 
probably any student would admit to-day. It almost seems 
as if Green thought at times that reality might fairly be 
described as a self-consciousness (which we naturally think 
of after the pattern of our own) considered as the unifying 
principle of an unalterable system of relations.* In the same 
way, it would appear as if he thought that the supreme moral 
good could be conceived as realised in the divi^ie consciousness 
without transcending its specifically moral nature. In general, 
therefore, it might be said that he allowed too small an 
interval between experience specifically moral and specifically 
rciligious, and again between human experience and perfection. 

Suggestions in such a direction he would, to all appearance, 
have been very ready to admit. I may cite a striking passage t 
written in 1880 : — " If thought and reality are to be identified, 
if the statement that God is thought is to be other than a 
presumptuous paradox, thought must be other than the discur- 
sive activity exhibited in our inferences and analyses, other 
than a particular mode of consciousness which excludes from 
itself feeling and will. As little can it be the process of philo- 
sophising, though Hegel himself, by what seems to us the one 
essential aberration of his doctrine, treats this process as a 
sort of movement of the absolute thought." His argument, 
as I insisted above, and as he emphatically affirms in this paper, 
is always from the implications of reality, and never, essentially, 
from the processes of thinking. So too in the Prolegomena we 
can see that he did not really suppose the machinery of terms 

* Prolegomena^ p. 17. 

t Worksy iii, p. 142 ; Prolegomena^ section 47. Cp, Memoir, Ixxxi and 
Ixxxv. 
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aud relations, by which our thought proceeds, to represent the 
mode of consciousness in which reality can consist, or that of 
a perfect intelligence.* So far as we can judge from his 
writings, he would have welcomed a theory by which the 
*' something analogous to our own understanding " which was 
all he ventured to postulate, should receive a closer and a 
larger definition. 

Undoubtedly these considerations are in some ways akin 
to Mr. Taylor's criticisms. They tend to diminish the meta- 
physical importance of mere morality, and to decrease the 
supposed homogeneousness of the human mind and a perfect 
experience. But we must remember that if reality cannot 
be relational or purely moral, that does not mean that it is 
less, but rather that it is that and more. How much sub- 
stantial difference they make to Green's position could only 
be explained by a theory of degrees of reab'ty. But it seems 
safe to say, for the reason just assigned, that they will not 
overthrow the conviction which indeed Mr. Taylor expresses,t 
and to which Green, as I believe, had given a simpler and 
truer form. 

4. So far then we may say that the general doctrine of 
man's identity with an eternal whole is pretty much common 
ground, although it is held by the author in a different form J 
from that which Green maintained. For every conscious 
attitude towards life it must have at least the sort of bearing 
which Mr. Bradley has explained in defending his own doctrine 
from the imputation of Agnosticism. "According § to the doctrine 
of this work that which is highest to us is also in and to the 
Universe mosu real, and there can be no question of its reality 
being somehow upset." 

But it might be held that such a conviction, though 
important for the estimate and confirmation of the general 

* Prolegomemiy section 43. % Problem^ p, 429. 

t P. 429. § A. and K, ed. 2, p. 660. 
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ethical attitude, could give no special help to the problems 
of ethical science. This is Mr. Taylor's view when he urges 
that metaphysic cannot be the foundation of Ethics and 
points his assertion by affirming that the true foundation is 
in Psychology.* 

In examining this criticism of Green I will begin as before 
by stating briefly the impression which I have formed for 
myself as to the essential nature of Green's argument ; because 
it appears to me that in face of such a simple statement many 
misunderstandings might fall away of themselves. I will then 
attempt to deal with Mr. Taylor's doctrine of the radical 
contradiction in Ethics, as affecting its relation to metaphysics 
and as a criticism of the self-realisation theory. I should have 
wished to show further that the judgment of approbation 
in Ethics is as superficial a datum as (it is Mr. Taylor's own 
comparison) the judgment of taste in 8esthetics.t Then it 
would follow that a failure to start from the self as a logical 
whole was what precluded him from making full use of his 
own excellent suggestions. His work is very full of matter 
and would repay a much more protracted treatment. But 
space and time force me to be content with a narrow choice 
of topics. 

As I trace for myself, then, the course of Green's Method of 
Ethics, it was his great object to be unfettered. Hedonism on 
the one hand, and the Physical Naturalism of his day on the 
other, seemed to him, as he says of the former, to stop you 
in limineX That is the essence of his objection to them. 
What we want is to look at man's life as a whole, and not to 



* Problem, p. 88. 

t I do not know whether Mr. Taylor, in the passage referred to, is 
criticising my views on aesthetic theory or not. Anyhow, I agree with 
him that the cases are parallel, and I have elsewhere given my reasons 
for thinking, in ^Esthetics, the reverse of his method to be the right one. 
But, of course, a complete theory must, first or last, deal with all data. 

\ Prolegoraena, section 170. 
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role out parts of it at starting. And Common-sense, too, like 
Hedonisn and Naturalism, tends to stop you in limine. 
Experience criticises itself, carries itself on from point to 
point, modifying the notions with which every-day routine 
has furnished it at starting. It brings you to £actors which 
imply the identity of self and other, the unreality of mere 
particulars, the nature of a genuine whole. In ethical experi- 
ence these elements meet you at every turn. But common- 
sense, or, in technical language, the cat^ories of the natural 
sciences, are unable to apprehend these elements, and when 
confronted with them, simply report a blank. So that, unless 
you have recourse to some of the more concrete ideas or stand- 
points furnished by philosophy, you have not the eyes to see 
the objects of your study. 

The necessity which the ethical student thus finds himself 
under of having recourse to philosophical ideas has nothing to 
do with preconceived or a priori principles, or the dictation of 
one science to another, or the deduction of one from another. 
The ideas may indeed be called preliminary,* if they are 
necessary to clear the ground from theories which would 
otherwise be obstructive, or, according to Green's careful 
statement, "the foundation but not the whole" of your 
science, if they prove to be the central conceptions on which 
it hinges. If they are stated in the beginning of a book and 
not at the end, that is a matter of the order of exposition^ 
and does not at all necessarily follow the order of investigation. 
The essential point is simply, as Green has said,t that when ' 
you try to put the whole thing together (as is necesssaily 
implied, after your experience has confronted you with the 
inherent difficulties of the data) you find that without the 
conceptions in question the facts simply will, not come together, 
and unless you are going to employ unexamined conceptions, 
you must have recourse to metaphysic or philosophy, 

* Memoir, cxxv. t Prolegomena section 174. 
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I think it is just, and philosophically important, to claim 
that the serious survey of human conduct in the concrete has 
always, from Plato downward, been the special tendency of 
Idealist philosophy. As Mr. Taylor points out, it is the unques- 
tionably admirable part of Green's own work, and I am 
surprised that Mr. Taylor should ever have fixed on a meta- 
physical ethic as the marked feature of Hegel. Perhaps 
metaphysics are nowhere in Hegel very far off; but the 
remarkable point in his ethics, the point in which they are 
really peculiar and characteristic, is that they come in as 
a part of his science of society. This relation to the concrete 
is no accident in Idealising, it is because by drawing to its 
assistance the notions of a true whole, identity in difference, 
the unity of seK and others, and so forth, it is enabled to 
observe and analyse experiences which without these ideas 
cannot be noticed or recorded. Common-sense has no organs 
for dealing with a time totality. It is Bacon's fallacy — the 
most fatal of all fallacies affecting research — to suppose that facts 
can be collected first and theorising put off till afterwards. Of 
course it may always be urged that an individual philosopher 
is prejudiced by his own theories ; but a reproach so absolutely 
general to human nature cannot expect any particular applica- 
tion. It was clearly, I think, Green's sincere conviction, after 
long familiarity with common-sense ethical theories, and upon 
an acquaintance with men and affairs unusual for a student, 
that no unfettered survey of ethical experience was possible 
unless common-sense ideas were transcended. Can you, we 
might ask, and I believe the question would express his spirit ? 
Can you seriously attempt to expound the nature of a human 
being's satisfaction, without using, in one terminology or other, 
some idea equivalent to the " good " of Plato or Aristotle, or 
to an infinite whole as stated in Bradley's Ethical Stiidies, or 
to Self-consciousness as used by Green and similar writers ? 
And can you possibly state any of these in terms of natural 
science or of a phenomenalist Psychology ? I hope that this 
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impression of Green's attitude may shape some misconcep- 
tions, and I will now say something on the difficulties whicli 
Mr. Taylor raises. 

Mr. Taylor's view is, in a word, that you cannot apply 
metaphysical principles to Ethics, because Metaphysics can 
only deal with the nature of a pure experience, and that in 
the abstract ; while Ethics is shown, by its radical self- 
contradictious, to be an imperfect experience, such as can 
only be apprehended by the help of working hypotheses. If 
Ethics were a metaphysical science, he urges, it would be 
certain in every detail and free from contradiction. He does, 
indeed, admit a critical employment of Metaphysic upon 
Ethical Science "after" the completion of Ethics; but the 
work of Metaphysic in this employment can never, he contends, 
be constructive. I am not sure that, if pressed home, this 
admission might not lead to all that I require ; but as the 
author does not intend it to weaken his disapproval of Green's 
method, I must construe it as primd fctcie excluding what 
I mean to maintain. 

It is, further, Mr. Taylor's positive view that the present 
need in Ethics is a very complete collection of ethical 
phenomena, and that the root phenomenon of Ethics is not 
the act of will, but the judgment of approbation. On this, 
with its developments as known to psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology, a complete ethical system could, he thinks, be 
founded. 

Now I hope it is clear, from my admissions at the close of 
section 3, that I recognise that more stages must be interposed 
between morality and perfection than Green's usual language 
seems to admit. Still, there is no doubt in my mind that in 
Ethics, as in all the sciences which have for this reason been 
called philosophical, we have on our hands certain categories 
or conceptions with which no natural science, and therefore no 
phenomenalist psychology, can properly deal. It is, in part, a 
verbal question by what science they are to be dealt with. If it 
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is to be a matter for the philosophy of spirit, I should not 
have much fault to find ; but then it would be necessary 
that the philosophy of spirit should ultimately depend upon 
logic or metaphysic. In saying this I assume, as against all 
ideas of dictation or mere deduction as possible relations 
between sciences, that ultimately experience is a whole, and 
none of its spheres are without a bearing on its central 
character. 

It seems to me, however, that metaphysic itself has no 
suflftcient content unless, in attempting to exhibit the nature 
of a pure experience, it uses as starting-points the leading 
conceptions of experience as given. For, after all, it is only 
by criticism and readjustment of these that it can get to 
anything beyond them ; and in motiving its advance it must 
surely use what we have. If it does not understand what we 
have,* I do not see how we can rely upon it for what we have 
not. I am suggesting, in fact, that Mr. Taylor has neglected 
the doctrine of degrees of reality on its positive side. The 
content of a complete metaphysic would be, I take it, just 
this — the degrees of reality. Especially the philosophical 
sciences — those which involve the notion of a spiritual whole — 
must, as I have urged above, get some philosophical account 
of their central conceptions. This group-formation seems to 
me quite a well-established relation between sciences, though 
it is not, I think, one of those which Mr. Taylor has touched 
in his reference to the subject. It is the case in which a 
central conception binds together a complex of connected 
sciences, to all of which it is essential, but some of which 
deal with it more and others less directly. Such is the relation 
of the biological sciences to the idea of life, carrying along 
with them other disciplines in which also that idea is central, 
such as medicine, hygiene, horticulture, and agriculture. 

* I am speaking of general conceptions, and am not disputing 
Mr. McTaggart's view on this point {Studies in Hegelian Dialectic, 
p. 248). 

D 
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Something of this kind, mtUatis miUandis, is the group of 
philosophical sciences, though metaphysic may have a special 
place which there is no single science of biology to fill. 

Now, if we compare the ideas either of different thinkers 
or of diflerent ages of the world, can we seriously doubt that 
the philosophical sciences form such a group, having a common 
centre, of which logical or metaphysical theory is the most 
direct formula ? To some extent, indeed, this view is double- 
edged, and I readily make the concession which it implies. 
Ethical science (to speak of it alone) is bound up with the 
general notions of an age for the same reason for which I have 
urged that it is bound up with philosophy as the formula of 
those notions. And therefore it can be pursued in a way and 
for a time, on the basis of these ruling ideas, and without direct 
reference to their technical form. Especially this is so, when 
after a period of philosophical excitement a certain store of 
advanced ideas has become public property. I do not doubt 
that in the present day a great deal of good work in ethics may 
practically be done on the basis of working ideas with which 
all cultivated men are now familiar, but which are very different 
from those of a former day. The very fact that this is so, — 
that the possibility of an advance in popular ethics depends 
on a change in the level of common-sense, illustrates the con- 
nection which I am affirming. But a science carried on upon 
the basis of notions which happen to have been popularised, is 
in a very precarious state, and the thinness of its ideas will 
always be tending to show itself. I may venture to observe, 
however, that as long as the votaries of common-sense Ethics 
are to be found among our most highly-trained metaphysical 
students, it is to be expected that they will not, in deference 
to a methodological distinction, allow their ethical science to 
perish for want of ideas. 

The aloofness of pure Metaphysic, then, does not discourage 
me from demanding a metaphysical or, at any rate, a philo- 
.sophical foundation for Ethics. I propose to exhibit what 
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seems to me a crucial example of failure in the attempt to 
dispense with it by briefly examining Mr. Taylor's view of 
the fundamental ethical contradiction. But it follows from 
what I have admitted that I am not going to deny the exist- 
ence of this contradiction. It is true, I have no doubt, that 
ethical experience is very far from a perfect experience, that 
it contains some kind of contradiction, and in some degree 
implies an infinite progression. What I am going to deny 
is the division of the moral life, by the alleged contradiction, 
into two heterogeneous halves, in such a way that morality can 
fairly be termed an unprincipled compromise, and the possibility 
of theorising moral situations denied. For this, as I under- 
stand, the denial of a single moral end which can be consistently 
stated and applied as a principle in action, is the essence of 
Mr. Taylor's position. If I am wrong in this estimate of his 
view, my argument loses its bearing. 

Eeaders of Mr. Taylor's work will remember that in drawing 
out the contradiction between self-realisation and self-sacrifice 
he has returned to the common view, abandoning Mr. Bradley's 
subtler distinction. The terms of the contradiction therefore 
are for him, as distinguished in principle, self-realisation 
or satisfaction of self, and social service or the service of 
others. I say "the service of others" in order to main- 
tain the opposition in principle, because it is, as I imderstand 
Mr. Taylor's fundamental view, that the two terms are opposed, 
and opposed as "self" to "others"; otherwise Mr. Taylor's 
favourite statement of the second term as "social justice" 
or action for the good of the community, in which, as he 
points out, my own good, so far as compatible with that of 
others, is included, would have compelled us to suppose that 
a common ground had been discovered on which my good 
could be compared and combined with the good of the rest 
of society. This is only one of the difficulties in which the 
author is involved by deserting Mr. Bradley's form of the dis- 
tinction. For no one, I think, has pointed out more successfully 

d2 
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than the author * the bankraptcj of sheer altmism. Never- 
theless, he accepts it as an ethical principle when it is a 
question of establishing a fdndimiental contradiction between 
moral ends equally approved "Xeither ^oism nor altruism 
can be made the basis of moral theor)' without mutilation of 
the facts, nor can any higher category be discovered by the 
aid of which their rival claims can be finally adjusted" f 

Against the view thus stated and the consequences which 
the author draws from it I shall try to show : — 

1. What is the philosophical conception really in question 

and the defect incurred by n^lecting it 

2. That the alleged contradiction does not split morality 

into two irreducible principles, but rather constitutes a 
risk and imperfection in it equally throughout. 

3. The pessimism which the author deduces fi-om this 

contradiction is false, and reveals an ethical experience 
blinded by defective philosophy. 

1. The conception which the author rejects as untrue and 
useless for Ethics is, discounting misapprehensions, that of a 
Self-consciousness whose inmost nature is to be itself and 
another in one ; which again is an alternative expression for 
rationality and for an infinite totality (in the sense of Ethical 
Studies). The completeness of such a nature can obviously be 
found only in the whole of reality, as the only true self- 
contained whole. It follows from this that the real self of a 
particular self-conscious animal lies largely outside his given 
self, and his satisfaction consists in removing the contradictions 
of his given self by acquiring his real self. Thus obviously 
distinguishable elements are involved in his satisfaction, on 
the one side attainment and on the other side negation. You 
cannot become something you were not except by ceasing to be 
what you were ; but in ceasing to be what you were you may 

* Problem^ pp. 194-5. t Problem, p. 184. 
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become all that you were and more. (I apologise for this 
repetition of familiar ideas, but it seems essential to following 
out the connection.) I cannot see why the author's interesting 
views of the impersonality of the primary desire for pleasure, 
and of the analogy between the relation of myself to others, 
and of my present to my future self should not have developed 
on the lines of a real or universal self rather than on the lines 
of a progressive opposition between egoism and altruism. 

2. My opposition to Mr. Taylor's view of the total hetero- 
geneity of these two parts of morality starts from his abandon- 
ment of Mr. Bradley's position. The radical moral antithesis 
for Mr. Bradley, many readers will remember, is not Egoism and 
Altruism, or self-development and the service of others, but 
rather what we might call, in terms for which he is not 
responsible, self-systematisation and self-dissipation. In both 
cases, as I understand him, you are in principle realising the 
self, but in the former case, we might say, you do it more 
directly, in the latter more indirectly. In the former case 
the whole which you aim at subserving is in a great measure 
to be completed within your direct experience, and so perceived 
within your private self. The implied ideal might be called 
self-cultivation, if we understand that it does not imply 
restriction to any one side of the self, such as culture in the 
current sense presupposes. In the latter case the whole 
which you propose to subserve falls, as a whole, mostly outside 
your private experience, and you trust yourself as instrumental 
to it, abandoning the hope of rounding off your private life into 
any kind of completeness. You " let yourself go " in obedience 
to some impulse which will not find its completion within your 
private existence. The point then is, it appears to me (Mr. 
Bradley is in no way or degree responsible for my interpreta- 
tion), that what is commonly called social service, or thQ 
service of others, may quite well fall on either side of this 
antithesis; and the same is true of self-culture as currently 
opposed to social service, that is, as covering all devotion to 
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ends which are not personal. A man may, and often does, 
make a man of himself and feel his feet and his strength, 
first through social service, while he may, and often does, feel 
that half his powers are rusting when he devotes himself to 
what is currently called self -culture. 

It is the excellence of this view, as I read it, that it 
alleges no ultimate disparateness between the two great aspects 
of morality. There is indeed a divergence in application, owing 
to the finiteness, which makes it always uncertain which 
element of our double nature will be predominant in any single 
act. In all our mind, then, and throughout all our actions, 
there will be variable elements of self-affirmation and of self- 
negation, according to the situations and their possibilities. 
When the situation involves so much contradiction that the 
best attempt to harmonise it still denies a great part of our 
existing self, we may call the act self-saciifice ; when it admits 
of completeness and self-organisation, the act will be called 
proper self-affirmation or self-assertion. But in both cases 
alike we are, in acting for the best, impelled by the logic of 
the self, that is to say, by the nature of the totality which has 
roots in our actual being. It can take, in our finite lives, 
innumerable shapes, corresponding to the variety of situations 
in a finite world. But all of them are attempts to realise our 
nature as a whole, in terms of our working theory of the situa- 
tion as it stands. The logic of the self is the nature of the 
whole working through our given mental formation and our 
circumstances. The factors with which it has to deal, though 
exceedingly complex, are not theoretically disparate. Ethical 
science is so far in a position analogous to that of any natural 
science on the assumption of the uniformity of nature. No 
science, as a science — and this Mr. Taylor seems to me to 
forget — can deal with individual situations as such. All 
individual data must come from trained perception. It is 
futile therefore to make a mock of Ethical Science for not 
being able to answer questions about hypothetical situations 
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for which no complete data are given. Engineering science 
would be in precisely the same plight, I take it, if asked to 
give directions for building a bridge without a survey of the 
ground or details of the service required. Only, in morality, 
the necessary data are in possession of one person alone. The 
judgment of others must be scientifically worthless. It may be 
objected that the fundamental conceptions of every natural 
science are in contradiction, and that this is just what is alleged 
about Ethics. But I am speaking of the possibility of theo- 
rising an ethical situation; and in this respect the parallel 
with the natural sciences is good for my purpose, namely, that 
the metaphysical defects of their concepts do not prevent them 
from forming coherent theories of their data for practical 
purposes. And this is what the extreme view before us denies 
to be possible for ethics. 

The Logic of the self endeavours to raise life into a whole. 
If there were divergent ideals such as Egoism and Altruism, 
then, because of the logical bankruptcy of Altruism, there could 
be no meaning in aflBrming a simple end for morality. There 
could not even be a working principle possessing any clue to 
unity. But if negation and affirmation are inherent aspects of 
the whole, divergent only in finite application, and as inseparable 
as they are distinguishable, then making the most of human 
nature according to the logic of the self is a sound principle 
throughout life, though its realisation may fall beyond 
morality. 

The result of these considerations, if I am right, is that, in 
principle, self-affirmation and self-renunciation extend alike 
over the whole of morality. The hazard of apparent total loss 
accompanies moral action throughout, and that not uncon- 
sciously, but known and faced. "Why, that's certain! 'Tis 
dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to drink " ; much more to 
devote a life to study or to art. Suppose we have mistaken our 
powers, and the whole life comes to nothing. And again, there 
is no moral action which does not spring from a positive ideal. 
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evoking contradictions in the self which only the effort after a 
fuller reality can appease. A false theory, however, may 
stimulate a devotion which is all but purely negative — which 
all but realises the contradiction of pure altruism ; and such 
beliefs have been the curse of Christendom. 

3. Thinking in this way, I should view very differently some 
matters in which Mr. Taylor seems fairly to merit the name of 
pessimist. 

Self-realisation or self-satisfaction is for Mr. Taylor a subtle 
form of Hedonism. This view, I think Mr. Taylor would admit, 
means pessimism at once. It makes us look for compensation 
as essential in a case of right self-sacrifice where, of course, it 
cannot be shown. Then right self-sacrifice, though admitted, 
seems sheer negation, and this is pessimism. I cannot in the 
least see why Mr. Taylor should take the view that self- 
realisation is Hedonism, unless because of his acceptance of 
altruism, which, having, as I understand, proved it purely 
empty, he retains as a moral ideal. Then, to make a difference 
between self-realisation and altruism, you must say that the 
former looks to get something and the latter does not; and 
contrary, I should have thought, to Mr. Taylor's own excellent 
analysis, he assumes that if you look to get something you 
must be a Hedonist. 

a. Thus, I cannot help thinking, he fails to explain either 
the actual experience of self-sacrifice, or the account which 
Green gives of it, following Aristotle. Green insists on the 
absence of compensation as the great merit of Aristotle's view, 
as, I suppose, it is. Mr. Taylor on the contrary enlarges on 
the absence of compensation, as if he thought the " self- 
realisers " ought to find some difficulty in it. But the matter 
seems almost simple, both in experience and in theory. The 
act is, as Aristotle says, tov koXov eveKo. That is to say, it 
is the recognition by you of your place in the whole which you 
belong to. This is what to koXov means ; the quality of unity 
depending on the self-assertion of the whole in the part. You 
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have a scheme, or, taking the less intellectual mind, you have 
an organised habit of life, which identifies you in part with 
a certain ideal whole, engraved in your mind and feelings. 
When a supreme hazard arrives, as an incident of this total 
life, you cannot break off that bit of your being from the rest, 
and treat it on a different basis. It comes to you, as we say, 
all in the day's work. And such a scheme or habit is not 
blind or irrational (by which I mean, failing to be teleological). 
It embodies a theory of the situation, and discriminates circum- 
stances in which retreat is allowable, and others in which it 
is not, according to the nature of the whole to be maintained, 
and of the entire case. 

One might illustrate the position, the relation of the life 
to the incident of self-sacrifice, by introducing the idea of 
compensation, in this way. You might say, that the whole 
life, right through, the consideration which the man enjoys 
in his own mind, and in that of others, his very feeling that 
he is himself and can rely on himself at all, are the compensa- 
tion. It is a vulgar way of presenting the relation of a 
universal to a detail, but may serve to emphasise it. Every 
soldier, every workman in a dangerous trade, has, I suppose 
for himself and for others, a certain position and considera- 
tion, owing to the severity of the chances which he may be 
any day, or is every day, called upon to take. It could make 
no difference to an honest man that he had had his compensation 
beforehand. But this, as I say, is only an illustration. 

The essence of the matter is, as it seems to me, that utter 
. self-sacrifice is only an intensification, to which finite beings are 
liable in the chances of life, of an element which in principle 
attends all moral action.* It would be interesting to apply 
and defend this principle in some typical extreme cases ; but 
space forbids, and I really think experience is quite decisive 
on the point. 

♦ Froblemf p. 423. 
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/8. The unity of the moral end is curiously illustrated by 
Mr. Taylor's treatment of the scholar's life. He puts the con- 
tradiction together for us in his own words* ; " it seems hardly 
possible to deny that the scholar's life, which we thought at 
first a typical example of satisfaction found in the consistent 
following of a principle of self-development, is full of internal 
anarchy and dissension." The ideal case of self-culture turns 
out to be nearly the ideal case of self-sacrifice, which on our 
theory seems natural enough. And we may cap this for our- 
selves by the case of social service; for there can be little 
doubt that this, which we were given as the ideal case of 
self-sacrifice, indeed, as constituting the altruistic aide of the 
antithesis, is pretty constantly the ideal case both of self- 
culture (in the best sense — the cultivation of strength, breadth^ 
aud character) and of self-satisfaction. Now it would not be 
fair, I submit, to charge me with unveracious optimism, and 
with the assertion that self-sacrifice always pays, and therefore 
does not exist. What I am saying is that it is not one 
dissociated half of the moral life, but extends throughout it 
as an essential principle. And as a proof of this I show that,, 
on a scrutiny, the cases which were offered as the extremes of 
the opposing types show a decided tendency to change places. 
If I said that they really do change in places, that would be 
an exaggeration, and would put me back into the very con- 
tradiction which I am criticisiug. What I say is that there 
are no such places, exclusive of one another, to change. There 
is not one place of self-sacrifice and another of self-culture. 
There is a whole to realise, which has, for us, many kindred 
forms, and all of them involve some self-negation, and, owing 
to our finiteness, may come to us as hard and hazardous. 

In all the different kinds of lives which are apt to be taken 
as types of conflicting moral ideals, self-afl&rmation and self- 
renunciation play in principle precisely the same part. In 

•* Problem, p. 259. 
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every case there is an immediate self to educate and to subdue ; 
and it is impossible to say, £is a matter of principle, that more 
of this self is negated in one case than in another. It is 
enough, for general theory, that part is always negated. 

Therefore, if I am right, the heterogeneousness of the ideals 
in principle falls to the ground, and with it the irrationality 
of ethics, and the impossibility of theorising ethical situations. 
Institutions, which provisionally guide us, are in the position 
of theories framed by long experience, partly by foresight, 
partly by trial and error, and dealing with immense masses of 
varied fact, which they embody and harmonise. And if it is 
said that to accept institutions because we are born into them 
is an abdication of reason and a mere compromise, I would 
ask how the scientific furniture of our minds is acquired ? 
To be born into the mind of our day, and readjust it a 
little, is all that we can do alike in pure thinking and in moral 
action. 

As a minor case,* but a very important one, of false conflict 
between egoism and altruism, I may refer to* "philanthropic 
expenditure." This presents itself to the author, as to most 
people, in the light of a minus quantity in income, decreasing 
the resources of self -culture to some extent, the only question 
being how far? And this question, according to the view 
before us, there is no rational way of determining, so we fly 
to social custom. There could hardly be a more instructive 
instance. It is the problem in a nutshell. Such expenditure, 
ex hypothesiy is not on an object which grows out of the 
general spirit of a man's life, and takes equal rank as a part 
of what his heart is set upon. If it were so, the expenditure 
would settle itself according to the relation between its object, 
as linked with the man's whole aim in life, and the other 
interests of which his life is made up. I do not say the 
problem is easy, nor that it cannot involve self-sacrifice. I 

♦ Problem^ p. 200. 
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only say that the interest to be satisfied is a positive interest, 
in pari materia with the other interests of life, and instru- 
mental to a good which belongs to the same web with them. 
And if it is not so felt and understood, the philanthropic 
expenditure is a loss to recipient and to donor alike, and a 
poison to the community through the separation of resources 
from ideas. If otherwise, it is not a minus quantity; the 
object not being disparate with the general object of life, can 
be treated theoretically as a case of that object, and assigned 
its place in the whole. The forwarding of human nature is the 
same work in kind whatever may be the particular aspect of 
the universal in favour of which we have to deny our immediate 
selves. And the question what in particular is to be done 
turns, as a rule, frankly on the problem what, given ourselves 
and the situation, can be done ? I see no reason for being 
afraid of questions about our personal gifts and likings, so far 
as they mean our special capacities. They seem to me almost 
the main element in practical ethics ; and this seems to solve 
the question of diflferential treatment of others, which the 
author finds more difficult than I can see ground for. When 
we look into it, we see that we help the nearest first, because 
that is what we can do best. If any one thinks he can go out 
into the wide world and do good to the first comer, let him try 
it and see. 

The imity of the real self seems to help us with the truly 
pessimistic circle of the irrationality ineradicable from the life 
of social service.* Satisfactions do not make you happy, and 
yet the best you can do is to try and get the same — generally 
rather less of them — for others. Surely this is atomism in 
theory, and error in practice. If you consider the life of a 
community as a number of individual lives, each possessing 
the satisfactions of its immediate self, you have cut the roots 
of life. This I take to be the point of the beginning of 

* Problem, p. 266. 
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Eepublic IV, which the author thinks inconclusive. It follows 
from the view — in essence, I believe, that of Green — which 
I have been urging, that — 

a. Everyone has a nature, whether he knows it or not, in 
which real happiness would lie for him, except in 
unusual chances, if it could be awakened. 

/8. This nature being common to all, everyone who is in 
contradiction with it contradicts it in everyone else as 
well as in himself. 

7. Thus every unit really made better off not only comes 
nearer to a satisfactory life himself, but removes 
contradictions in the lives of all others, including the 
social reformer. 

Thus it is not a question of merely adding a number of 
persons with certain comforts, more or less discontented, to an 
existing number of such persons, the good done being measured 
by the doubtful advantage conferred on the number of units 
added to the quasi-comfortable total ; it is a question of 
removing obstructions to a satisfactory life, the problem being 
of such a nature that an obstruction removed, or a life 
awakened, in any unit, affects in principle the life of all 
other units for the better, bringing all nearer to the life which 
they are bound to lead. It may also happen that not the 
essential improvement, but some incident of the improvement of 
one life, may tell hardly on another. This is a possibility which 
Mr. Taylor insists on at length. The first thing to remember is 
that granting the fact, it is another effect over and above the 
tendency to better the whole which lies in the bettering of one,, 
which so far always exists. Then, further, even in economic 
problems, the main rule is the other way. Pessimism here 
tends to fall into the fallacy of the work found. Even dis- 
placement by machinery, the author's one really formidable 
point, loses its terrors if frankly faced, as we face and provide: 
against other risks of life. 
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It is necessary to break offi I will only observe, in con- 
clusion, that metaphysical theory seems to demand a general 
convergence of the aspects of the ethical end as well as a 
divergence in occasional application. It is no objection to 
this that the point of complete fusion may fall beyond the 
sphere of ethics. If we consider the account of morality on 
the side of its true infinity which was given us in Ethical 
Studies we shall not be at a loss to look for the beginnings, 
within the moral sphere, of the process which is completed 
beyond it* 



Discussion on Dk. Bosanquet's Paper. 
Criticism by Mr. A. E. Taylor : — 

The following note makes no claim to be anything more 
than it calls itself. In the press of teaching work I have not 
yet had time to study Dr. Bosanquet's criticisms as fully as 
I hope to do, and therefore cannot say how far they may 
ultimately lead me to modify any of my published views, 
though I feel strongly the a priori likelihood that, where we 
differ he will prove to be right and I wrong. Pending fuller 
study, I may offer the following statement of the main points 
on which his paper has failed to satisfy me that I am 
mistaken : — 

A. Description in Science, — Of course I mean " description 
in terms of general relations." I should not myself call a 
collection of particular details as such a scientific description. 
All description, to my mind, means analysis of structure, as 
I thought I had made clear at p. 19 of my book, by speaking 
of it as " inseparable from the most minute and thoroughgoing 
analysis," and elsewhere by repeated insistence on " coherence " 
as essential to scientific description. My use of the word was 

* A, and R.y ed. 2, p. 426. 
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mainly influenced by that of writers like Avenarius, Kirchhoff, 
and Mach, who employ it to denote the reduction of physical 
facts to general formulas. [In the passage at p. 450, about 
Green's view of the physical world, it is true that I wrote 
" direct perception " by a slip, where it would have been better 
to say " direct apprehension " ; I was, of course, not thinking of 
sense-perception.] My account, I believe, nearly coincides 
with the saying of Prof. Munsterberg that "alles Beschreiben 
erst dann, wenn es auf Zusammenhange hinarbeitet, seinen 
logischen Wert gewinnt." The objections I felt to the word 
" explanation " were (1) that it seems to carry with it a hint of 
interpretation by reference to an external " noumenal " ground 
or thing-in-itself, and (2) that it does not suggest so clearly 
as could be wished that the unity of the world of experience is 
rather that of plan or purpose than of abstract law. 

B. Green's Doctrine of the Self. — As I understand Dr 
Bosanquet, his criticism amounts to this. Green's " eternal 
consciousness" was not meant for a psychical fact, but for 
an " epistemological " pre-requisite of knowledge, and there- 
fore my criticism of it is beside the mark. This view would, 
I suppose, make Green's doctrine identical in principle with 
Mlinsterberg's. The diflBculty I find in both writers is that 
they seem to state their "epistemological" result in a way 
which brings it into conflict with psychical fact when they 
demand that the act of knowledge shall be timeless. (See 
Prolegomena, p. 57, where the process of learning a truth is 
admitted to involve a series of events, but the "knowing 
consciousness " denied to be an event.) I had always supposed 
that Xxreen first unconsciously turned his " epistemology " into 
an assumption about psychical facts, and then went on, on the 
strength of it, to treat empirical psychology as a thing which 
has no right to exist. (See Introduction to Hume, in Works, I, 
pp. 6, 7, where Locke is attacked for using psychology to 
throw light on the origin of knowledge, and the "Hegelian 
reduction of psychology to metaphysics " spoken of in a way 
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which seems to imply the writer's approval. So I had always 
thought that the veiy careful language of the Prolegomena 
about the "animal organism" which has become the vehicle 
of the eternal consciousness was meant to convey the suggestion 
that any knowledge we can have of the nature of the vehicle 
must be sought from physiology and not from psychol(:^.> 
My object was not in the least to question Green's conception 
of the systematic character of knowledge and reality, but to- 
indicate the point at which that character seems to me to have 
been misinterpreted into psychological fiction. What Dr. 
Bosanquet himself says about Green's use of the punctuvn 
stans argument, I take it, amounts to a half-confession that the 
psychology is fictitious. That you cannot really make a final 
severance between your theory of knowledge and your 
psychology I admit, as also that I for one do not know how 
the two things are to be united. But I feel sure it cannot 
l)e done by the manufacture of " psychological monsters." 

What I personally feel as the strongest point of Dr. 
Bosanquet's argument, is his reply to my contention that 
Green's theory involves the "underived" character, in some 
sense, of the finite self. I should not like to say, without 
careful re-study of Green in the light of Dr. Bosanquet's paper, 
how far his criticism has shaken my position. Yet, even with 
his commentary, the first chapter of the ProlegomeTia still seems 
to me, intentionally or not, to deny that the self of psychology 
can be a product of evolution. There is also for me the further 
difficulty that the consciousness of relations of which Green 
speaks is regularly described as a consciousness of relations. 
Hence, for any one who believes (1) that in simple apprehension 
we have a form of consciousness which is not yet relational, and 
(2) that a completed experience would be no longer relational. 
Green's doctrine seems to involve the ascription of ultimateness 
to an accident of the finite human self. Dr. Bosanquet's 
own apparent refusal to recognise the place of sensation in 
psychology — ^his reference to James on this point is too general 
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to admit of verification, but the interpretation is certainly not 
what I for one had understood James to mean — perhaps 
minimises the diflSculty to his mind. 

C. Egoism and Altruism, — Possibly I have paid the penalty 
for the adoption of a popular but misleading term by occasion- 
ally falling into a false antithesis. But the footnote on p. 130 
of my book, with other passages, will show that I have never 
suggested that the antithesis is between mere self, as such, and 
a society from which the self is excluded, and also that I only 
regard the conflict as serious in an exceptional minority of 
cases. My view is simply that you cannot always promote 
your own good in the exact proportion in which you promote 
that of your society, and vice versd. Hence I think " the total 
heterogeneity of these two parts of morality " an exaggerated * 
description of my position, according to which they are after 
all outgrowths from a single root. It may be that the whole 
within which self-assertion and self-sacrifice are harmonised 
may, for practical purposes, be taken as more nearly coinciding 
with the social organisation than I Tiave allowed; in other 
words, I have, perhaps, as Dr. Bosanquet says, made too little 
of the positive side of the doctrine of degrees of reality. Yet, 
seeing that no social organisation of human beings is identical 
with the Universe, I do not see that we can expect self-realisa- 
tion and self-surrender to be always and finally reconciled 
within the limits of any. I should have thought that the 
growing complexity of the conditions of life was steadily 
making it harder to identify the " goodness " of a man with 
that of a " citizen." If I were asked, " Do the social relations of 
the individual exhaust its whole ethical content ? " I feel sure I 
should have to say " No "; and one might point to the regularity 
with which, in human history, periods of devotion to a purely 
"civic" ideal of duty have been followed by periods of 
recognition of "philosophical," or "cathartic," or "ascetic" 
virtue as the highest ideal as a sociological and psychological 
fact of the first importance. The question is, to my mind; 

E 
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fundamental in ethics, and I hope to have an earlj opportunity 
of explaining and defending my treatment of it more fully. 

Criticism by Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson : — 

I greatly regret that, not having read Mr. Taylor's book, I 
am in no position to form a reliable opinion on the merits of the 
present controvers}', so far as the views of the two combatants 
individually are concerned. I must content myself with making 
some few remarks suggested by Dr. Bosanquet's presentation 
of Green's theory in his Prolegomena to Ethics, Dr. Bosanquet 
has quite rightly directed our attention to the first book of 
the Prolegomena, as giving the speculative foundations on 
which Green's whole ethical doctrine rests. His paper consists 
of two parts — the first devoted mainly to those speculative 
foundations ; the second to his ethical doctrine. 

In the speculative foundations two ideas are prominent, 
closely connected, and, indeed, necessary and complementary to 
each other. One of these is that of the community of agency 
operative in the understanding of each human individual on 
the one hand, and in the "eternal consciousness," or, in 
ordinary words, the divine mind on the other. The second 
idea is that of the necessity of a Whole being seen or grasped 
in thought, before any Part can be rightly understood. 

In Green's system, no doubt, both these ideas are necessary, 
and closely bound up with each other. But I cannot help 
thinking that Dr. Bosanquet gives an undue prominence to 
the latter, the idea of Whole and Part, at the expense of the 
former, that of community in the nature of the agency ; for to 
me it seems clear that the idea of community between the 
divine and human agency was at once the idea most prominent 
in Green's mind, and that on which his ethical doctrine more 
immediately depends. In reversing this order of prominence, 
Dr. Bosanquet brings Green far nearer to Hegel, and removes 
him farther from Kant than I venture to think would have 
been Green's own estimate of the case. 
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For instance, Dr. Bosanquet quotes Green {Proleg, § 29) 
as speaking of "some unifying principle analogous to that 
of our understanding." And again, " the * something analogous 
to our understanding ' which was all he ventured to postulate.*' 
But in his theory Green goes much farther than the assertion 
of a mere analogy. He does so when in § 47, a passage referred 
to by Dr. Bosanquet, he recognises "an essential identity 
between the subject which forms the unifying principle of the 
experienced world, and that which, in us, qualifies us for an 
experience of it." That the word mhject in this passage might 
possibly mean logical subject, or subject in predication, is 
negatived by the tenour of the whole context, in which Green 
is speaking of a "function," an "agency," and a "thinking 
subject." 

And again still more clearly in § 67, a passage also referred 
to by Dr. Bosanquet, he says : " * Our consciousness ' may 
mean either of two things : either a function of the animal 
organism, which is being made, gradually and with interrup- 
tions, a vehicle of the eternal consciousness ; or that eternal 
consciousness itself, as making the animal organism its vehicle, 
and subject to certain limitations in so doing, but retaining its 
essential characteristic as independent of time, as the deter- 
minant of becoming, which has not and does not itself become. 
« « « 

" It is this latter consciousness, as so far realised in or 
communicated to us through modification of the animal 
organism, that constitutes our knowledge, with the relations, 
characteristic of knowledge, into which time does not enter, 
which are not in becoming, but are once for all what they 
are." 

Passing now to the subject of Green's ethical doctrine, 
reviewed in the second part of Dr. Bosanquet's paper, I would 
call attention to §§ 174 and 175 of the Prolegomena, the former 
being also referred to by Dr. Bosanquet, which together throw 
a valuable light on the connection between the two parts of 

E 2 
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Green's theory, the speculative foundations in Book I, and the 
practical and ethical doctrine in Books III and IV. Briefly 
stated, their gist is as follows : — The " eternal consciousness "' 
as existing in man — i.e,, "our consciousness" in the second 
sense of § 67 — is self-determining as well as self-conscious, and 
since, being self-conscious, it can discriminate itself from the 
conditions imposed upon it by its animal organism, it cannot 
be conscious of those conditions " without seeking some satis- 
faction of itself, some realisation of its capabilities that shall be 
independent of those conditions." (§ 175, from its concluding 
sentence.) 

Moreover, in § 187, Green lays great stress on the necessity 
that the eternal consciousness must be a Person, — "a Being 
in whom we exist ; with whom we are in principle one ; with 
whom the human spirit is identical, in the sense that He is all 
that the human spirit is capable of becoming." (§ 187, from 
its concluding sentence, p. 198.) 

The ethical ideal, then, or in another way of expressing it, 
the moral duty, of man consists, in Green's doctrine, in hia 
making himself, so far as possible, all that the eternal con- 
sciousness already is. The first question then must be. How 
can any man know all that the eternal consciousness already 
is ? or, if that is impossible. How can he know when he is, and 
when he is not, pursuing the right course towards it ? This is 
the all-important question of the moral criterion of right and 
wrong. On Green's principles we must here stand on distinctly 
psychological ground, as well as on groimd purely philosophicaL 
Why ? Because, whatever our view may be of the nature of 
the human agent, we have to take account of the actual motive 
force, the dynamic, of conduct, as well as of the analysis of his. 
(the agent's) character, the criterion, and the end or ideal On 
Green's principles, then, when we are treating of ethics, we are 
of necessity psychologising as well as philosophising. 

But to return to the criterion. And first let us see what 
Green says of the origin of all moral progress. In § 309. 
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p. 337, we find him saying: "The state of mind which is now 
most naturally expressed by the questions, Have I been what 
I should be ? shall I be what I should be, in doing so and so ? 
is that in which all moral progress originates. It must have 
preceded the formation of definite ideals of character, as well 
as any articulation of the distinction between outward action 
and its motives." From this it seems clear, that for Green the 
End or Ideal, alone, can furnish no criterion, since moral 
progress originates prior to any definite ideal being formed, 
and therefore to any definite idea of the Summum Bonum, 
On the other hand, he strongly maintains that we can and 
do form a definite idea of the direction of the conduct in which 
the Summum Bonum lies. {See § 354, pp. 394-96.) 

This, it will be observed, is a statement of the practical 
criterion of conduct for men acting in society, as well as of 
the direction in which the Summum Bonum lies. The same 
criterion is stated still more precisely in § 377, pp. 421-22. 
'*How can the view of the good for which we have been 
pleading afford such direction or criterion? The answer lies 
in a consideration of that unity of the human spirit throughout 
its individual manifestations, in virtue of which the realisation 
of its possibilities, though a personal object to each man, is 
at the same time an object fully attainable by one only so far 
as it is attained by the whole human society." In brief, the 
right action must be such as to make, or tend to make, other 
men, as well as the agent himself, better men than before; 
better, not happier, and better in the sense of more fully 
realising each his own individual capabilities. 

In all such reasoning as this, we are, whether we like it or 
not, on clearly psychological ground. We are not referred for 
our ethical criterion to the reflection, that there is an Universe 
of which we are but infinitesimal members, or an Universal 
Summum Bonum, which as such infinitesimal members we are, 
or ought to be, each striving to realise. The universality of 
the End cannot furnish a guide to any immediate step.* On 
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the contrary, the whole nerve and strength of Green's ethical 
argument lies in his speculative theory, that the self-deter- 
mining agency in us is essentially identical with ihe self- 
determining agency which produces, upholds, and pervades 
the Universe, which latter agency, being no abstraction, 
but the agency of a self-conscious Person, can be judged of 
only by what we know of the self-determining agency in 
ourselves. 

The fundamental and speculative part of Green's whole 
theory of Ethic bears, therefore, a distinctly psychological 
character, and if the ethical part of that whole theory is to 
be maintained, while the fundamental and speculative part is 
judged to have broken down as either erroneous or insufficient, 
it cannot be maintained by substituting any theory which is 
not psychological eis its speculative basis. That is to say, it 
cannot be maintained by substituting the idea of Whole and 
Part for the lost or surrendered idea of real self -determining 
agency. Or, in other words, the Hegelian variety of German 
a priorism cannot be the inheritor of the ethical part of Green's 
theory, by simply substituting the idea of Whole and Part for 
Green's complex idea of a real and personal agency, as producer 
and upholder of the Universe. 

The real problem would then be, in case any ethical theory 
of the same general character as Green's were to be maintained, 
to find, if possible, a support for the ethical doctrines of a clear 
distinction between moral right and wrong, and of man's free 
agency and responsibility, in a psychological theory of tlie 
genesis and process of conscious action; — of course in com- 
bination with metaphysical analysis, by which alone the 
characteristics of conscious action, as immediately known to 
the individual agent, can be discovered and ascertained. In 
other words, the problem could be solved only by analysis of 
those phenomena which are briefly described as the Conscience 
of the individual agent. Dr. Bosanquet says most truly, 
"Only in morality, the necessary data are in possession of 
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one person alone. The judgment of others must be scientifi- 
cally worthless." The criterion, therefore, I submit, must also 
be in possession of that one person alone, and it must be a 
criterion by which he judges the right and the wrong of his 
own Ends or Ideals of conduct. 

Except in this one point, I am in hearty agreement with 
Dr. Bosanquet's admirable exposition of the non-heterogeneons* 
ness of the two supposed separable and conflicting Ends, of 
Egoism and Altruism, by referring to a subtler distinction of 
Mr. Bradley's, which he (Mr. Bosanquet) expresses as that 
between self-systematisation and self -dissipation, and, indeed^ 
with all this latter part of his paper. What I am unable 
to admit is, that any Ideal or End can, in that character,, 
supply an ultimate criterion between moral right and wrong. 
And I think that in this point I am in closer agreement with 
Green's own view in the Prolegomena than the accomplished 
writer of the paper before us. 

Eeply by Dr. Bosanquet : — 

I would add, as the opportunity is given me, a few words of 
explanation rather than controversy. 

I think Mr. Hodgson's first point is that I have underrated 
the degree of sameness which Green alleged to hold between the 
human and the divine consciousness. I did not doubt that 
Green held them to be the same ; but I was interested to show 
that he considered their sameness compatible with a great 
diflTerence of form, such as would follow from their respective 
perfection and imperfection. I do not think he was bound to 
introduce his relational system into the divine mind, nor to 
treat it as consisting of what we call Intelligence as such. I 
drew attention to indications that he had formed beyond this 
point of view. The passage from § 67 should be read in close 
connection with § 68, where it appears clearly that the " one *' 
consciousness is ihe whole or completion, to which the " other " 
is related as a part or process. 
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I hope sliortly to publish something at greater length on 
the " criterion." But I will just say that its application does 
not seem to me a specially psychological question, excepting in 
the sense in which it is also a commercial or sociological 
question. All knowledge, no doubt, would be helpful in it. 
But the problem is one of working out a principle in the 
details of life. We are to regard it as a " whole " ; to make 
it into a ** whole " — that is, to act in respect of conduct as a 
man of science acts in respect of theory — to be ** equal to the 
situation." I did not mean to say that only the individual could 
have the criterion — that, I hold, is involved in the nature of 
tlie human mind. But I do think, and meant to say, that only 
the individual can have before him the whole " situation," to 
which the criterion is to be applied. 

Perhaps the discussion with Mr. Taylor as to Green's view 
of psychology is partly verbal. Green seems to me to say 
clearly that he welcomed any pure history (including descrip- 
tion) of the human consciousness as a process in time, that is, 
what would now be called a " phenomenalist " psychology. 
What he could not stand was «, a psychology such as he 
thought he found in Locke, which aimed at accounting for 
knowledge qud knowledge, and jS, a " physical psychology," as 
in , Spencer and Lewes, which (he thought) aimed at explaining 
knowledge out of nerve-tremors. As to the word " physiology," 
Carpenter's and Maudsley's Mental Physiologies were before 
the world in his time, and might have affected his usage. 
But the science, whatever it was, was certainly to include the 
time-process of the mind. 

About " description " Mr. Taylor's explanation leaves little 
difS^rence between us; only that I think the word promises a 
novelty and freedom from traditional logic which it does not 
achieve. If it means anything, I suggest it means a half- 
heartedness about necessity. Its strongest implication is that 
what you describe is fact; but fact, as such, can never be 
science, and I suspect Mr. Taylor's authorities — whom I deeply 
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regret that I have not studied — of not feeling quite sure about 
the theory of science, and therefore guarding their retreat, so 
to speak, by a non-committal phrase which implies, " at least 
tliese things are fact." If not, I think the^ term " description " 
meaningless. 

About Egoism and Altruism my point was that there is 
no more necessary conflict between them than between any 
oilier two describable objects of action, eg., between two forms 
of altruism, such as benefiting one man and benefiting a 
tliousand or a community. Between self-assertion and self- 
sacrifice there is a real contrast; they are opposed by their 
definition as discrepant dealings with the same material. But 
Egoism and Altruism are mere diflferents, and have only the 
same risks of discrepancy as any other two things in an 
imperfect world. 

The- references to James about sensation are primarily to 
his chapter on the subject (XVII of the Principles), and more 
especially to vol. ii, pp. 1, 7, 8, 10, 11 (note), 27, 81, 82,. 261 
(quotation from Hering), and 216, to illustrate the wider sense 
in which he uses the term. I seriously believe, assuming any 
careful theory of the relation of body and mind, that James's 
theory is the same as Green's, or, at the very least, sustains 
the main point of the same polemic. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROBABILITY. 
By Arthur Boutwood. 

§ I- 

Notwithstanding the name I have chosen for my paper, it is 
not my purpose this evening to invite you to any consideration 
of the laws of probability, — of the mathematical calculation 
of chances. If I were addressing a distinctively theological 
audience, I might say that I wish to discuss the philosophy 
of Faith. On the other hand, T might, perhaps, fairly say that 
the immediate subject of my paper is the philosophy of the 
Practical Judgment. But to these words. Practical Judgment, 
the history of thought has given a meaning which, for the 
purposes of this evening's discussion, I could not make my 
own, and which, in this immediate connection, would be only 
misleading. I confess, at once, that, for the title of my paper, 
altliough not, I think, for any essential part of my argument, I 
am indebted to Bishop Butler. " Probable evidence," he writes, 
in a well-known passage in the Introduction to his Analogy,' — 
** Probable evidence, in its very nature, affords but an imperfect 
kind of information ; and is to be considered as relative only 
to beings of limited capacities. Nothing which is the possible 
object of knowledge, whether past, present, or future, can be 
probable to an infinite Intelligence; since it cannot but be 
discerned absolutely as it is in itself, certainly true, or certainly 
false. But to us, probability is the very guide of life." Since 
these words are, thus, in this sense, initial, let us make them 
our starting-point. 

" Probability is the very guide of life." The world's every- 
day common-sense thinks far otherwise. To it, — to the plain 
man of common, ordinary, understanding,— ;/ac<s, not probabili- 
ties, are, or should be, sovereign in life, for they define the 
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practical possibilities of our lives, and furnish, or seem to 
furnish, the final test of our thinking. 

But what does the plain man mean by a fad ? At first, 
while yet quite innocent of any tincture of philosophy, he 
would probably say, " A fact is something that exists, — some- 
thing that I know" Later on, after he had touched the fringe 
of philosophy, and had mastered some of its simpler expressions 
suflBciently to misuse them, he would, perhaps, explain to us 
something about "independent objectivity." In either case, 
his meaning would seem to be this, — that a fact is something 
given or presented, something which is discovered by us in the 
act of knowledge, but which does not receive, — either in its 
essential nature as an existing thing, or in its apparent 
character, — any touch of relativity from the conditions of that 
discovery. It is this unrelatedness — not absolute, of course, 
(for, even to the plain understanding, the act of knowing 
admittedly implies a certain sort of relation,) not absolute, but 
genuine and complete, so far as concerns the self-constituted 
reality of all that makes a given fact to be what it appeara to 
be, — it is this unrelatedness that, to the plain man's thought, 
certifies it to be, indeed, a fact, and not a mere appearance, — 
a mere subjective appearance, as he would probably say. To 
the non-philosophical understanding,— the understanding which, 
however otherwise well informed and capable, has not received 
the special discipline of philosophy, — to the non-philosophical 
understanding, the doctrine of the Eelativity of Knowledge 
always appears an open door to Doubt.* To it, independent 
reality is the characteristic of everything that can be called 
a fact. To it, a fact is something that exists, as it were, 
(if we leave out of sight, for the moment, any doctrine of 
creation,) in its own right, — ^which is what it seems to be, quite 

♦ Thus, there appear to be not a few who find in Canon Gore's 
explanatory suggestion that the Eeality of the Eucharistic Presence is 
relative to the faith of the communicant Church (vide The Body of Christy 
pp. 149-163), a practical denial of the doctrine of the Real Presence. 
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irrespectively of our perception of it, and which would he what 
it seems to be, even though there were no one to perceive it. 

Visual perception is, therefore, to the apprehension of the 
plain man, a typical case of knowledge, and the objects 
perceived in such perception are, to him, typical facts. In 
all experience of this order, facts appear to him to be genuine 
data^ but it is not immediacy of presentation that makes them 
facts, but independence. Because, therefore, immediateness in 
knowledge is not the distinctive character which makes a fact 
to be a fact, the plain man does not conceive that his know- 
ledge of facts is limited by sense-perception. Ordinarily, — at 
least, before Criticism has commenced its work with him, — he 
is quite willing to accept as facts things which he knows only 
by credible report or tradition, or by certain inference. That 
there is an Antarctic continent, that the Battle of Hastings was 
fought A.D. 1066, that heat is a mode of motion, that light is 
transmitted by ethereal vibrations, perhaps, that Man has a 
simian, or simian-like, ancestry, — all these, if his faith or 
information be of sufficient degree and quality, the plain man 
28 quite willing to accept and put forward as facts. 

But this early confidence is by no means permanent. The 
plain man may not, it is true, come to doubt the existence of 
an Antarctic continent, but the Kingdom of Heaven may easily 
become an uncertainty. He may not doubt that the Battle of 
Hastings was fought a.d. 1066, — he probably does not care 
whether it was or was not, — but he may quite readily come 
to doubt whether water was actually turned into wine at Cana 
in Galilee. I have illustrated the plain man's transition from 
his early certainty of knowledge by reference to ordinary 
Christian credenda, because, in this our day, it is in matters 
of religious concern that the plain man most frequently awakes 
to criticism, but, if his intelligence continue alert, he soon 
discovers that evidential uncertainty is not peculiar to Christian 
tradition, but extends, in varying degrees, to everything which 
comes to us through human report. This discovery does not 
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alter his conception of fact, which still remains, for him, that 
which has independent reality, but because his conception is 
not altered, it leads him to look for fact more especially to 
sense-perception, which, by the immediacy which seems to 
characterise it, appears to him to give a knowledge of reality 
which is independent of the weakness of tradition and report. 

Inference, however, still remains to him as a means o^ 
knowledge, — as a way of access to facts. But, even here, 
criticism pursues him. He knows only the traditional forms 
of logic, according to which the inference of particulars is 
always by deduction from universals, and he is readily 
persuaded that our knowledge of the concrete reality of the 
world can never be so exhaustive as to give us true 
universals, — that is, propositions which -are universal other- 
wise than in their verbal expression. It is true that an 
acquaintance with Eeality far less than will yield a complete 
enumeration of particulars will give us working universals 
which may be made the bases of practically useful inference, 
but, unless the preliminary enumeration which gives him his^ 
initial universal be truly exhaustive, — in which case, of course, 
there can be no need for inference, — he never feels certain that 
Nature will not, out of her unexplored residuary quantities,, 
produce something that will render his inference futile. When 
once he has seen this undefined and indefinable margin of 
possibility, he can no longer rely upon deduction to give hint 
what he calls knowledge, although he may continue to trust it- 
for serviceable probabilities. Once more, therefore, he turns to- 
sense-perception for his facts. 

But, even in sense-perception, Criticism finds abundant 
opportunity for destructive work. At first, no doubt, we 
seem to have in it precisely that evidence of independent 
reality which, as we have seen, the plain man naturally takes 
to be the distinctive characteristic of fact. But, in all sense- 
perception, there is, confessedly, a certain relation between 
the object that is known and the person who knows it. Even- 
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in this seemingly most certain knowledge there is, therefore, 
admittedly, a certain relativity, and the more we fix our 
attention on the act whereby we know, — on the processes 
by which knowledge, in the plain man's sense, reaches us 
through our senses, — the wider does the range of this relativity 
become. At first, perhaps, the plain man would find it 
diflBcult to give any very clear account of the relation which, 
he admits, exists in sense-perception. He is only concerned to 
maintain that, whatever its nature and range, it does not, from 
his point of view, afifeot the claim of the objects known in 
sense-perception to be, as they are known, veritable facts. 
But when Analysis once seriously commences its work, he 
soon perceives that, in this confessed relativity, many things^ 
including some that, at first, unmistakably seemed to possess 
independent reality, are vitally involved. Nor can he easily 
see where Analysis will stop. If he follow it to its apparent 
end, it will seemingly destroy, in any given reality, the last 
shreds of independence, and will leave him only what he wQl 
perhaps call a mere subjective content of experience, — "a 
dream, without a dreamer." Certainly, such a result would 
be hopelessly barren of " facts." 

§11. 

The conclusion we have thus far reached seems to be this, — 
that, if the plain man's conception of fact be accepted as final, 
then we have no means of reaching fact, for even sense- 
perception — which the plain man, at first, undoubtedly holds 
to afiford a typical case of knowledge, — even sense-perception 
gives way before an analysis which leaves us with nothing that 
satisfies his initial thought,— with nothing that can claim to 
be, — in the plain man's own words, — ^independent and objective 
reality. 

But the question naturally arises, — ^if sense-perception fail 
us, are there not other paths to knowledge, other paths along 
which the plain man can reach facts of the sort he seeks ? 
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Philosophy, we know, has often advanced a serious claim 
to bring the inmost Eeality of the world within our reach. 
Mathematics, too, as an exposition of the Beal, seems beyond 
scepticism. Natural Science, also, has its own advocates, 
zealous to claim for it knowledge of the most certain sort 
accessible to man, — knowledge, too, which vindicates itself 
by giving us no small measure of speculative and practical 
mastery over the physical order of the world. Others, too, 
find in Eevelation, and others in the life of goodness, — the 
life of mor^l endeavour, — a truth that leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Now, concerning all these, what shall we say ? Eemember, 
we are endeavouring to reach facts that shall satisfy the plain 
man's conception of fact. The question is — can any of the 
several paths just indicated help us ? 

I think not. Philosophy — notwithstanding the claims often 
made for Ontology, — Philosophy and Mathematics are purely 
conceptual, and have no direct and immediate reference to 
either the Actual or the Possible. Philosophy, — in those 
aspects of it which, here and now, immediately concern us, — 
deals with our conceptions of Eeality and of Truth, but it 
cannot tell us that our conceptions are Tooi^e than our concep- 
tions, — are canons of Existence, as well as norms of our thinking. 
It is true that our thought professes to construe the world, but 
is that profession valid ? It may or it may not be. If it be 
demomtrably valid, it can be so only in virtue of some inter- 
mediary apparatus of thought which connects our philosophical 
thinking with the world it claims to construe, and, as yet, 
such an apparatus has not been discovered. 

It is precisely similar with Pure Mathematics, which deals 
with abstract conceptions of number, extension, and motion, 
but which, equally with Philosophy, is entirely conceptual. 
Neither in the one case, nor in the other, have we an 
apparently or demonstrably valid means of attaining to a 
knowledge, in the plain man's sense, of that natural reality 
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which, as the plain man would tell us, is certainly other than 
eonceptuak 

Physical Science seems, at first sight, likely to be moi^ 
helpful, for, certainly, it deals directly with things which the 
plain man is well content to accept as facts. But Physical 
Science, in so far as it is observation^ is open to the analysis 
which proves fatal to the plain man's confidence in sense-per- 
ception ; in so far as it essays explanation, it is but a cruder 
philosophy, and, in so far as it attempts prediction, it rests 
upon preconceptions essentially philosophical in character. In 
either case, it shares the speculative weakness necessarily inci- 
dent to the purely conceptual character of Philosophy. Let us 
take only one point, — the law of the Uniformity of Nature, 
upon which Physical Science bases, not only its explanations, 
when it ventures upon explanation, but, also, it3 predictions, 
and its experiments. What is this, but a scientific presentation 
of our philosophical demand for rational unity ? In Philosophy 
that demand is regulative of our thinking, — it is a purely 
conceptual canon. Science hypothetically applies it to Nature. 
The law of Uniformity is not a discovery made by the Physical 
Sciences, but a postulate used by them, and, although it may 
receive abundant illustration in scientific discovery and experi- 
ment, it can never, strictly speaking, be proved by Science, and 
Science, in making use of it, is as open to the charge of Con- 
ceptualism as any of the historical forms of Ontology.* 

♦ It may be said, perhaps, that, if Physical Science does not give u» 
knowledge of fact such as the plain man seeks, it may, at least, shut out 
certain important mistakes. It can tell us, for example, that miracles 
are never to be accepted as facts. Can it ? 

It is contended that, since miracles are said to be due to a Divine inter- 
vention in the order of the world, the actual occurrence of a miracle would 
involve a breach of the law of Uniformity, and, also, of the closely- 
related laws of the Conservation of Matter and Force. But would it ? 
The law of Uniformity simply says that in like conditions we shall have 
like results, but, ex hypothesis in every miracle, the conditions are 
changed by the presence of a new factor, namely, the Divine purpose and 
act. As for the Laws of Conservation, I confess that I see nothing in 
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There now remain Eevelation, and the life of practical good- 
ness, as possible avenues of approach to the plain man's facts. 
As these will come before us again, in the two remaining 
sections of our paper, it will, I think, be convenient if we 
postpone the more particular consideration of them until then. 
For the immediate necessities of our argument, we need only- 
notice that neither can give us knowledge of the sort that 
we are in quest of. Morality is directly concerned with the 
sphere of the inner life, and we are seeking for a truth outside 
and independent of ourselves. As to Eevelation, — in so far as 
it purports to give immediate knowledge of such truth, it is 
open to a criticism essentially the same as that which, in the 
plain man's judgment, destroys the evidential value of sense- 
perception, and, in so far as its Divine authority is a matter of 
tradition or inference, it falls before the earlier criticism — 
earlier in the order in which it appears in this paper, — which 
shakes his confidence in deduction and report. 

§111. 

We have been searching for the plain man's " facts," and, 
thus far, we have failed to find' them. They are given neither 
by every-day Experience, nor by Inference ; neither by 



the mere statement of miraculous change to suggest any contravention of 
those laws. Take, for example, the traditional conversion of water into 
wine, — might it not have been possible for an observer, with adequate 
knowledge, to write out a list of physical equations covering the entire 
process of the change ? 

But, even if miracles did involve a breach of the law of Uniformity, 
they would not, of necessity, cease to be rationaUy credible, for that law 
is but a particular form of the wider and more fundamental philosophical 
" law " of rational unity. Miracles would cease to be rationally credible 
only if they clearly negatived the unity of the world as a rational whole, 
but the rational unity of the world may consist, — nay, must consist,— in 
something quite other than mere regularity in the physical conditioniug 
of physical change. 

This appears to show the inconclusiveness, especially from the plain 
man's point of view, of the merely scientific interpretation of Nature. 

F 
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Philosophy, nor by any of the Sciences ; neither by Revealed 
lleligion, nor by Practical Morality. Does not the conclusionr 
seem obvious ? We must either revise our conception of Fact, 
or abandon our search for it. But, to the plain man, even after 
he has passed through no small experience in Criticism, his 
initial conception of Fact seems sovereign in Thought. It 
seems, perhaps, barely possible that Fact of this nature does^ 
not actually exist, and it may well be, he is driven to conclude, 
that even though it exist, — as he is compelled to think it must^ 
— it is unattainable by us. But conceptual or actual, attain* 
able or unattainable, Fact, as he originally conceived it, remains 
dominant in his thought, as the norm of Eeality, and the ultimate 
test of Truth. When, therefore, he is brought face to face with 
the conclusions we have just reached, he has no choice but to 
withdraw from an enterprise which, as it now seems, can result 
only in failure. An alternative is, it is true, theoretically open 
to him, — the alternative of revision, — ^but it is not practically 
available, because (for the present, at least,) he cannot revise 
his thought. 

Therefore, he abandons his quest, and becoming, — ^at least, in 
Philosophy, — an Agnostic upon questions of ultimate validity^ 
he endeavours to rest content with such reality as he meets in 
the world of practice. 

It is true that the practical reality which he there knows^ 
is not reality of the sort he set out to find: — it is, indeed,, 
precisely by criticism of the practical reality given in every- 
day knowledge that he has been led to distinguish it from the 
reality of Fact, — of Fact as he still continues to conceive it. 
But, although the practical reality that meets him in experience,, 
no longer seems to have the ultimate and full reality which he 
attributes to independent and, as one may say, self-subsistent 
Fact, it is, undoubtedly, far removed from delusion. Whatever 
other and more complete form of Eeality the plain man may find 
himself able to conceive, — may, indeed, find himself compelled 
to regard as normal, — it is abundantly clear that in Experience 
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we actually have Eeality, — that, indeed, in it we have the only 
Reality we know, the only Eeality directly accessible to us. 

Abandoning, therefore, his search for " Fact " as a profitless 
essay in metempiric, the plain man seeks content in the world 
of practice. Whereas, aforetime, he sought for Truth, for 
some knowledge, — untainted, even though not untouched, by 
relativity, — wherein he would find such a complete and 
ultimate Eeality as could serve for a final criterion of his 
thought, — he now seeks for content, for practical content. 
The change, as we shall presently see, is not without significance. 

Now, when the plain man thus returns to the world of 
practice, in what particular directions does he seek content? 
He seeks it in Natural Science, in Eeligion, in the practical life 
of goodness, in Art. 

Three of these need not detain us long. In the Natural 
Sciences he gains an ever-increasing intimacy with the actual 
world around him, — an intimacy which not only enables him 
to read a definite order in the throng of natural events, but 
which becomes of ever- widening serviceableness for the practical 
needs of his daily life, and the order thus discovered, the 
serviceableness thus won, are alike unaffected, as positive gains 
to knowledge and to life, by any incompleteness of Eeality 
which his abandoned " Metempiric,'' if he again had recourse to 
it, might be able to detect in the data of his study. In Art, 
too, he finds, not only a satisfaction of self-expression, but, also, 
a discipline profoundly significant for his practical outlook upon 
life, — profoundly helpful in the building up of that ethical 
character upon which, ultimately, the practical activities of 
individual life, and the practical outcome of national life, alike 
so largely depend, and here, again, the gain to life is indepen- 
dent of his conception of Fact. In the life of goodness, too, 
the gain is, essentially, precisely similar to that won by the 
discipline of Art. All these, therefore, — Natural Science, Art, 
Goodness, — bring to the plain man a practically valuable 
content. 

F 2 
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Religioa, — the remaining way in which the plain man seeks 
content, after he has acquiesced in an ultimate Agnosticism of 
Thought, — claims longer consideration. 

In all the more developed forms of Eeligion — and it is only 
with, these that we need this evening concern ourselves, — in 
all the more developed forms of Eeligion, two elements are, 
I think, always discernible. The one we may call speculative 
or doctrinal, the other practical or ethical Historically, these 
two elements are always closely related to each other, and it is 
only by abstraction that we are able to separate them, and to 
set them in that clear contrast in which they are often shown. 
It is to the speculative, or doctrinal, side of Religion that men 
often turn for that complete Reality, as it seems to them, of 
"independent" Fact which is their ultimate criterion, but 
which seems to escape them, not only in ordinary experience, 
but, also, in the more special disciplines of Philosophy and 
Science. In the secrets of the inner life, or in the authoritative 
voice of a Church which claims, or seems, to be divinely-guided, 
they think that they have a Truth which, although, of course, 
in a sense, related to them as recipients of it, has in it no 
trace of the weakness of relativity. But this truth beyond 
Criticism, — ^how do they know it ? Sometimes, apparently, by 
a consciousness of which mystic illumination is a typical illus- 
tration. But whatever be the precise content, in any particular 
case, of the "religious" consciousness, it is probably safe to say 
that it never includes an immediate knowledge of seemingly 
independent Fact, such as, at first, seems, to the plain man, to 
be given in daily experience, through sense-perception. God, 
for example, is, probably, never, in the strict sense, known as a 
present Reality, even if we take Faith's own accoimt of its inner 
experience. In that experience there may, conceivably, be 
much to induce belief in God, but, probably, there is never any 
immediate presentation of Him to knowledge as a given Fact. 
Quite similar is it with those whose belief rests immediately 
upon a particular Church, — upon the teaching of that Church, 
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and upon their own fellowship in the life of that Church. The 
Divine Fact which is held to give authority to the teaching 
voice of the Church must be known independently of that voice. 
Possibly, we may be referred, for the ultimate ground of the 
believer's assurance, to an experience arising from the special 
discipline of life and faith involved in genuine, single-minded 
participation in the fellowship of the Church. But this is to 
repeat the appeal to the " religious consciousness," and it may 
be dealt with in the same way. Such discipline may yield an 
experience which powerfully induces belief, — we may even say 
which powerfully induces a reasonable belief, — but, — this is 
our immediate point, — but it does not give us knowledge^ — ■ 
certainly, not knowledge of such Fact as the plain man seeks. 

Therefore, it is not on its doctrinal or speculative side that 
Eeligion can give, to our philosophical Agnostic, content. If it 
seem to, it is only, I think, because Criticism is either silenced, 
or deliberately rejected. The case is not comparable with that 
which we have just considered of the Natural Sciences. These, 
as our Agnostic uses and follows them, give him only a practical 
content.. They accept the manifestly existing order of 
experienced Eeality, and say nothing of another and more 
complete Eeality beyond. Nothing that they discover gives 
legitimate opportunity for the plain man's critical questionings 
as to " Fact." But, when once the religious consciousness is 
said to contain a knowledge of Fact, — of Fact in the plain 
man's sense, — which is not otherwise given, those critical 
questionings are philosophically inevitable, and if they do not 
actually arise, it can only be either because the critical under- 
standing has, as it were, been lulled to sleep, or because such 
questionings are deliberately shut out. 

As to the ethical content given by Eeligion, I do not think 
that, at the present moment, we need try to distinguish it from 
the essentially similar content given by the moral discipline of 
Art, or by the good life. It will come before us again in our 
next, and concluding, section. 
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In these several ways, then, the plain man, who has, 
^c hypothesis ceased to be inquisitive in metaphysic, finds a 
certain measure of practical content They content him 
because they bring to him a certain positive gain of life, — 
a certain gain in the character and quality of life, which he 
himself knows to be a gain by the daily experience of 
living. Following the promptings of his nature, and using 
its resources, — accepting, for instance, the practical guidance 
of his own conceptions of beauty and of goodness, — he finds 
that life becomes more valuable to liim, — more tixdy worth the 
living, — and that he himself becomes a better man. Of this 
gain in worth of character and of life, the criterion is within 
himself, for life is its own Apologist, — the Spirit ever " beareth 
. witness to itself." In Science, for example, he wins somewhat 
of practical serviceableness from Nature; by Eeligion and 
by Art, ho develops somewhat of practical serviceableness 
within himself, and, in the result, the content and tone of his 
life become different, and, by his own living experience of the 
nature of that difference, he knows that the difference means 
a gain. 

In this increasing worth of Life, then, — of his own personal 
life, — he finds a practical content. But this increase of worth 
does not cover the whole of his life, nor is the resulting content 
benedictory of his whole nature. The increase is, of course, an 
increase in the value of life as a practical activity, — but into 
the living practice which thus takes up the gain of life, the 
higher, the speculative, exercise of Thought does not enter. 
For him, the speculative understanding is still under the 
shadow of his Agnosticism. And, yet, the nature of man is 
as truly, and as essentially, a rational nature as it is a moral 
one, and Thought claims its own particular content no less 
truly, and no less validly, than does the nature which informs 
the other activities of man's Ufe. It is not as though Thought 
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could be permanently suppressed. It cannot be. For a time, 
it is true, practical content may take up the whole of life, 
but Circumstance is so uncertain, — so apt to illustrate the 
irony of the World and of World-history, — and questions of 
far-reaching, nay of ultimate, significance lie so close to the 
very threshold of Experience, that sooner or later, — in the 
history of nations, if not of individuals, — the old problems are 
bound to recur, and they will recur, not as academic, but as 
vital. They will not negative the gain that has been won along 
the paths of practical life, but they will destroy content by 
insurgent doubt. 

In the permanent interests of life's practical content, 
therefore, the area of content must be widened. It must 
<jover the wJiole of life, so that, in the daily experience of 
living, we shall satisfy the needs of Thought no less truly, 
^and no less effectually, than — to use a familiar contrast, — we 
therein satisfy the needs of the heart. 

But how is this to be done ? Our starting-point must 
be the conception of content. What do we mean by it ? 
What do we mean when we say that, in the Natural Sciences, 
in Eeligion, and in Art, the plain man finds content ? We 
mean, I think, that, along these paths he finds a certain 
satisfaction of his nature, — or, as we might say, (with non- 
essential reservations,) a certain satisfaction of the needs of 
his life. Biology has made us familiar with the conception 
of Life, in its practical activities, as expressing the relations 
of a given organism with its environment, and it has given 
us a conception of perfect life — perfect, that is, relatively to 
this or that particular organism, — as consisting in perfect and 
complete adjustment to environment. Similarly, Eeligion has 
fipoken of man as made for communion with God, and as finding 
his abiding peace only in that communion. " Thou hast made 
us for Thyself," said St. Augustine, " and our hearts are restless 
until they rest in Thee." This may illustrate what I mean 
when I speak of content as a satisfying of the needs of life. 
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But what is the nature of the content which man thus 
reaches along the paths we have been considering ? We have 
already seen. It consists in a certain measure of vital gain, — 
of gain in the felt worth of life. 

But how can this help us to a speculative standpoint, or 
suggest a way in which we can win a like content for Thought ? 
Let us see. 

Accepting the order of the world as Science makes us familiar 
with it, and without raising any of the doubts suggested by 
the plain man's criterion of Fact, we find that organic forms 
tend, (if we can use this word without any teleological implici- 
tions or suggestions,) tend to persist, — ^not to persist without 
alteration, but simply to persist. A living being tries, as it 
were, to keep its place in the world, — to keep itself alive- 
From another point of view we may say that the history jf 
evolution is the history of the progressive development of Life, so 
that, (if we might use teleological terms simply for the purpose 
of illustration, without at all meaning to be teleological,) we 
might say that Life, — Life, that is, in its most complete and 
perfect form, — is the final cause of Evolution. The " Struggle 
for Existence " is a positive factor in biological history, — what- 
ever the limitations of scope and efficacy we may feel compelled 
or disposed to assign to it, — and this struggle arises, one may 
say, out of the effort to live. In the result, we see a progressive 
gain of life, and it is this resulting gain that explains the 
biological history. Indeed, we may go further and say, — if we 
can accept, as at least provisionally final, our plain man's 
content with the felt worth of life, — that it is this gain of 
life that justifies the biological history in which it has been 
wrought out. Now in human life, — certainly, in the higher ranges 
of human life, — the Struggle for Existence is less important 
than some naturalists would have us believe it to be in lower 
forms of life, — but human life is genuinely part of the evolu- 
tionary process, and, whatever be the particular factors that 
condition the evolution of human life, the significance and 
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result of the evolutionary process remain unaltered. In human 
history, as in the earlier biological history before man appeared 
upon the earth, the result of evolution is seen in the progressive 
gain of life. If, then, our plain man has thus far followed us, 
he has gained something for the unity of his thinking, should 
he again venture to think. Nor is this particular association 
of human history with general biological history the whole of 
his gain. Living forms only maintain themselves in life in so 
far as their relations with their environment are approximately 
harmonious. Whatever, then, be the characteristic result of 
the evolutionary process, of that result we are warranted in 
saying that it is not incongruous with the natural order that 
has conditioned the process. Let us turn, then, once again, to 
our human gain of life. Let us take the ethical gain which is 
won in the life of practical goodness, and by the disciplines of 
Art and Eeligion. 

One characteristic of that gain is, surely, this, — an increased 
practical efficacy in life of our human ideals, — an efficacy 
fostered and inspired by all that we learn in Eeligion, by all that 
we achieve in Art. It is by this practical efficacy, — in other 
words, by our practical loyalty to those ideals, — that the higher 
gains of life are won for us, and in those higher gains, as we 
have seen, men find content. To some of us it seems an easy 
thing to say that in the ethical history of man, — in the age- 
long experience in and by which human character has been 
built up, and human society and polity fashioned, — we have 
the working-out of an immanent teleology of Life, — the working- 
out of ideals which, although they take rank as conscious ideals 
only relatively late in history, have been implicit in human 
nature from the beginning. If this seems too much to say, it 
is at least probably true that in these ideals we have a true 
expression, — true, as far as it goes, — of the nature which has 
brought them forth, — and also, that, in them, we have nothing 
vitally incongruous with that other Nature which has con- 
ditioned their genetic history. But Thought is as much, and as 
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essentially, a part of human nature as anything else, and the 
ideals of our Thought have come to us along the same history 
that has given us our ideals of goodness. Why, then, should we 
not trust them, and use them, — as we do our ethical ideals, — in 
the hope of thereby winning a yet further gain of life, and of 
finding a content like that which comes to us in the life of 
ethical endeavour ? 

Suppose we do : — what will happen ? Conceivably this, — 
that precisely, as in interpretative Science, by using part of our 
furniture of Thought, we are able to systematise our knowledge 
of Nature, and exhibit the processes of the world as a natural 
unity, so, by using our furniture of Thought more thoroughly, 
and over wider ranges, we shall be able to organise the whole 
content of experience into a like unity, — to set forth known 
Existence as a rational whole. Such unification is a character- 
istic work of Thought, and if it could be achieved, it might 
seem by analogy that we would therein find content. But 
Thought seeks not only to organise its data, but, also, to know 
the truth about them, and, even if its organising work were 
finished, the ultimate question of validity would still remain. 
We should still have to ask " Is it true ? " 

Now, concerning the Nature of Truth, as we are all well 
aware, the history of Thought records no little controvei^sy. 
Of that controversy the result seems to be simply this, — that 
Truth is found in coherent thinking, — that when our affirma- 
tions about any given subject can be exhibited as legitimately 
part of a general body of affirmative Thought, — can be set forth 
as part of a general organic construct of Thought, — then those 
affirmations are true. 

But completely, in this way, to rationalise Experience, 
would require a complete knowledge, both of ourselves and 
of our world, and such knowledge, of course, we neither have, 
nor can hope to have. What, then, remains to us ? I think 
this. Organic Unification, as far as we can go. But, then, it may 
be said, after all. Thought is confessedly unable, in its practical 
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-activity, to satisfy its own canon of Truth. Certainly, but its 
labour will not, therefore, of necessity, be valueless. 

The position seems to be this. Let us do what we can, both 
in Thought and in Life, and rest content with the pi-actical 
result, — with the resulting gain of Life. Our thought will not 
be able to do everything, but it will do much. It is something 
'even to grasp the world as an oi-ganic Unity : it is yet more to 
trace, as I think we can, the main outlines of that unity, the 
main lines along which Reality is historically unfolding its 
organic unity. Just in proportion as our Thought can discover 
lines or centres of organic unification, — conceptions or processes 
which actually do organise Experience, — just in that degree we 
'can feel sure that we are on the right track. After all, the real 
test, within the limits of this new subjective idealism, is, in 
-itself, very simple, although it requires, in its practical applica- 
tion, no little of sound judgment. It is this, — furtherance of 
life. Our new essay in interpretation starts with human nature, 
and the needs and ideals of human nature, as its postulates. In 
so far as any of the activities of life satisfy the relevant facts 
and needs of our nature, and our relevant ideals, — ^thus far we 
: achieve success. In so far, then, as our organising Thought can 
actually organise, — ;just in that degree it reaches its goal, just 
in that degree it gives us Truth. But wherein is the practical 
gain of life in this activity of Thought ? Is it not, after all, 
only a curious exercise, which satisfies, it may be, a felt need 
•of our nature, — a felt need to know, — but which brings no 
: gain to the real worth of life ? I think not. In the first 
place, it does somewhat to prevent the destroying insurrection 
of Doubt, if we can show, as I think we can, that the 
•gain of life which we win along other lines, and in which 
we find content, — can be validly set forth as part of the 
'essential construction of things, as Thought reads that con- 
struction, — if we can show that this life of ours, and the 
. things that make for life, are veritable foci of unification, 
.and that our ideals of Thought and Conduct are not only 
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the distinctively characteristic results of our human historjv 
but are, also, the characteristic outcome of a larger evolu- 
tionary process which is of primary significance for the^ 
synthetic interpretation of the world. It is something, surely,- 
if this can be done.* But this is not the sole result of such 
thinking as we can actually achieve. Because it, in this way,, 
confirms our trust in the practical good that reaches us- 
along other paths of discipline and endeavour, it will open our 
liearts for the readier reception of that good, and it will inform 
our endeavour after it with a new hope. In that way, the- 
moral value of the world to us will be positively increased.. 
It will, perhaps, do more. By increasing our confidence in the 
order of the world, it will prompt us to avail ourselves more 
fully of the resources of the world for the furtherance of our- 
life, so that, whereas, aforetime, we foimd the Bread of life,. 
— if we may speak symbolically, — only here and there, — 
ministered to us by some special and exclusive discipline, or- 
through some isolated institution, — we shall now find the 
whole content of experience, — each part in its own manner 
and degree, — veritably sacramental, although there may still 
remain for us sacraments of primary significance and unique- 
value. 

The plain man's conception of Fact has long dropped out 
of sight It remains with us, I think, in this new enterprise of ' 
Thought, as the conception of the Absolute, — as the conception 
we necessarily form of self-subsistent Eeality. This is an ideal 
of our thought which we are constrained, by our thought, to hold, 
to be valid for the Eeality that is not our Thought. Whatever • 
warrant we have for supposing the Absolute Being to exist, that 
same warrant we have for construing its nature in whatever* 
way best commends itself to our thought. But, in fact, our 

* This, of course, if it were done, would carry us beyond the negative • 
conception of " not incongruous with Nature " which we reached in an . 
earlier paragraph. 
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only warrant for either this supposing or this construing is our 
thought's own confidence in itself. All our philosophy of the 
Absolute is simply Conceptualism. 

If we knew the Absolute, and could find there the true and 
eternal home of our life's ideals, then, indeed, we should walk 
in the full light of the day of knowledge. But, at present, and 
for ever, we are shut ofif from that knowledge, and from that 
discovery. Therefore, the final problem of validity is insoluble. 
We are left with ourselves, and with our world, and the counsel 
of Wisdom is surely this, — ^to trust unreservedly in both, and 
to accept the gain of life, — the gain of life that comes to us 
•through the practical life of trust, — with quiet hearts. 



Discussion on Mh. Boutwoop's Paper, "The Philosophy 
OF Probability." 

Criticism by Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson : — 

I have but two remarks to make on this valuable paper, 
with the criticism of which on the common -sense notion of fact 
or reality I am in hearty agreement. The first remark is this, 
that I regret the omission to point out, when speaking of 
"" independent and objective reality " (end of § I, and beginning 
of § II), that there is a sense of these words in which they may 
and indeed must be employed, not only by the common-sense 
man, but by the most thorough-going philosophical advocate 
of relativity, a sense which is logically and philosophically 
legitimate. Properly employed they relate only to existents 
taken in the order of existence, genesis, real causation or 
conditioning, and not in the order of knowledge, or as parts 
of our total picture, representation, or evidence, of the real 
world. 

In the order of real existence, there are some real existents 
which are independent of each other, as, for instance, a house in 
London and a house in Northumberland. There are, again, groups 
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of existents, one or more of which depend for their existence 
upon others of the same group, as, for instance, the perception 
which I have of a house in London depends for its existence upon 
the existence of that house, while the existence of the house 
in no way depends upon the existence of my perception of it. 
In the order of knowledge, my perception comes first, and its 
content may be said to condition my knowledge of the existence 
of the house ; but this is a conditioning in the order of know- 
ledge; the real existence of the house is inferred from my 
perception, and qtca inference still belongs to the order of 
knowledge. But this real existence of the house, supposing 
it to have been inferred, is also inferred to have preceded and 
conditioned my perception of it, in the order of real existence 
and genesis. 

In short, the house and my neuro-cerebral system are two real 
objective existents, existing independently of each other, while 
the house and my perception of it are two real objective 
existents, the latter of which depends on the former for its 
genesis and existence, through the mediation of my neuro- 
cerebral system. The vital importance, in philosophy, of 
keeping the distinction clear between the two orders of Know- 
ledge and of Existence must be my excuse for this first remark. 

The second remark I would make is of a more critical 
character. It relates to Mr. Boutwood*s conception of the Abso- 
lute, in the last paragraph but one of his paper : " The plain man's 
conception .... not our Thought." He here builds again the 
things he has destroyed in all the earlier part of his paper. 
His conception of the Absolute is precisely that of the plain 
man's conception of real fact, which in § III is defined by the 
same characteristic, self -subsistence, as " self-subsistent Fact." 
How is this re-edification brought about ? It arises, in my 
opinion, from Mr. Boutwood's failing to perceive the fallacy 
which lurks in the very conception of self-subsistence. He 
shows admirably the failure of all the various ways in which 
the plain man pursues the phantom of a self -existent reality ; 
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but he still thinks that the very same phantom may be 
legitimately pursued by the philosopher. Fatal privilege I 
Unhappy philosopher ! 

Now the very conception of self-subsistent fact or reality is 
unthinkable, from including a contradiction, is, in other words, 
a fallacy and a phantom. The idea of causation, or, as I should 
prefer to call it, of real conditioning, implies that the fact 
causing is extraneous to the fact caused. To say that the 
fact causing is one and the same with the fact caused, which is 
what is meant by the phrase self-sicbsistent, is contradictory of 
the notion of causation. Supposing the Universe itself, the 
All of Being, to be the fact or reality in question, still the same- 
reasoning applies. To consider it as a fact simply, and at the 
same time as the cause (or the effect) of that fact, is a mere 
trick of thought, a device for appearing to comprehend what 
we know to be incomprehensible ; which is virtually an 
acknowledgment that you cannot assign a cause of either- 
kind, final or efficient, for its existence as a fact simply. 

My criticism of Mr. Boutwood's philosophical theory must 
therefore be, that, although he confesses, in his last paragraph,, 
that for us, now and for ever, " the final problem of validity is. 
insoluble," he yet adopts phrases to describe the ultimate 
reality, I mean the phrases self-subsistent and the Absolute,, 
which suppose that final problem solved, instead of being a 
problem which we gratuitously make for ourselves out of a 
necessary ignorance or limitation of knowledge, by supposing 
that Thought alone, and not Thought together with perceptual 
data which it cannot annul, is that which constitutes our know- 
ledge of Existence. The problem we make, the solution we 
invent ; and that supposed solution is a contradiction in terms.. 
The conception of causation (or rather real conditioning) is 
valid for all particulars within the Universe, but not for the 
Universe itself. The true ultimate conception of the Universe 
is not a conception of anything Absolute, but of something. 
Infinite both in time and space. 
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Criticism by llev. Dr. Lindsay : — 

The paper is one in which I find so much fine, practical 
wisdom, that I have not much heart to criticise its individual 
parts. But I must say something as to its two closing 
paragraphs, in which the author of the paper sets forth the 
conclusion of the whole matter. Therein he says our only 
waiTant for supposing the Absolute Being to exist, or for 
■construing its nature in whatever way best commends itself 
to our thought, is "our thought's own confidence in itself." 
He adds, "All our philosophy of the Absolute is simply 
€onceptualism." With all which I am quite unable to agree. 
The fine integration of thought and life, which has gone 
before in the paper, seems to me here to droop and fail of 
its proper result. We are left enmeshed in the snares of 
pure subjectivity as the only result. "Thought's own con- 
fidence in itself" is surely a very subjective and uncertain 
philosophical basis. I cannot accept a position so extreme, 
and I take the Absolute simply upon my "thought's own 
confidence in itself," however far I may allow that thought 
to cany me. The Absolute is for me something which meets 
-all these integrations of my life and thought — meets, confirms, 
and completes them. I find, therefore, the Absolute peering in 
upon me through every pore of the Universe. I find in such 
absoluteness of Deity the objective complement of my being 
and thought. The more my life and thought are filled with 
satisfying contents, the more confidence has thought, not in 
itself alone, but also in the objective bases of all being and 
consciousness. The Absolute is for me ground of all unity, 
root of all being, and condition of all consciousness. I affirm 
.a synthesis of my thought and such transcendent Absolute. 
As result of such synthesis, my thought's confidence in the 
Absolute is a mighty reinforcement of my "thought's own 
confidence in itself.'* Treat the world as this paper treats 
the Absolute, and objective science will utterly perish. We 
maintain more than a subjective validity for our thought about 
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Nature : the thought side of reality is allowed to be but 
parallel with the objectively real aspect : would any one say 
our knowledge of the world is only conceptual? So my 
thought does not merely certify the Absolute to that thought 
itself, but, what is much more important, the Absolute certifies 
itself to my thought This is why I cannot acquiesce in the 
paper's scepticism as to the Absolute. Why not, I ask, make 
one thing of all reality, of all experience, whether actual or 
possible ? Why should not the transcendent, too, be experi- 
ence, not some thing-in-itself erected outside experience ? In 
the conception of an absolute experience, the transcendent will, 
of course, be included, the transcendent being transcendent 
only in respect of our finite and relative experience. To such 
an absolute experience I ascribe intensive infinity, and, while 
making experience thus one, hold reality always to transcend 
vastly our finite experience. 

Then, in the last paragraph, we are told that, " if we knew 
the Absolute," we should find it home and refuge of our ideals. 
But, it is there said, we are shut oflf from that knowledge, and 
"the final problem of validity is insoluble." Now, are these 
things so ? Are we left only with ourselves and the world on 
our hands, and without knowledge of the Absolute ? I should 
be sorry to think so. I maintain for us a true knowledge of 
the Absolute. Not, of course, a complete knowledge, but yet 
a real knowledge. Knowledge, to be knowledge at all, must be 
no merely subjective thing, but the apprehension of reality. 
It can only be a knowledge " for us," of course, but it is 
knowledge of the Absolute — the Absolute as it is. The 
Absolute IS what it reveals itself as being, and is an infinite 
deal beyond all that is cognized. The Universe is, no doubt, 
hidden from us by the veil of our ideas or thoughts, and, so far, 
we must remain idealists. But the Universe is a thing instinct 
with life and vital possibilities, and, in its interpretation, it 
would be the despair and negation of all thought to make the 
Absolute, as is done in the paper, an unknowable thing-in-itself. 

G 
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And why treat the problem of validity as "insoluble"? 
The author seems to me to have needlessly lost his way here. 
For that very unification and organisation of experience, on 
which his paper so finely insists, supplies us with the very 
validity he thinks impossible. For the test of truth lies 
within the self — in its most complete unification and its 
highest expression. Those things we hold for true we so hold 
because they are implicated in the rationality of the world. 
Such a world does not admit the agnostic assumption that 
basal being is without essential relation to reason — ^in fact, 
only being can be rationally affirmed whose law and essence 
are reason. Because my life and my thought enter into the 
all-embracing life of the Absolute, that Absolute can be for 
me no unknowable thing-in-itself, for that were an impossible 
and contradictory conception. For my' self-active life, within 
that embrace of Eeality, and for the life of the race, there is no 
surer test or norm of validity than may be found in thoroughly 
harmonious and truly unified experience. 

Criticism by Mr. H. W. Carr : — 

Probability seems to be used in this paper in the sense of 
relativity, and the philosophy of probability to be equivalent 
to what we ordinarily mean by the relativity of knowledge. 
This use of the term seems to me both imfortunate and 
misleading. I cannot imagine that Bishop Butler, in the 
passage that gives the title to the paper, meant by " infinite 
intelligence" anything remotely approaching the "Absolute" 
of Mr. Boutwood's final paragraph. The distinction between 
probability and certainty is entirely valid, whatever be the 
ultimate nature and limitation of knowledge. If we throw 
a die with five sides figured alike and one different, we know 
the probability that one of the similar sides will fall upper- 
most, but infinite intelligence, supposing it to exist, knows with 
certainty whether it will or will not, and this quite apart from 
any consideration as to what a noumenal die may be in 
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distinction to a phenomenal, or what may be its meaning to 
the Absolute. Again, it is quite certain that two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space quite independently of whether 
space be real or ideal Moreover, probability differs from 
certainty only in degree, whereas Absolute knowledge in 
Mr. Boutwood's view occupies a world apart ; it is unattainable 
knowledge, for it is not only the knowledge of the Absolute, 
but also the Absolute's knowledge. If, then, probability be 
a description of relative knowledge as distinct from the know- 
ledge of things-in-themselves, it must imply absolute knowledge 
as a standard, the more or less probable being the nearer or 
less near approach to the standard. But the standard is in 
the last paragraph of the paper declared to be in its nature 
unapproachable. 

What is the positive content of the philosophy of prob- 
ability? What is the probability which, in the absence of 
the certainty he cannot have, Mr. Boutwood ofifers as a guide 
of life to the plain man whom he converts into an Agnostic 
on questions of ultimate validity ? The answer is, " Organic 
unification, as far as we can go** and this " as far as we can 
go" includes the grasping of the world as an organic unity, 
the tracing of the main lines of this unity, and the recognition 
on these main lines of Eeality (with a big E) historically 
unfolding this organic unity. The limitation apparently 
lies in the lack of completeness — we cannot completely 
rationalise experience. Why not, whether because life is 
short, or because Eeality has not yet had time enough for the 
historical unfolding, we are not told. At all events, it is, if 
I am not mistaken, this incompleteness and not the nature 
•of the conception itself that causes Mr. Boutwood to char- 
acterise it as probability. I cannot attempt to criticise the 
various conceptions which form the content of the philosophy 
of probability, because the paper does not attempt to expound 
them, but it seems to me that the " plain man " who accepts 
them is very oddly described as "an Agnostic." I will, 

G 2 
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however, put one or two questions with regard to these positive 
conceptions, with a view to drawing some exposition from 
Mr. Boutwood. Is the world a unity in any other sense than 
that all experience is someone's experience? If this be the 
unity, then what is meant by calling it organic ? Whatever 
the unity (whether empirical or transcendental), is its organic 
nature something we discover or something we produce, for the 
paper speaks of "Thought discovering lines or centres of 
organic unification," and also of "organising thought that 
actually organises?" With regard to the conception of Life, 
it is sometimes opposed to thought, sometimes used in a sense 
which would seem to include not only thought, but the whole 
of experience. Life is the final cause of Evolution, furtherance 
of life is the real test of truth, practical gain of life is the 
end of thinking and acting, gain of life is the solid result in 
which the philosopher of probability rests satisfied. But what 
life, the life of the individual ? The life that is shared by the 
animal and vegetable world ? The life that begins with birth 
and ends with death ? Or the life for which men sacrifice 
life, — the community, the state, the race ! And, finally, what 
is the standard of gain ? 

Eeply by Mr. Boutwood : — 

I hope to have an early opportunity of preparing for the 
Society a paper on the conception of the Absolute. In this 
I shall make such answer as I can to Mr. Hodgson's criticisms.. 
At present I will only say that the conception of the Absolute 
is serviceable to me in thought in ways that the conception 
of the Infinite certainly could not be, and also that I cannot 
for a moment agree that the " true ultimate conception of the 
Universe is not a conception of anything Absolute, but of some- 
thing Infinite, both in time and space." But Mr. Hodgson 
is not a critic to be dismissed in a couple of lines, and I must 
ask him to permit me to reserve my reply until I read my next 
paper. 
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If I rightly understand Dr. Lindsay, he affirms the presence 
of the Absolute as a known fact in experience. I must confess 
that neither my thought, nor my imagination, nor my faith can 
reach this height. An empirical knowledge of the Absolute 
is surely a contradiction in terms. But there is an ambiguity 
in Dr. Lindsay's word " find " which may perhaps help us to an 
understanding. It may mean that Dr. Lindsay immediately 
apprehends the Absolute in cognitive experience, or it may 
mean simply that he is convincingly led to think of the 
Absolute as everywhere present. As he dissents so strongly 
from my conceptualism, it would seem that he must necessarily 
be using the word in the first of these senses. But perhaps 
he is not, and if he is not, I should not, in substance, disagree 
with him, for in this sense, I, too, " find " the Absolute 
omnipresent. But this discovery is not to Knowledge, but to 
Faith, — to a thought which can produce no better credentials 
than its own " confidence in itself." 

Nor can I see that this leaves us enmeshed in the snares 
of pure subjectivism. On the contrary, precisely because our 
thought is confident in itself, it carries us beyond the limita- 
tions suggested by its " subjective " genesis, and tells us that 
the Absolute most certainly exists, although empirically 
inapprehensible. Our thought concerning the existence of 
the Absolute is no more " subjective " than our thought about 
the existence of anything else not immediately present in 
experience. For instance, I no more *' know " that Dr. Lindsay 
exists than I " know " that the Absolute exists. I believe that 
each exists, but in neither case have I knowledge such as arises 
from immediate presentation in experience. Even if I had the 
pleasure of personal acquaintance with Dr. Lindsay, the case 
would not be altered. I should simply have additional grounds 
for belief. I should not have immediate knowledge — ^know- 
ledge in the plain man's sense — of that metempirical reality 
which truly constitutes Dr. Lindsay. At present I believe 
in the existence of Dr. Lindsay, on the evidence of books and 
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papers which purport to have been written by him, and of 
communications which purport to have come from him. If we 
were personally acquainted, I should have, in addition, certain 
sensory experiences of sound, extension, and resistance, — of the 
tones of Dr. Lindsay's voice, the colour and fashion of his 
clothes, of his physical build, of the grip of his hand, but all 
these put together would not make up Dr. Lindsay, who is 
certainly something quite other than an aggregate of states 
of my experience. Dr. Lindsay, in his own proper person, is 
as metempirical as the Absolute, but my belief in his existence 
is certainly not mere subjectivism, and my belief in the existence 
of the Absolute is precisely co-ordinate. 

When Dr. Lindsay writes : " The Absolute is for me ground 
of all unity, root of all being, and condition of all consciousness," 
I am, I imagine, in substantial agreement with him, although 
personally I would prefer to say that I think of the Absolute 
as the "ground of all unity," &c., and I doubt whether Dr. 
Lindsay really means more than this. Surely he cannot mean 
that he knows the Absolute in some perceptual manner to be 
the " ground of all unity," &c. If he does not make this claim, 
let him say pi^edsely in what particulars his doctrine differs 
from mine. 

Mr. Carr asks: — (1) Is the world a unity in any other 
sense than that all experience is someone's experience ? 
(2) Whatever the unity (whether empirical or transcendental), 
is its organic Nature something we discover, or something we 
produce ? (3) Of what " life " do I predicate gain ? (4) What 
is the standard of gain ? 

1. Yes. The unity of which I speak is not that psycho- 
logical unity of experience which is due to the fact that 
experience is always personal, — always someone's experience. 
It is the unity of the world, not the unity of my experience 
of the world. Unity in the latter sense can mean only that 
all particular experiences form part of this or that personal 
continuum of experience. But the real world is other than 
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staties of experience, and the unity of it is other than the 
psychological continuity of experience. 

2. The unity of the world, in the sense just indicated, is 
something we discover, not something we produce. Our 
reflective thought interprets the world as a unity, but the 
unity which it predicates is not read by it into the world, but 
is read by it in the world. This, at least, is what our interpre- 
tative thought claims to be, — genuine interpretation, quite 
strictly a construing, not a constructing. The unity of the 
world is not, and cannot be, empirically given. It is never 
an empirically given fact, but, in our minds as a predicate of 
the world, it is always due to the characterisation of thought. 
It is thus, "the work of the mind," but in that work the 
working mind is not composing a framework of its own 
devising upon unorganised facts, rather is it interpreting, by 
its own powers, — in the light of the laws of its own thought — 
a positively-given order which, alike in the existence of its 
constituent particulars and in its organic unity, is essentially 
independent of the mind that interprets it. If facts were 
truly unordered — if they were, indeed, " formless " — the thinking 
mind would be powerless to organise them. It is only because 
the world is actually an ordered world that our thought is able 
to construe it as such. We may quite properly feel uncertain 
about this or that detail of the world-order, but as to whether 
Eeality be an order or a chaos — about that there should surely 
be no uncertainty. 

3. The gain of life must always be a personal experience. 
It is a gain in and for the particular life that knows it As a 
personal gain, however, it becomes part of the moral capital 
of society, and, in so far as that moral capital becomes pro- 
ductive, the gain of life can easily be spoken of as social, but 
primarily and immediately it is a personal gain^ — a gain for 
this or that individual. Mr. Carr asks: Will the individual 
life which knows this gain continue after death ? I believe 
it wOl. 
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4. The ted of gain is efficiency. This, I think, is the 
simplest way of stating it. Or one might say that the test of 
gain is ivorth — worth as intimately known (subjectively known, 
as some would inaccurately say) and as outwardly proven in 
practical life. Again, one might say that the test of gain is 
self-realisation, or that the standard of gain is " the good life " 
— that ideal which we form of human character and of human 
life as a practical activity. I do not think I can usefully go 
beyond these simple formulae, — which are, of course, perfectly 
familiar to us all, — without knowing more precisely the point of 
Mr. Carr's question. 

Mr. Carr objects to my use of the word " probability.'* I 
used it simply because it seemed to me that the articles of a 
faith resting on the basis indicated in my paper might quite 
properly be called "probabilities." They are true, if certain 
postulates are true, and this, I think, indicates the ultimate 
meaning of probability as I use it, and it is a meaning which 
equally underlies the mathematical use. 
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THE KELATION OF MATHEMATICS TO GENERAX 
FOEMAL LOGIC. 

By Mrs. Sophie Bryant. 

The first step in dealing with the development of this 
subject is to appreciate Boole's fundamental idea that the 
language of mathematics is the most perfect form of the 
luniversal language of thought, and that general logic, therefore, 
is mathematics with all conceptions of quantity struck out. 
That this was Boole's idea becomes evident once we understand 
the sense in which he uses the word mathematics ; but on this 
point he has been easily enough misunderstood, so that even 
eminent readers have taken him to mean that general logic 
may be treated as a branch of the particular logic of quantity 
to which the name mathematics originally belongs. In Boole's 
sense, however, mathematics includes ordinary quantitative 
mathematics, in which the term-symbols denote number, but is 
by no means limited to that particular field. It is, therefore, 
open to the mathematician, as such, to investigate other 
•domains of thought, and to bring them imder the application of 
;general mathematics, if he cam This is what the author of 
The Laws of Thmight set himself to do» The first step in the 
generalisation he appears to have made when dealing with 
symbolism of the calculus of operations in the chapter on 
"Symbolic Methods" in his Differential Equations. In the 
higher calculus the term-symbols no longer denote numbers : 
they stand for " operations separated by a mental abstraction 
if rom the objects on which they are performed." 

Thus -¥- is written symbolically a« ^ • ^» the symbol -j- denoting 

an operation of which u is the subject. In thus expressing an operation 
by a symbol, in studying the laws of that symbol, and in founding pro- 
cesses and methods upon those laws, we introduce no strange or novel 
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principle of language ; for it is the very office of latiguctge to express hir 
symbols the procedvre of Thought 

It has always appeared to me that this passage is a brief 
record of that stage in the development of Boole's thought 
from which he first caught sight of the road up the logical 
heights he was presently to travel He goes on in the same 
chapter to show that, for these mathematical symbols of opera- 
tion, the three fundamental mathematical laws — the distribu- 
tive, commutative, and index laws — ^hold good, just as he shows 
that the two first are true for his logical operators. The 
symbolism of the Calculus of Operations is, indeed, the natural 
mean term, in the development of mathematical invention,, 
between common mathematics and that general formal science 
which Boole called Mathematics in the wider sense of the word. 
We may — perhaps we must — call it General Formal Logic ; but 
General Mathematics would be better.* The name does not, . 
however, affect Boole's contention that mathematical form is a 
true type of logical form in general, and that mathematical 
language as already established and highly organised is the 
natural language of symbol generally. 

Boole established this position for ordinary class-logic, just 
as he did for mathematical operators, by careful comparison, . 
step by step. He does not dig down to the source of those 
striking analogies of result which he discovers : or at least he 
has not laid it bare. Thereby he misses something of the full 
fruits of his own great invention in logical method. 

On the Principles of Symbolic Language in General. 

Whatever elements are common in the thinking should be • 
represented by common symbols in the speech. Now it is 

* The curious misunderstanding which accuses Boole and his school 
of claiming for mathematics, in its usual specific or quantitative sense, 
dominion over the whole realm of thought, could not occur to any one 
who has patiently developed this idea of generalising mathematical 
procedure, so far as applicable to non-quantitative matter. 
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evident that the difiference between two branches of logic — 
say common algebra and the common class-logic— can be only 
jmrtial and strictly limited to conditions imposed by the 
particular subject-matter. The act of multiple apprehension 
that constitutes a quantity as a number of units differs 
altogether from the complex mental act which selects a class 
of similars from a miscellaneous collection. But when the 
special intellectual acts have been performed, which result in 
the ideas of a number or a class respectively as objects of appre- 
hension, there are other operations, such as the aggregation of 
numbers with numbers, and classes with classes, which are 
exactly of the same nature whatever the special subject-matter 
may be. That this distinction corresponds to the familiar 
distinction between term-symbols, such as the a, 6, c of common 
algebra, and the so-called symbols of operation: H-, — , x, -i-, 
will be at once evident. 

In order, however, that the maximum of consistency may 
be maintained, it is necessary that all syniboh should he read as 
symbols of operation, the term-symbols quite as much as the 
others, since in any case they must bear that meaning in some 
of the higher developments of mathematics. Boole saw this, 
and said it with reference to his class-logic symbols, but not so 
clearly in the Laws of Thought as in the earHer-written, little- 
read, and delightful treatise, The Mathematical Analysis of 
Logic, He does not, however, argue the point as regards 
algebraical and arithmetical symbols ; at the moment, probably, 
he would have considered that this was not his business. 

For the purposes of the present inquiry the distinction 
between operation and result in the processes of arithmetic 
is, however, of some importance. The number 4 implies an 
uncounted subject-matter on which the mind operates to con- 
stitute, as a multiple of 4 discrete objects, the object-matter, 
which may be called the result of the operation. It adds to 
the efl&ciency of the language in the narrow sense, as well as to 
its consistency and consequent capacity for combination with 
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other t3rpes of symbolic speech, if we define the symbol as 
representing the operation, and merely denoting the result. 
Moreover, as the result, the counted object, differs from case 
to case, it would be philosophically unsoimd to regard the 
matter otherwise. 

All symbols ai-e, then, symbols of operation. Hence, as we 
shall see presently, there follows a very pretty meaning for 
their sequence in a phrase. But first we must distinguish 
between the two kinds of symbols. 

Term-symhoh, 

The term-symbols, as already indicated, represent the 
operations by which the special subject-matter of the particular 
logic under consideration is constituted. The subject-matter 
of the logic is the object- matter of its term-symbols, and each 
logic is characterised by the nature of the operations symbolised. 
In common mathematics, 2, 3, 4, or a, 6, c, represent operations 
of numerical synthesis* In common class-logic, letters such 
as a, represent the operations of selecting, (by type or by 
character), from the universe, things which we will call A's, 
fiuitable to be grouped in one class ; and it denotes that class. 
So also, in common logic, under its other aspect as the logic of 
intension, a term-symbol, a, represents the operation of dis- 
oriminating, for separate logical consideration, the qualities 
which make up the intension or class character corresponding 
to a, and may appropriately be said to connote those qualities. 
Of the connection between the term-symbols, e,g,, a and a, of 
these two branches of common logic more will be said hereafter. 
For the moment we are only concerned to note the variety of 
term-symbols. Nor do these three examples exhaust that 
variety. The calculus of operations already mentioned opens 
the door to other types, to say nothing of recent developments 
of multiple algebra, in which we have single symbols standing 
for complex logical relations of any kind between numbers, 
subject only to the condition of being connected by a single 
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system of linear equations. All the varieties, however, may- 
be classed under two main heads, as Logic of Quantity or 
Logic of Quality, though it is of the utmost importance not 
to suppose that the two cannot be mixed. In fact, there is 
one very important example of a mixed type in the Logic of 
Probabilities. 

The two branches of Logic, being contrasted in their opera- 
tions, are also contrasted in the nature of the original subject- 
matter on which they operate. In Arithmetic the symbol 1 
represents the act of fixing attention on a somewhat, considered 
as separate from like or unlike somewhats, and with no regard 
to quality. The somewhat need not be an external thing : a 
nod of the head, a contraction of the brow, a movement of the 
larynx, meet the requirement more aptly. The particular thing 
attended to is, in fact, a matter of indifference : it is the act 
of fixing attention in its utmost simplicity that makes it all it 
is, i.e., the primary object of numerical apprehension — a unit. 
On this primary object as subject-matter all the numerical 
operations symbolised by the numbers 2, 3, 4, &c., take place. 
They are repetitions, twofold, threefold, &c., of the unit act, 
and their results are the syntheses, or complexes, or multiple 
objects to which they point. 

Thus the original subject-matter of operation may be said 
to be the act of apprehension or movement of attention itself — 
the primary object in the abstract, by repetition and synthesis 
of which the idea of number is developed. By the application 
of number to magnitudes, analysed into a multiple of similar 
parts which may be called concrete units, the quantitative 
relations of experience are apprehended, and the universe as 
measurable becomes a subject-matter of understanding. But 
in its origin and in its method, arithmetic with all its develop- 
ments is the pure synthetic science a priori, neither a condition 
of experience nor a consequence, but co-incident in origin with 
experience as a mode of apprehension most powerful for the 
reduction of experience to system in a science of measurable 
relations. 
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In Class-logic or Logic of Extension, the original subject- 
matter is at the opposite extreme of experience. It is the whole 
of things — the total concrete universe — and the operation is 
the selection from it of things belonging to a given type.* 
The result of the selection is the class of things which, like 
the original subject-matter itself, is an object surpassing 
apprehension, a concrete total to be analysed and explored. 
The contrast with the matter of algebraic logic could go no 
farther. In class-logic we begin with a universe, and by 
xtnalysis constitute at each stage objects that might be called 
fiub-universes having the same nature as the universe itself. 
In algebraic logic we begin with a unit, and by synthesis 
constitute multiple objects, which may be treated again as 
complex units, and so on, with the minimum of application 
to concrete experience at each stage. 

We should naturally expect, therefore, that there should be 
5ome marked dilBferences of treatment in the two cases. But 
first let us take note of those operations applicable to both, and 
of their symbols. 

General Symbols of Operation. 

The objects constituted by the operations which the term- 
Bymbols represent are the subjects of these further operations. 

1. These objects may be aggregated, t.e., synthesised in 
apprehension, to form a new object. 2 + 3 means synthesis 
of two numbers, the unit repeated twice and then thrice: 
a H- & means synthesis of two classes, all the A's and all 
the B's, a H- )9 synthesis of two qualities, as smooth and green. 
We may call this operation synthesis hy simple apprehension, 
And, as it is performed in arithmetic under the sign -f, that 
sign is its appropriate symbol. 



* It is, of course, obvious that such an operation must be hypothetical 
for the most part, psychologically, but this does not affect the validity of 
the conception logically. 
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The inverse operation is analysis hy simple apprehension, 
^nd proceeds by the disjunction of one apprehended result 
from another which is known to include it. The arithmetical 
symbol — for disjunction is obviously appropriate to all cases. 

2. The arithmetical operation of multiplication next claims 
attention. It has only to be defined — a fate it often escapes — 
in order to make its generalisation obvious. This is the 
accepted definition designed to cover the requirements of 
algebra and no more : — " h is said to be multiplied by a when 
the same operation is performed on &,* which has to be 
performed on unity to produce a." 

Thus— 

a = l-fl + l+ -hi 

a6=J + 6+6-|- +6 

The instinctive consistency of the symbolism appears when 
we consider that a might be written a 1 on the same principle. 

With the change of a few words we have the coiTesponding 
<lefinition for class-logic as follows : — " h is said to be multiplied 
by a when the same operation is performed on the result of b 
as is performed on the universe in the operation a." This may 
be readily improved into the perfect definition applicable to all 
branches of logic. 

"ft is said to be multiplied by a when a operates on the 
result of &.*' 

Thus multiplication in logic generally is defined as operation, 
on the result of previous operation. To avoid the use of the 
arithmetical word we might call this synthesis of operation, and 
speak ot ab^ab c, &c., as compound operations in every kind of 
case. In class-logic the results are, of course, the classes of 
things which are at once A's and B's, or A's and B's and C's, 
&c. All the A's being supposed to be selected from the 
universe, the B*s are further supposed to be selected from 
the sub-universe of A*s, and so on. 

* We would say the result of b. 
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If we deal with logic of intension, a fi represents in like 
manner the compound operation of attending to the quality u, 
say blueness, and then attending further to the quality of the 
quality )8, say in this case " peacock," as a kind of blue. 

Inverse to synthesis of operation there is analysis of 
operation into a series of simpler operations. This, which 
is called factorisation in arithmetic, might be called develop- 
ment of operation in general logic. Thus understood, the 
inverse problem is of course indefinite, but it is familiar in 
the definite and very important form of arithmetical division, 
in which one factor being given the other is required, e.g., what 
must 4 be multiplied by to make 12. In general logic this 
becomes: — ^What operation is to be performed on the result 

of 6 to make the result of a. The appropriate symbol is -=- or 

Before passing to the next point, it should be noticed that 
for synthesis of operations it is not in any logic necessary to 
use a symbol of operation at all. It is, in fact, usual to drop 
it without explanation, just because it is not missed. The 
reason will be now abundantly clear: a operates on the 
result of 6 in a X & just as directly as + operates on h in 
the phrase a + 6, and so the sign x is really superfluous. 

3. Arithmetical equation is the identification of numerical 
results. In a true equation the term-symbols differ on the two 
sides, the operation, simple or complex or compound, represented 
on one side is different from that represented on the other side ; 
but the equation tells us that the results are the same. Thus 
2 + 5 = 7 says that if 2 be counted and 5 counted on to it 
the result is the same as if 7 were counted without break. 
Similarly a + 6 = c means that if the A class is aggregated 
with the B class we have the C class as a matter of perceived 
fact. It is not necessary to illustrate this point farther. The 
process of equation is the same in all cases if defined to be 
the identification of the results of different operations. It is 
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eqwirvaluation of operations, represented in the same sense in all 
cases by the sign =. This universality could, it is obvious, 
not be obtained without the interpretation of term-symbols 
as symbols of operation. 

^Laws of Operation, General and Special, 

Every schoolboy is familiar, at least in practice, with 
certain simple principles of arithmetical procedure known as 
the associative, the commutative, and the index laws. How 
does General Logic — ^Mathematics in Boole's sense — stand with 
respect to each of them ? 

(i) The associative law asserts that operation on an 
aggregate, a + &, is equivalent to aggregation of the results 
of that operation on the members of the aggregate, i.e. : — 

a(h + c) = a ft + « c. 

In other words, it is logically — nob psychologically — indififerent 
whether we aggregate two experiences and then treat them as 
a subject of operation, or so treat them first and aggregate 
afterwards. The result is the same in the two cases. It is 
obvious that this is a principle of general logic applicable 
universally. It may be stated with advantage in more general 
language. 

When one of the opet'ations to be performed on any universe 
or unit of discourse is aggregation, it is indifferent at what point 
in the order of operation it takes place. 

(ii) As thus stated the associative law appears as a 
particular case of the less widely applicable commutative law — 

ah = ha, 

i.e., in the composition of operations the order of operation is 
logically indififerent. This can easily be seen to be true for 
common algebra, for the calculus of operations, and for class- 
logic, but it is necessary in each case to examine whether 
it be true or not. For instance, it is not true in the logic 

H 
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of intension: quality in adverb and adjective cannot be 
exchanged without alteration of the sense. 

Hence the validity of the logical conception of algebraic 
realms in which the associative but not the commutative law 
hold good. 

(iii) More obviously universal than ever the associative law 
is the law of equivalent svhstitution, 

Ita^b 

^ben c + a = c + 6, c a = c 6, and - = - 

c c 

Aggregation with, or operation on, identical results yields 
identical results, and operations on which the same operation 
produces identical results are equivalent. This principle is> 
of course, very familiar, and underlies the possibility of all 
logical thought. 

Thus it will be seen that there is much that is common to 
general logic in the ordinary laws of mathematical operation. 
The differences next claim our attention. 

(iv) The index law of Algebra marks the dividing of the 
ways between the quantitative logic derived from the synthesis, 
of units and the qualitative logic directed to the analysis of a 
universe. In Algebra a x ais symbolised as a*, and the index 
law as a whole follows; whereas in class-logic a x a is the 
same as a, since if the A's are selected from the universe to 
form the A class, and A*8 be selected from that class agedn, the 
result is still the A class, and will be however often the process 
is repeated. Similar remarks would apply to the logic of 
intension. For the pure logic of quality, in fact, number is 
nothing, and therefore repetition is nothing. 

In the denial of the index law for qualitative logic we find 
the symbolic expression of the so-called first law of thought — 
qualitative thought we ought here to say — 

a -^^ a -i- a -i- ss a, i,e,, n a = a, 



and 



a ,a,a.a =a, t.e.y a^ = a, 
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where n is any number indicating the repetition of n. These 
equations declare : — (1) That in the synthesis of apprehension, 
(2) that in the synthesis of operation, repetition is of no 
account. Both illustrate alike the firat special principle of 
qualitative logic that number is irrelevant in dealing with 
the analysis of a universe, and that therefore any number 
which happens to occur may be treated as unity. Units can 
be repeated indefinitely in apprehension for the development of 
number, but the repeated apprehension of a universe never gets 
beyond the universe. 

Boole reaches the practical conclusion in his own way, and 
sums it up by defining symbolic class-logic as a mathematics 
in which all numbers are either zero or unity, and by the rule 
of procedure, which he illustrates so strikingly, that all numbers 
which occur are to be treated as unity. 

Armed with this rule of symbolic procedure, we can go 
forward securely to show the connection between the three 
laws of thought 

(i) a ■=• aa (law of identity), 

. • . a — fl^ a = 0. 
(ii) .-. a(l - a)= 0, 

wliich is the law of contradiction, it being assumed that 
(1 — a) is the symbol for not-a, which is equivalent to 
assuming that when A*s are selected from the universe not-A's 
and these only are left, and this is the law of excluded middle. 

It has, however, always seemed to me more natural to 
assume as first principles the law of contradiction and the law 
of excluded middle, these two amounting to the simple 
common-sense assumption that everything must be either an 
A or a not-A, and that nothing can be both. The former 
gives, as we have seen, tlie symbol \ —a for the operation 
not-a, abbreviated by Dr. Venn to a. The latter, if used for 

the definition, gives, no less aptly, the symbol - as that of the 

a 

H 2 
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operation which, operated on by a, j'ields result 0. Using this 
definition, and implying thereby the law of contradiction, that 

a . - = 0, we have, assuming the law of excluded middle, 
a 

thus — 

a + - = 1 (law of excluded middle), 
a 



But 



r .aa '\- a . --^a (by associative law). 
a 

a . - = (law of contradiction), 
a 

r , aa =i a (law of identity), 

which is the denial of the index law of common algebra. 
The denial might thus be established. 



Symbolic Forms for Propositions, 

It is not proposed to discuss here at any length the various 
symbolic forms which may be used to represent that equi-valua- 
tion of operations with which we may identify the propositions 
of common logic. Some brief consideration is, however, 
necessary, if only as leading up to the next development. 

The obvious forms for the four types of propositions, A, E, 
I, 0, in equational form are : — 

(A) a = vb (where v may be 1 or 0, or some term-symbol). 
(E) a = vh, 

(I) va :=: wb. 

(0) va = wd. 

The presence of the indeterminate symbols in every case is, 
however, soon felt to be a serious limitation to the usefulness 
of these direct forms, when argument of any complexity is 
in hand. More precise forms, in which all that can be said 
shall be said determinately, are required. Now, besides the 
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given term-symbols, there are only two determinate-symbols 
available, namely, 1 and 0. Can the relation between a and h 
be given precisely in terms of these ? 

From this question arises the conception familiar now to 
students of the subject, of the universe as developed in terms 
of a 6, and of the given propositions as expressed to assert 
the existence or non-existence of certain combinations. Thus, 
by the principle of excluded middle, everything must be either 
ah or aT> or ah ox di. 

If the given propositions state that any of these combina- 
tions is non-existent, it can be struck out. Express the 
propositions therefore in the forms : — 

(A) a6 = 0, (0) al ^= 0, 
(E) a6 = 0, (I) (a6)#0, 

when the symbol ^ is the denial of egui-valuation, as in algebra. 
Among other superiorities of this form, its concentration of 
statement should be noticed. All that we can say in all the 
ordinary propositions, analysed by common logic, is to assert 
or deny one or other of the statements that A's which are 
not B's, or that A's which are B's, do not exist.* The forms 
of denial and I suggest, moreover, as partial truths, the 
need, to be further considered presently, of some development 
of procedure to take account of the extent to which they assert 
possibility: in other words, they imply some frequency of 
occurrence which might be investigated. 

Evidently these forms for the equi-valuation of compound 
operations to 1 or can be developed for combinations of any 
number of term-symbols, and problems of great complexity can 



♦ The way in which the use of symbols leads direct to the abandon- 
ment of the simple equational form, suggested by the form A is B of 
the Aristotelian Logic, seems to be of some interest as bearing on the 
true analysis of judgment. 
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be solved accordingly, by striking out of the expansion of the 
universe in terms of the symbols those combinations which 
are given as non-existent. The following is a convenient 
abbreviation for the universe-expansion in three term-symbols, 
and may be further abridged as Uo6c. Thus : — 

a 111 IQOOO 
1 = 6 IIOQIIOO = TTa»c. 
c IQIQIQIO 

which should be read as the sum of the products represented 
by the vertical columns, each of which denotes a class com- 
pletely determined with respect to a, 6, and c ; when 1 occui-s 
the literal symbol, e.g., a, in that row is to be read as a (i,e,, 
as operating on 1), and when occurs the literal symbol is 

to be read as operating inversely on 0, -, or a. 

a 

Then if equations are given such as — 

a6c = 0, a6c= 0, a5c= 0, 

and others, the corresponding column of the symbol can be 
cancelled as it stands before the final result is written out. 

This symbol for the universe can be written out to any 
degree of complexity with great ease. 

The Logic of Inference as (1) the Hqui'Valitation of Propositions ; 
(2) the Assertion or Denial of Consistency. 

Propositions may be taken as secondary subjects of equi- 
valuation, and a secondary operation of equi-valuation be 
performed on them. The simplest cases are, of course, those of 
equi-pollent propositions, pairs of converses, contra-positives, 
and so on, but with symbols they would hardly preserve their 
variety of foim, and so do not concern us here. On the other 
hand the syllogism in which x, y represent the premises and z 
the conclusion might be stated provisionally as — 

xy-z, 
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it being remembered, however, that the terms are not reversible : 
it is not true that z = xy. The form is therefore imperfect. 

This one-sidedness suggests here, as to the case of proposi- 
tions, the attempt to transcend the more equational form by- 
equating to zero the proper combination xyz. Thus : — 

xyz = 0, 

which reads that x, y, and the contradictory of z, cannot be true 
together. They are inconsistent. 

It should be noticed that we have changed our universe of 
discourse : it is no longer the universe of existent things, but is 
now the universe of consistent assertion. 1 represents the 
fiuin total of necessity, the inconsistency of self contradiction. 

As in the primary logic, so here, since contradictories cannot 
both be true, the proper symbol for the contradictory of a 

proposition x (which may be called shortly x) is -• 

X 

The form a? . y . - = for inference is, however, no more than 
z 

an abridgment of the syllogism in full, easily devised when the 

propositions are written down in their most perfect form as 

equated to zero. Thus, taking the syllogism Barbara, for 

example, we have, using [a i] as a symbr^ * 1. _ a . 

[h c] is the denial of existe 
[a b] is the denial of exist< 

and the joint operation of these is [ 
existence to a c. 

But = — :. is the assertion of existence 
[as] 

. • . the joint operation of [h c] [a 5] •= — = 

[ac] 

It will be noticed that it is the fori 
equations to zero that makes the trar 
term-symbols possible. 
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This type serves for all cases of the universal afl&rmative 
conclusion, and it is easy to show, similarly, that all universal 
negative conclusions fall likewise under the type — 

When there is a particulsur premise and, therefore, particular 

conclusion, the case is not so simple. Such premises as in 

Ferio — 

Jc = and a6 ^ 0, 

yield no conclusion in this form, nor is the case improved if the 
second premise be transformed, as it may, into the denial form 

^-j-T ' The syllogism can, however, be dealt with easily by the 

indirect method, thus : — 

The conclusion required is the denial of the universal 
affirmative, t.e., the assertion of ac. If, then, ad be denied, 
since also 6 c is denied, we have as before — 

[ac] .[be] . |r-T^ = identically, 

. ' . a 6 = 0, which is false because it contradicts the minor 

premise, 
. • . the required conclusion is true. 

It is possible, therefore, to require two universal premises 
in each case with considerable gain in simplicity of method. 

We have seen how the expression of propositions, in the 
form of denial or afl&rmation of compound operations as possible 
within the sphere of experience, opens up the development of 
the secondary logic in wliich these compound operations, as 
denied, are the terms, and the equivalence of their denial, as 
logically interdependent, the subject of inquiry. The final 
form of statement as to logical interdependence is, again, a 
denial — ^the denial, in this case, of logical consistency, which 
denial is the zero of this secondary logic. Preserving all the 
simple term-symbols, it may be conveniently written thus, as a 
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condensation of the symbolic process for equi-valuation of 
propositions or inference : — 



a5 
he 



. — = 0, and 
ac 



ah 
Ic 



1 = 0. 
ac 



The left-hand side of the equations might supply a tertiary 
term-symbol capable of being used in the development of a 
tertiary logic. I do not know that anything would be gained 
by its development, but condensation of symbols is useful in 
concentrating thought. 

The Logical Source of the Theory of Prohahilities, and the 
Transition in it to Mathematics, 

The Logic of Propositions, at the point where it is weak, 
where it can only say of a certain proposition that it is not 
always false — a h :^ — leads direct to the inquiry into which 
we now must enter. If the proposition x is not altogether 
false, we must ask ho^v true it is, and must define to ourselves 
what we mean by the question. In truth itself there are, of 
course, no degrees : by " how true " we can only mean how 
often is it true relaiive to the total numher of cases its occurrence 
in eveiy one of which would constitute its unconditioned truth ? 
We may or may not be able to ascertain these two numbers 
precisely, and the degree of accuracy in our estimate will vary 
accordingly; but, however distantly approximate our know- 
ledge may be, our expectation of the occurrence of the event, 
our estimate of its probability, is justified to us by our belief 
that the estimate is the best available approximation to this 
ratio. Hence the definition of probability as follows : — 

The prohahility of an event is measured hy the ratio of the 
numher of cases in which it occurs to the whole numher of cases 
considered. 

Writing "proposition" for "event," and "is true" for 
" occurs," the definition applies equally well to the probability 
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of propositions as to that of events. It will not be further 
necessary to distinguish the two cases; a proposition is the 
assertion of a joint event In all that follows, the symbols 
X, y, &c., may stand for propositions or the occurrence of events 
indifferently. 

Let X, y, &a, represent the occurrence of certain events, 
X, Y, &c., and x, y, &c., their non-occurrence. Then if 1 repre- 
sents the whole series of events from which the selections 
X, y, &c., take place, i.e., the universe of discourse, then — 

a; + i^ = 1, y + y = 1, &c., 

since the whole series consists of those in which X occurs, 
together with those in which it does not occur, and similarly in 
all cases. Thus, x = 1 — x, and so on as before. 

Similarly, we may have compound events to any degree. 
Of double events there are evidently four kinds, the occurrence 
of which may be denoted by xy,xy, xy,xy. Of treble events 
there are likewise 2^ of quadruple events 2*, and so on. The 
universe of discourse in each instance consists of the sum of all 
the possible alternatives. 

Thus for double events we have — 

1 = xy -i- xy -}- xy + xy, 

and similarly for treble events, and so on. 

Any composite event the occurrence of which is a function 
of X and y may be symbolised f{xy\ and must consist of one 
or more of the terms xy,xy, &c. The composite event occurs 
when either one or other of its constituent events occur ; and 
alternatives being, as always, expressed by the sign + , we have 
such equations as — 

f{xy) = xy + xy -{• xy, 

in which one or more of the constituent terms does not occur. 

So far we have a complete method of expression for com- 
posite and compound events: we can express in an equation 
any alternation of events of any degree of complexity, such as 
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^xjcur in the ordinary problems of probability. As for example, 
when we enquire about the chances of drawing a black wooden 
ball or a ball that is neither black nor wooden. 

Let us now introdVfCe the operation of nurriber and the 
transition froin general logic to the mathematics of probabilities 
is easily made. Let n x, nf (x y\ &c., denote the number of 
the occurrences x, fxy, &c. Then it is clear that in the 
above example — 

nf{xy) = nxy + nxy + nxy 

are true, and are ordinary numerical equations. Also n . 1 

•denotes the total number of cases considered, the number of 

occurrences in our universe. 

n X n tj 

Now, by definition the probability of x is — ^, of v «-4» and 

nl nl 

•oi f(xy) -Ar^. Also if J[ and Y are perfectly i/adependent 
n 1 

events so that Y's and likewise not Y's occur in the X cases just 

as frequently as they do in the total of cases, and no more, 

then — 

nxymy = nxml. .*. nxy = ^ — . 

nxy:ny = nx:nl. &c. 

nxymy = nxinl, 
nxymy = nxml. 

Keverting to our specimen equation, divide throughout by 

n .1. 

nfxy __ nxy nxy nxy 
nl n,X n.l n,l 



nx. n 



y nx ,ny nx.ny 



nl.nl nl.nl nl.nl 

Hence, if jp, q denote the probabilities of x, y and p, q the 
probabilities of Ud, y we have — 

Prob. f(xy) =pq -^ pq + pq = f{pq\ 

Since the reasoning is quite general it is clear that if 
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f(xyz...) denote any complex event, and pqr, &c^ be 
the probabilities oi xyz, &c., then it is always true that — 

Prob. f(xyz . . .) ^f{pqr . . •)• 

This conclusion is the first part of Boole's * first proposition 
in probabilities, and it solves completely, conveniently, and by 
a method that satisfies the demand for philosophic lucidity, all 
direct problems in which the simple events are all independent 
and the probability of any defined compound event sought. It 
is the first weapon with which the beginner has to arm himself,, 
and it cuts straight and clean. 

The second part of the proposition or, as we might call it, the 
second proposition, deals with the inference of the probability of one 
complex event from the known occurrence of another. We have to 
find the probability that ii f {xyz , , ,) occurs, <f> {xyz . , ,) also 
occurs. This includes and is indeed logically equivalent to the question : 
If y depends on x, what is the probability that y occurs when x occurs ?* 

Call the occurrence of ^ when / occurs /<^, then the probability 

required is clearly ~ J / • 



But— 



nf ■" nl ~^ n\ 



Probability of /<^ 

^ l:*robability of / * 

Also, Prob. /^ is found by multiplying the logical functions 
/ (xyz . . .) and ^ {xyz . . .), and changing xyz . . . into pqr. 
Call this f4> {pqr . . .), and remembering that Prob. f = f {pqr . . .),, 
we have 

Prob. that <l>{xyz . . .) occurs M f{xyz . . .) occurs 

^ f4>(pqr . . 

f{.pqr . . .)• 

It is important to note that f<f> must first be multiplied and 
reduced to a genuine logical expression before the substitution oi pqr 
for xyz , • . . Logical and mathematical reductions must not be 
confused, and the logic should be complete before the transition to 



* The proof is not Boole's : the point to which I would draw special 
attention as of philosophic interest is the transition to mathematics by 
the conception of numerical operation on the logical terms. 
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mathematics takes place. The importance of the prior logical reduction 
becomes evident when we reflect that in Logic 

XX =^ a: (I — x) = 0, . • . xf^ = x, 

and so for higher powers. 

The third principle, on which depends the solution of questions in 
which the simple events are conditional in any way, follows from the 
second, of which it is indeed a special though most important case. If 
the probabilities of the simple events xyz... are pqr , ^ , when a 
certain condition expressible as/ (.ry 2 . . •) occurs, find the probabilities, 
/'iS'i^t* o^ ^y^i independently of that condition. 

Eemembering that J^i J'l ^i . . . are the independent and pqr . . . 
the dependent probabilities, we find either by inference from the last 
case, or independently by the same method, that 

_ Result of substituting jp^y^r^ in [xf{xyz . . .)] 
^ fiPiqir,...) 

and similarly for q, r, &c. 

But xf{xyz . . .) = those terms in f{xyz . . .) in which x occurs, 
since 0? 07 = 1 and xx = ; call this/* {xyz . . .) and we have 



P = 
Similarly — 



fiPi^i^i • • •)* 



^ _ /v (Pi qi ' ' ') 

and so on. 

Thus we have as many equations as there are unknown quantities to 
determine p^ j',, &c. 

These three propositions make the transition from Logic to Mathe- 
matics complete. Thus one part of the foundation of a perfectly general 
method in probabilities is laid. The other part consists in a knowledge 
of the logical methods of reduction, and this is where the shade of Boole 
troubles the soul of the regular mathematician. Boole's secret consists 
in the mastery of the logical equations, and it is necessary to have a 
firm graap of the four processes to which he subjects them. 

If <^ be the event whose probability is sought it must be expressed 
as a function of all the others, and this function expanded in the regular 
series of the form already noticed, asKf) = Axy + B^y + Cxy + D^y. 

But before this can be done account must be taken of all the 
equations given between the events, (j), and the others. The equations 
must be combined according to logical laws previously determined. 
Moreover, there will be among the events considered some whose 
probabilities are not known ; these must not appear in the final logical 
equation before the transition to probabilities. They must, therefore, 
be eliminated by the regular logical process, there being, as it happens, 
a process by which any number, however great, can be eliminated from 
any number of equations, however small 
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Hence we have to perform in order the four logical processes, having 
first expressed all the events, simple and compound, hy single letters : — 

(1) Combine the equations. 

(2) Eliminate all the symbols of events whose probabilities are not 

known, except that one, ^, whose probability is sought. 

(3) Express as a function of all the others. 

(4) Expand that function. 

The preparation for the transition to Mathematics is then complete. 
The last step will frequently give a condition f(xyz.,.) = l besides 
the expansion of 0, and we shall be called upon to determine the 
probability when that condition is removed. 

There can be no doubt that the Mathematical Theory of 
Probability has much to gain in power by its closer association 
with the General Logic in which it naturally takes its rise. 
Hence the great practical value of Boole's Mathematical Logic 
in this particular branch of the subject, pertaining to both the 
qualitative and the quantitative domains. Between the logical 
and the mathematical development of the subject there is no 
gulf: it has been my object to show how the one follows 
continuously from the other through the medium of a logical 
conception more general than either, namely, the operation of 
number on the results of operations of quality. The logic of 
probabilities is, in fact, logical and mathematical at once 
throughout its extent : thus it exemplifies the conception 
belonging to general logic of quality and quantity com- 
pounded in operation. And here, it should he noticed, we 
have an instance of composition in which the commutative 
law does not hold good. Evidently it is not at all the same 
thing to select X's from the universe and then count them as it 
is to count the universe and select from the result. Indeed, 
it is doubtful that the latter process has any distinct meaning 
at all. 

It is, of course, obvious that the ratio of ?i . a; to ?i . 1 need 
not be got by actual counting. It may be known deductively, 
as in the cases ordinarily treated in text-books on algebra : or 
it may be known approximately by actual experience as the 
ratio existing in carefully selected samples of the universe 
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of discourse. This sampling and counting is the business of 
statistics. In the former case we are supposed to know the 
conditions of production of the events, and hence deduce the 
required ratio : if we do not know we may frame likely- 
hypotheses concerning them, in which case the ratio will be as 
likely as the hypothesis on which it depends. 

On the Relation between the Term-symbols of the Logics of 
Extension and Intension, 

In a note on p. 397 of his Symbolic Logic, Dr. Venn remarks 
that " addition of attributes is like that of powers on logarithms ; 
it performs multiplication of extension." I was greatly struck 
by the remark and proceeded almost at once to develop it, very 
much on the lines of the following treatment, though in the 
first instance with more detail and less theory than in these 
pages. 

When a class operation a is performed, an attribute, or 
group of attributes, is discriminated as characterising each 
member of the class. Psychologically, the selection a and the 
discrimination of attribute, which we will call a, are two aspects 
of the one mental act, but logically we distinguish them, as 
(1) the class operation a of selecting X's from the universe, 
and (2) the qualifying operation a of attributing to the X's 
a character which is the ground of selection. Now, when 
a sub-class a& is selected from the a class, a quality /8 is 
added to a as also characterising each member of the compound 
class ; and so on for all other class compositions. 

To the ab class corresponds the character a -f- ^, to the 
abc class the character a + iS + 7, and so on. Composition 
of class implies aggregation of qualities. Hence Dr. Venn's 
remark and the following development of it : — 

Let a = an operation of classification and denote the class 

in extension. 
Let a = the corresponding operation of characterisation and 

denote the intension of a. 
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Then e ~ • = a, i.e., — a = log a, expresses symbolically the 
relation of the term-symbols in the two branches of logic. 

The negative sign calls for remark. It is, of course, 
suggested in the first instance by the analogy of algebra, 
since 1 and are the limits in the universe of extension, 
and the arithmetical logarithms of all numbers between 
1 and are negative, ranging from to — oo . The analogy, 
however, is not a sufficient reason in itself; it serves as a 
stimulus to inquiry into its ground in the nature of the 
subject-matter. Also we have to inquire into the meaning of 
the symbol e. 

In arithmetic, the meaning of the primary symbol 1 is the 
act of apprehension itself, considered in its jyrehensian, as the 
primary object in the abstract — the subject-matter of every 
simple numerical operation. The primary symbol of pre- 
dication e may very well be conceived in contrast to this, to 
represent in general the agency of apprehension, i.e., qualitative 
apperception considered, not as the primary object, but as the 
primary operator. Or rather « is a symbol of the operator in 
predication, without determination of the attribute predicated, 
and it is not complete as a significant symbol of operation 
without the index which denotes the attribute predicated, as 
in e ~ •, e^ e "* ~. 

The index symbols correspond to all possibilities of quali- 
tative predication, — the universe of attributes — ^all those of 
which at any time the mind of the operator has experience, 
and those of which the experience is possible to him, — a 
universe in which each kind of quality admits of infinite 
variety of degree, and in which the variety of quality which 
may be discriminated cannot be conceived as finite. Thus this 
universe of attributes is in its nature sharply contrasted with the 
real objective universe, the constituents of which are perceived by 
its means. It is, indeed, not so much a universe as an imlimited 
possibility of varied predication. The established symbol for 
the negation of limit, i.e., infinity, is oo. 6 ~ " represents, then. 
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infinitely various predication or more precisely a predicatimi 
more various than any real predication can he. Thus the class- 
symbol corresponding to it is 0; there are no real things to 
which this transcendent predication applies. 

At the other extreme of predication we have the mere 
infinitesimal or zero of attribute — the bare "Is" of things. 
The symbol is, of course, for the attribute and e^ for the 
predication ; and, since this infinitesimal can be predicated of 
all things, the class corresponding is the universe 1. It is 
important to notice that like oo has in the v/aiverse of 
attributes its ordinary mathematical meaning. It is the 
relative zero — that which is less in predication than any 
predicate that can be assigned— just as infinity is that which 
is greater than the greatest that can be assigned. The zero 
which appears in logic of extension must be differently con- 
ceived. It is absolute zero denoting the non-existent simply^ 
just as unity denotes the total of existence with equal absolute- 
ness. Between these two there is room for the evaluation of 
real classes and events as exhibiting different degrees of 
frequency. Hence the logic of probabilities, as we have in 
part seen. 

The significance of the negative sign will now be evident. 
Since the intension increases as the extension decreases, and 
c® is the maximum value of the class operator, symbolic 
consistency requires that all other values of that operator 
should be represented with a negative index. Continuity of 
symbolic procedure, as between the two branches of the logic, 
requires that the increase of index should be treated as 
analogous to an algebraic decrease starting from zero and 
proceeding negatively. When the index is used by itself 
to denote the attribute a it is taken simply, i.c., positively. 

The negation of a, as in not-buttercup for instance, implies 
its elimination from the relatively infinite variety of other 
attributes leaving the indefinite and unknown but logically 

I 
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adequate remainder oo — «, which denotes the quality not-a, 
and may be written shortly as S. This gives us for not-a 

^ = «-<-.)=!::: =2. 

« * a 

leading by another path to the same result as before. 

It will be found of some interest to illustrate in detail the 
parallelism of the two sides of this double symbolic language. 
In doing so it will sometimes be useful to employ the sign of 
inclusion as in a < h. 

Take the forms of assertion and denial already noted for A, E, I, O, 

(l)a5 = (A). 

(2) a 5 = ^ (O) where / is indeterminate. 

(3) a5 = (E). 
(4)a6 = Z (I). 

(1) In the intensive form A gives 

.-. a + (oo — iS) = 00 , 

which means clearly that the class characters a and not fi could co-exist 
in a connotation only which transcends reality, i.e., do not co-exist : 
their conjunction is not a possible experience. 

(2) On the other hand O, the contradictory of A, gives 



.•. a + (oo — )3) = X = a real class character, 

I.e., the class characters a and not /3 do co-exist conditionally, or the X, 
which is their possible sum, ue,, their conjunction, is a possible 
experience. 

(3) For the imiversal negative E we have 

e -«-^ = e-«, 

t.e., the class characters, a and fi, do not co-exUty their conjunction is not 
a possible experience. 

(4) The particular afi&rmative I, of course, is the simple denial of this 

• ' . a -f i3 = X = a real class character, 

«.«., a and fi do co-exist in the undefined class character X, asserted to be 
real, because not oo . 
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We may deal with A so as to get a statement about a and p as 
follows ; — 

"We have by (1) 

a + 60 — )3 = 00, 

.*. a — )3 = 00 — 00. 

Now 00 — 00 is not necessarily zero. It only concerns us to know 
here whether it is negative or positive. It is either zero or positive, 
because, since the first oo in the above expression, oo — oo , is the index 
corresponding to the absolute zero of non-existence, the second cannot 
be greater than it. 

The equation reads therefore as 

a — iS = an indeterminate which may be zero. 

The meaning of a — ^ is not, perhaps, at once obvious. It is the 
operation of disjoining p from a, and what the equation has to tell us 
is whether this is possible, a — /3 = means that it is possible and 
more, i.e., that when p is abstracted a also disappears, and, of course, 
conversely. In other words, the two always co-exist, a with P and p 
with a. If, however, o — /3 = X (the usual case), this means that p 
co-exists always with a, but not conversely. As Mill would say, the 
P attributes are a sure mark of the a attributes co-existing with them. 
"We have here, in fact, Mill's view as to the import of propositions 
expressed symbolically. The defect of Mill's theory is, perhaps, that 
he takes but scant account of the particular propositions. 

In fact, the contradictory of A thus regarded eludes interpretation. 
It yieldp, as we have seen, 

a-h(oo-|3) = X, 
,', a — )3 = X — 00, 

a negative result which is meaningless. We must fall back, therefore, 
x)n the interpretation already given. 

On the Validity/ of Symbols denoting Imaginary Results, 

It may not be out of place to remark here briefly on the 
Mature and significance of symbols which denote imaginary 
results. Whenever a subject is reduced to symbolic expression, 
imaginary results may be expected to appear : and this happens 
because the operations of thought which the combining 
S3rmbols represent extend in application beyond the possibilities 
of the subject-matter. In their operation on term-symbols 
^f a particular type, these combining symbols, belonging to a 
more general stage of thought, produce naturally by their 

I 2 
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interaction new tenn-symbols which are unintelligible as such. 
This unintelligibility appears in the form of contradiction to^ 
the laws under which the term-symbols are constituted. For 
instance, M'hen, in mathematics, we apply general logical 
operations without restriction to the particular case of numbers, 
we get term-symbols involving ^— f , which, if we insist on 
regarding it as a number, is self-contradictory, since its form 
contradicts numerical truth. As a number, therefore, it must 
be rejected, being non-real or imaginary. Since, however, 
it has been produced by valid logical procedure, it must be 
regarded as a logicsd reality, a real symbol of some operation 
in general logic, applicable to the case in hand as symbolically 
expressed, but forced by the limitations of the subject-matter 
to take this particular shape. It is an indication to the 
mathematician that the larger world of logic is immanent in 
his world of logical quantity.* As such, it opens up farther 
regions of truth within the realm of quantity itself. And 
for this it is not even necessary that any particular meaning 
should be assigned to the symbol itself. I'reating it merely 
as a valid, though uninterpreted, subject of logical operation^ 
we may carry it with us usefully through pages of algebraic 
procedure till it lands us, by its own disappearance, on the 
shores of simple algebraic results at last. 

The most interesting illustrations of the use of this v/ — 1 symbol 
occur in Greometry. When space is treated as three-dimensional 
quantity, and thus brought under algebraic expression, these self-con- 
tradictory symbols appear, and imaginary so-called spaces open up 
equally available to algebraic procedure as real spaces. The processes of 
thought are as valid in dealing with this quasi-space, on which the 
symbol operates, as in dealing with real space ; and any realisable con- 
clusions to which these processes so employed may lead are equally true. 
The more boldly the mathematical student pursues the conception he is 
developing — (say that of the hyperbola, for instance) — through the depths 
of imaginary space into which it occasionally plunges, the clearer and 

* When an arithmetical problem is solved by algebraic methods, 
which yield inapplicable negative answers as well as the real answer, the 
case is strictly analogous. 
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broader in the end will be his vision of the reality. Of course he has ar. 
added joy, and gains in mental grasp when he learns that there is in 
geometry a realisable meaning to the symbol \/ — 1, rendered necessary 
by the very conditions of the three-dimensional measurement which 
makes the application of algebra to geometry possible. As an example 
of interpretation by the principle of consistency it may be worth while 
to set down the interpretation here, well known though it be. 

In Algebraic Geometi'y — 1 is used as a symbol to represent the 
revolution of a line through two right angles, so that its direction is 
reversed. This is, of course, implied in the convention of signs. Also, 
generalising from Algebra, the square root of an operation must be 
defined as that operation which, performed on itself, is equivalent to the 
first-named operation. Hence v/ — 1 represents that operation which, 
when repeated on its own result, is equivalent to revolving a line through 
two right angles. Thus v^ — 1 represents revolution through one right 
angle. With it in mind the mathematical student can imagine a place 
for the imaginary branches of his curve, so long, at any rate, as it is in 
reality limited to two dimensions. He should not, however, be limited 
by this condition. 

The general remark as to the validity of uninterpreted 
logical symbols applies to the use in geometrical reasoning of 
unrealisable 7i.-dimensional extension, constituted as a homo- 
geneous development of real space logically considered. The 
logical processes are as valid in TZr-dimensions as in three, and 
the results when they redtice to three dimensions and become 
realisable are therefore as true. The only question of any 
account in the controversy as to the admissibility of the 
7i-dimensional concept is whether its use does or does not lead 
to the discovery of truths in real space, or other fields of 
thought, with an increase of ease and power. We need not 
pause here to develop the argument. Just as the conception 
of a third dimension helps out the development of the two- 
dimensional concept, so does the conception of a fourth help in 
the algebra of three. Moreover, the term 7i-dimensional space 
is only short and picturesque for 7i-dimensional quantity of any 
kind. 

In general it may be said that, although logical conclusions 
are to be realised in possible experience, it by no means 
follows that logical processes at each step must be so realised. 
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We ought to think such thoughts only as can be applied to 
reality, but that is our sole limitation. One great — ^perhaps 
the greatest — advantage of a symbolic language is that it 
enables us to think our way blindly but securely through 
dark p«wsages of accurate but uninterpreted logical procedure 
to find the full light of reality at the end. 



Discussion on Mrs. Bryant's Paper, "The Eelation oi^ 
Mathematics to General Logic." 

Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson read the following remarks : — 

To begin with the first sentence of this paper. I think I 
appreciate at its true value " Boole's fundamental idea that the 
language of mathematics is the most perfect form of the 
universal language of thought, and that general logic, therefore, 
is mathematics with all conceptions of quantity struck out," 
when I take it to mean, that counting, whether applied to 
units of quantity or to operations with them, is the most 
perfect form of thinking, of which most perfect form thinking 
in general falls short by taking no account of quantitative 
distinctions. 

Observe the inconsistency of this idea. Thinking in general 
is thereby made a special but imperfect case of a special and 
most perfect case of itself ; instead of taking this most perfect 
case as a special case of thinking in general, a case specially 
devoted to abstract quantitative relations, side by side with 
which there may be other special cases of thinking in general — 
that is, other special modes of thinking. 

This confusion appears to be due to beginning with the 
language of mathematic and the language of logic, instead of 
beginning with the nature of thinking, of which they are the 
language. But suppose we begin with the language — what 
then ? What conclusions must we come to ? The relation of 
language to thinking is the first step in the inquiry. Language 
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is an immediate conditionate of thought. The vernacular 
tongue of the thinking Subject is the expression and vehicle, 
symbolic undoubtedly of his thought, and expresses and 
conveys to its hearers the process and meanmg of his thoughts 
Without thought there is no meaning in language. It also 
contains, inherent in itself, its own logic, expressing thereby 
the nexus and relationships of his ideas. These are the 
content of Grammar. That is to say, Grammar is the Logic 
of ordinary language, comprising the Parts of Speech, Declen- 
sions, Conjugations, Syntax, and Prosody. 

Formal Logic is but a system of forms of speech, framed 
for the purpose of ensuring accuracy in the use of general 
language, whether in thinking silently, or in argument with 
other speakers. But it is a system wholly unrestricted in its 
range, just as much as are the language and the thought which 
it aims at systematising. It is not, as Boole would have it, 
" mathematics with all conceptions of quantity struck out/' If 
the " language of mathematics " was, as Boole would have it, 
the most general (as well as the most perfect) form of the 
universal language of thought, mankind must have begim its 
intellectual life by using visible and written symbols, — a sort 
of picture writing, — to express numbers and arithmetical 
operations only; and the vocal sounds of ordinary language 
must originally have been used as secondary symbols of those 
written arithmetical symbols, instead of being adopted as 
primary symbols of sense-impressions and feelings of every 
kind, because they are the immediate product, physiologically 
speaking, of those sense-impressions and feelings. It by no 
means follows that, because " it is the very office of language 
to express by symbols the procedure of Thought" (Boole), 
therefore "mathematical language, as already established and 
highly organised, is the natural language of universal symbol " 
(Mrs. Bryant). 

The fruits of this misconception are visible where the 
so-called "class-logic," or "common logic," or "logic of extension," 
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is itself brought under the main "class," Logic of Quulity, 
which is contrasted with the only other main class of Logics, 
the Logic of Quantity, which is identified with Mathematic. 
This is a glaring misconception. Is extension, then, to be 
excluded from the Logic of Quantity? The current and 
familiar contrast between quantity and quality has deluded 
the accomplished writer. The "common," or "class," or 
*' extension " Logic is not a Logic of Quality as opposed to 
Quantity. It is the Logic of the whole nature of any and 
every object of thought, of its What, rC iartv, of its Qttid, 
which includes both its Qydle and its Quantum. 

Again, it is very truly said that " in Arithmetic the symbol 1 
represents the act of fixing attention on a somewhat, considered 
as separate from like or unlike somewhats, and with no regard 
to quality." But shortly after this we have the statement that 
"in Class-Logic, or Logic of Extension, the original subject- 
matter is at the opposite extreme of experience. It is the 
whole of things — the total concrete universe — ^and the operation 
is the selection from it of things belonging to a given type." 
This looks remarkably like the Hegelian, or perhaps only Neo- 
Hegelian dogma, that the Universe is the sole subject of all 
logical propositions. But passing over this, the statement that 
common logic proceeds by selecting "things belonging to a 
given type," is wholly inadmissible. If it were true, it would 
give a synthetic a priori character to conmion logic, the very 
character which the accomplished writer claims as the exclusive 
appanage of mathematic. Let us be thankful that neither 
Mathematic nor Logic has the smallest right to use this 
obsolete war-cry. Both have their roots in experience alone. 

The act of conscious attention to a perceptual content is 
the conmion root of both thinking and counting, those processes 
which are the immediate object-matter of Logic and Mathe- 
matic respectively, as well as being the processes which 
constitute them what they are. And this act is selective in 
both of them, and not only in thinking, as Mrs. Bryant would 
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have it. Her own words, "fixing attention on a somewhat," 
show it to be so in the case of counting. Both processes 
originate and are implicitly included in acts of one and the 
same kind, namely, the simplest acts of conscious attention ; in 
which simplest acts a purpose also is implicitly included, 
namely, the purpose of becoming better acquainted with the 
experience or object attended to. Every " somewhat " selected 
by such an act is both a one and a what. So also is every 
"" operation," to use Mrs. Bryant's phrase, which deals with it 
either as a 07ie or as a what. You can then subsequently 
select either line of dealing with it, and follow that line 
exclusively, or, as Mrs. Bryant says of her two classes of logic, 
you may combine the two. 

But inasmuch as the originally given "somewhat" is a 
perceptual content, and as the purpose involved in attending 
to it is to know something more about it than is given in that 
perception, and not only to know its place and function in 
A system of mathematical symbols, it follows that mathematic 
not only has a more restricted scope than thinking in general, 
but subserves the attainment of general knowledge in a very 
•different way from that in which logic subserves the same 
general end. Logic subserves it by attempting to secure 
accuracy in all departments of thought, and makes no claim 
to be a science of discovery; whereas to pioneer the way, 
;and so contribute to the discovery of facts and laws of nature 
unknown before, is the chief aim and glory of Mathematic. 
No one disputes that Mathematic is applicable to any and 
every sort of imaginable content, since time and space are 
distinguishable elements in all experience, and is therefore 
niniversal in the sense of being universally applicable, whei-ever 
those elements are found. But this is very different from 
>being a mode of thought which, besides being universally 
applicable, is a mode of thought in the very law or nature of 
which the distinction between logical universal and particular 
^distinct from that between whole and part) originates, ancl 
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which proceeds from the first and throughout by means of that 
logical distinction* The two modes or branches of thought 
have thus both different methods and different immediate 
purposes. Why, then, should Mathematic attempt to raid the 
territory of Logic, bring it under its suzerainty, or appropriate 
any of its possessions ? Whenever such an attempt is honestly 
made, it must be due to an overweening estimate of the dignity 
of Mathematic, combined with a total disregard of metaphysical 
analysis. 

Mr. E. C. Benkcke said : — 

h I think with Mrs. Bryant that, for the proper apprecia- 
tion of Boole's position, it is important to bear in mind that hi& 
view was that *' general logic is mathematics with all concep- 
tions of quantity struck out ; " that therefore mathematics is,. 
in fact, one species of the genus logic, which species may with 
advantage let the genus have the benefit of its own perfected 
language and operations, so far as these are applicable to it.. 
And I take it that Mrs. Bryant herself takes up the same 
position. But the question then arises: Is mathematics still 
mathematics when all conceptions of quantity, or magnitude,, 
are struck out ? Are not the conceptions of quantity (magni- 
tude) essential to the operations of mathematics ? I think that, 
with certain exceptions which I need not here consider, they 
are so ; and, if so, we must ask. Are the operations of mathe- 
matics and those of general logic in the other species really 
the same? If they are not, but have only a specious, 
resemblance to them, or even if they are generically the 
same but specifically different, it appears to me that the 
adoption of the same symbols for them is far more likely 
to lead us wrong than right, and that the use of one general 
symbolic language would bring danger and probably harm. 
Do we not see symptoms of this in the history of Symbolic 
Logic, and even in Mrs. Bryant's very able and interesting 
paper ? 
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If " whatever elements are common in tiie thinking should 
be represented by common symbols in the speech," then at 
least we should also adopt the converse, "whatever elements 
are represented by common symbols in the speech [or symbolic 
language] should be common elements in the thinking." But 
is this the case in Mrs. Bryant's system, so far as we can judge 

of this from this short paper ? For example, she considers - 

to be the appropriate symbol for noUa in the universe of 
existent things, and for the contradictory of a in the universe of 
consistent assertion. But (in restricted universes of discourse) 
the former may be a perfectly definite existent class, and the 
latter a perfectly definite assertion of fact, whereas in mathe- 
matics - means absence of all quantity (zero). If we adopt 

these symbols, it appears to me that the mathematician's 
associations will be apt to lead him wrong in his logic, and the 
logician's associations to lead him wrong in his mathematics- 

Again, in the section '* On the Eelation between the Term* 
Symbols in the Logics of Extension and Intension," the analogy 
relied on seems to me to be far too slight to bear the structure 
built on it, and the base of Napierian Logarithms and "the 
operator in predication, without determination of the attribute 
predicated," to be much too far apart to have the same symbol e 
given to them without danger. 

2. Mrs. Bryant lays great stress on the definition of the 
symbol, as " representing the operation, and merely denoting the 
result" It would, I think, be very useful if she were to tell 
us precisely what she means by " representing " and " denoting " 
respectively, and what part she conceives each to play in the 
total meaning of the symbol. The symbols, I take it, unques- 
tionably should (as in Mathematics for the most part they do) 
call attention to the operations by which the results have been 
arrived at ; but it appears to me that they mean the result of 
those operations, and the assertion they make is about that 
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result. — e,q,y in 7 x 9 = 63 : As operations, the operation of 
taking seven parcels of nine units, and that of taking six parcels 
of ten units, and adding three units to thera, are quite difierent. 
It is only the results that are equal (in point of number), and 
the assertion is that they are so ; and it is only as producing 
these equal results that the operations are equivalent. [Mrs. 
Bryant points this out in regard to arithmetical equations ; 
but it is not quite clear to me how this squares with the rest 
of her account] Similarly in logical definition, e.g., the opera- 
tion of selecting, from a given universe, all the objects that 
have animal life, and out of these all those that possess reason, 
is a different operation from that of directly selecting all the 
human beings, e.g,, by their form. The point of the logical 
operation is that if these two operations are correctly performed 
the resets will be the same. 

It appears to me that the importance of the constant 
reference to the operations, both in logic and mathematics, 
cannot be exaggerated [and that hence arises one objection 
to too great an abbreviation of symbols] ; but that it is no 
less important to see clearly that the assertion is always about 
results, and that (with some exceptions) both logic and mathe- 
matics deal alvMys 'with the results. Thus I should say, Qwt 
"2 + 3 means synthesis of two numbers, the unit repeated twice 
then thrice ; a + 6 means synthesis of two classes," &c., but 
rather " means the result of such synthesis." If I operate on 
a •\-hl am operating on the result of a synthesis, not on the 
synthesis itself. [That Logic deals always with results (and 
not with the process of thought) is so important a point, and 
of such capital importance in my view of the science, that I 
must be excused for insisting on this.] 

With reference to the question of the practical uiility of 
Symbolic Logic, I should like to say that, if by this is meant 
its actual use in practical inference or in the advancement of 
knowledge, I think that this is, and must always be, nil, or 
very near to it. This, I think, is practically well shown by 
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Jevons and by Professor Wundt. Both these writers (in the 
Principles of Science of the former, the Logik of the latter) 
develop systems of Symbolic Logic, but do not at all refer 
to them when treating of the methods of science, or show how 
they could be made of any avail. The reason is, I think, 
obvious. The practical diflSculties of thought lie mainly in 
getting the premisses into such a form that we can make use 
of them. But this has to be done before the operations of 
Symbolic Logic can begin. It requires the premises to be 
given to it in its own form. Then it can draw correct 
inferences from them which our unassisted reason cannot, or 
at least not without great difficulty. But in practice the need 
to draw these difficult inferences from clearly stated but very 
complicated premisses does not arise. But even if it has not 
this utility, it does not follow that the science is barren or 
worthless, and to me, at least, it is very interesting and 
attractive. 

Eeply by Mrs. Bryant : — 

In Mr. Hodgson's account of Boole's view I am unable to 
see any but a negative resemblance to the original. At first I 
feared that this might be my fault, and that for lack of skill in 
words I had misstated the great logician's case. On re-reading 
my own poor sentences, however, I find in them nothing about 
" counting " as the " most perfect form of thinking," or about 
" thinking in general " as " a special but imperfect case " of the 
same. Indeed, so far as I know, nobody has suggested anything 
of the kind. Mr. Hodgson's grievance against the Mathema- 
tician's overwhelming estimate of the dignity of his subject 
seems to me much as if one were to complain of injustice to 
quadrupeds in the assertion that horse is a species of the genus 
quadruped. It is not Logic that is made subordinate to 
Mathematics, but Mathematics to Logic, by Boole. 

Boole's suggestion is so very simple in its essence when one 
looks at it in a simple, logical — which is not the same as 
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mataphysical — spirit. Mathematics, as the pure formal science 
which here concerns us, is a particular kind of logic, and 
happens to be the kind which has developed to the fullest 
extent a language adapted for abstract thinking. Hence the 
inquiry whether that language is applicable to abstract 
thinldng in general, and, if so, under what provisos. This leads 
to the investigation of meanings symbolical in the formal 
science of quantity to discover those which are common to all 
branches of formal science, ie., logic, and further to develop 
analogies of meaning with respect to those symbols in which 
the nature of the special subject-matter is reflected. Perhaps 
my phrase of " universal symbol " will offend Mr. Hodgson less 
if I explicitly define it as merely a symbol universally 
applicable — ie., at the extreme of abstraction, and thus bare of 
all pretensions to enlarged content. 

For the rest, I am not able quite to follow Mr. Hodgson's 
indictment of my supposed heresies. I do not know whether I 
am a Neo-Hegelian in these matters or not, and the reference 
to " this obsolete war-cry " puzzles me ; indeed, I cannot find 
its antecedent in the paragraph. It is, however, with a sense 
of great relief that I find myself assenting to the positive 
statements of analysis in the following paragraphs. 

I am much indebted to Mr. Benecke for his interesting 
criticisms in detail. His first point has reference to the use of 
the same term-symbol in different logics — or shall I say 
languages — for different but analogous meanings. The use of 
the symbols and 1 are especially in question. If is granted 

as the symbol of non-existence, my symbol - for not-a, must, 

a 

I think, be allowed to stand, for the reasons alleged in the 

paper, i,e., because - stands for that which, when operated on 
a 

by a is incapable of existence, and this is not a. In algebra 

- is, of course, zero, as Mr. Benecke says, but that is because of 
a 
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the essential diiference in the subject-matter — it must be zero 
that a opemtes on to give zero. I confess to finding this unity 
in variety both interesting and suggestive. It is not necessary 
to add to what is said in the paper as to the meanings in class 
logic of and 1. Other symbols could be used, but they 
conceal analogies, and as a matter of literary taste the old 
symbols seem better. 

For the use of the symbol e I have no particular defence. 
It pleases my taste, probably because it occupies a place in the 
scheme of logical symbols analogous to that of the Napierian 
base in algebra. It does not matter much, but it feels right to 
me, and I would kfeep it. 

As I understand it, Mr. Benecke is not satisfied with the 
emphasis I lay on the meaning of term-symbols as symbols of 
operation. This view commends itself to my judgment chiefly 
because it is conducive to the maximum of consistency in 
symbolic language as between different branches of logic, and 
as between the two kinds of symbols in each branch. It is 
quite true that, as Mr. Benecke and I both say, equality in the 
results is, for arithmetic, the test of equivalence in the opera- 
tions. I intended to imply, however, and thought I did imply, 
that equivalence has the same meaning in all cases, i.e., of 
identity in the results relative to the particular subject-matter 
of the logic. This identity is equality in mathematics, identifi- 
cation of classes in class logic, and so on. If the sign = means 
equivalence of operations, it can have the same meaning always ; 
whereas if it stands for equality of numbers or identity of 
classes, its meaning varies from case to case. I might multiply 
illustrations of the gain to consistency, but this one example 
may for the present suflSce. 

Mr. Benecke says, " If I operate on a + & I am operating 
on the result of a synthesis, not on the synthesis itself." If he 
will turn to the fourth section of my paper he will see that I 
expressly define compound operations, a & as operation a 
performed on the result of I. In this we seem to be agreed* 
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THE ETHICAL LIMITS OF METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY. 

By G. F. GOLDSBROUGH. 

The author of this paper owes his introduction to the Aristo- 
telian Society to Mr. Shadworth EL Hodgson. And this is 
true in more senses than one. For it W8U3 in reading some of 
Mr. Hodgson's early presidential addresses that the author first 
recognised in metaphysical method a distinct and serious 
method for the discovery of truth. From the motive of 
interest in metaphysical study, in a first paper at this Society, 
it might seem that a debt thus incurred to the president of so 
many years could best be discharged by selecting part of his 
completed work for comment and discussion. But the motive 
of interest merely has not held sway. Otherwise the author 
believes he would have anticipated his membership by fifteen 
or sixteen years. And then he would not have had the privilege 
of reading Mr. Hodgson's completed work. The lapse of time, 
a motive other than interest, some degree of devotion to philo- 
sophical study and the recent publication of the Metaphysic of 
Experience* have afibrded the author of this paper, he thinks, 
a suggested development of the method formulated in the first- 
mentioned work and of which the work itself is an exposition. 
If he can succeed through discussion in establishing this sugges- 
tion as a genuine contribution to method, he trusts Mr. Hodgson 
will regard it as some slight discharge of the debt owed to him. 
These remarks by way of preface may also serve another 
purpose. They may be taken to indicate that the subject- 
matter of this paper is the relation of motive to method in 
philosophical investigation. This will be gathered likewise 
from the title. The first step will be to state as completely 
as possible what is meant by method. 

* London : Longmans and Co., 1898. Four volumes. 
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§ 1. — Description of Method. 

The following description of method will indicate that it 
consists of three essential and inseparable parts. The parts 
are : — (1) A critical judgment on the philosophy of the past. 
(2) The subjective analysis of experience without assumptions, 
and (3) an exposition of results, in logical order and form. The 
description is derived partly from Mr. Hodgson's work and 
partly from that of Mr. F. H. Bradley,* and an attempt 
to indicate the relationship of the parts may show their 
inseparable union in all philosophical investigation. 

The method of philosophy, of which Mr. Hodgson's work is 
an exposition, has often been described by him as the " sub- 
jective analysis of experience without assumptions." A quota- 
tion from the Metaphydc of Experience amplifying this statement 
may be given. Mr. Hodgson sayst : " The method of 
approaching the task of such an analysis was disclosed to me 
^ .... to the effect that the common-sense form of experience 
which is shared by all men prior to their commencing to 
philosophise, is the explicandum, and therefore the starting- 
point of philosophy, and therefore also is that form of 
experience to which philosophical analysis is to be immediately 
applied. The taking this form of experience as the analysandvmv 
gives what I hold to be the true philosophical method, because 
it alone involves no assumptions, prior to commencing the 
analysis itself." 

This is the clearest statement on method to be found in the 
Metaphysic of Eocperience, Taken by itself, a natural conclusion 
from it appears to be that in the opinion of its author all 
steps of method prior to the beginning of the analysis of the 
common-sense form of experience fall outside the distinctive 
method of philosophy. But an impression gained from reading 
the whole work, and an obvious conclusion on reflecting upon 

* Principles of Logic, 1883 ; Book III, Part I, chap. ii. 
t Metaphysic of Expei"ience, vol * " ""^ 
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it, is that this statement does not include the whole of the 
author's method. An almost self-evident conclusion from the 
statement quoted is that as a categorical statement on the 
subject of philosophy, it could not have been reached except 
through a laborious exercise of the dialectical method, and that 
this latter method must have been exercised over all the 
philosophy of the past. Had it been otherwise the conclusion 
reached in the statement, so it seems to the author of this 
paper, would involve two a priori assumptions, which according 
to the nature of the conclusion are forbidden. In default 
of the exercise of the dialectical method the statement would 
assume, /rs^, that there is a view or expression of truth to be 
reached which shall be a rational conception of the universe, 
and which moreover is a step in reflection not included in the 
common-sense form of experience ; and, second, that all results of 
philosophical work in the past were false, and it was necessary 
now to begin the analysis of experience, without assumptions, 
for the first time. Moreover, if a critical judgment is not 
a first step in method, it would seem impossible that the 
exclusion of assumptions should ever be reached as an essential 
element of method. 

The conduct of an analysis without assumptions, presumably, 
must be taken to mean that the nature of the completed result 
is not to be assumed until the analysis is complete. That a 
result shall come if it is to come, and if not, not, would appear 
to be the attitude prior to beginning an analysis. And when 
the analysis is only partially complete a critical judgment will 
determine the result arrived at, and the relationship of parts to 
the whole. Such a judgment it seems, would be exercised on 
what has preceded at every step, partly for the purpose of 
avoiding assumptions, and partly to test if these have been 
avoided, and that the results arrived at are evident conclusions. 

Thus, although agreeing with the statement quoted as far 

as it covers the field of method, it is to the author of this 

aper an impossibility of belief that, all a pHori assumptions 
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forbidden, the dialectical method is not part of philosophical 
method, and that it is a precedent part over the analytical.* 

But there is another point in reference to the above-quoted 
statement which should be carefully noted. When the con- 
clusion contained in the statement has been reached, before the 
analysis of experience can be begun there arises an assumption 
which cannot entirely be avoided. Subjective analysis is 
individual, and personal. Common-sense experience is experi- 
ence common to the individual and to all mankind. In a 
projected exercise of the method there must be a transition 
from common-sense experience to the process of subjective 
analysis. In the transition, therefore, there is an assumption 
of union or relation between the individual about to engage in 
philosophy and all mankind. The assumption, however, can 
be postponed. 

With an avoidance of the assumption by postponement and 
a beginning of the analysis, along with the exercise of a critical 
judgment, the results of the work have to be expressed in 
logical form. The process of analysing goes beyond the purely 
subjective aspect of experience : it passes into its object, and 
if the foregoing assumption has been postponed it affirms itself 
afresh in every step of the method. Every sentence penned in 
philosophical work affirms anew the reality of that work, and 
the identity of reality between the expression in which it is 
embodied, and the reality of the experience of which it is an 
analysis. The results of analysis are expressed in logical form, 
but the logical form in philosophy must have more than a 
formal value. The nature of this value cannot according to 
the method be assumed beforehand, but the unavoidance of the 
reality leads to the assertion of the third step in method 
mentioned above. 

Philosophical works are written, if not that he who runs 

* For an account of the dialectical method, see Principles of Logic^ 
p. 381 ; also Metaphyaic of Experience. Book TIT. chap, iv, § I, "Logic 
and Method." 

k2 
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may read, at least that he who reads may think. The content 
of the ideas or judgments of philosophy are at least intended 
to form part of the perceptual and conceptual content of other 
minds. This statement may be debateable to anyone immediately 
engaged in subjective analysis, but if a work is presented to 
the world, those who read it assimie an identity of reality 
between the work and their minds as the author of the work 
assumes between common-sense experience and his own. 
Apart from this assumption, philosophy would be impossible, 
and although through the exercise of the dialectical method 
the conclusion is reached that an assump^on of the nature of 
this reality must be postponed, it reappears again in philosophy 
as exposition, and as an ontological problem it appears as if 
it would still remain at the end of the work. 

It will be gathered from these remarks that the author of 
this paper is unable to exclude logic as an essential part of 
method in philosophy, logic in its own method of judgment, in 
its form, and in its ontological character. It is conceivable 
that logic might exist without philosophy, but not philosophy 
without logic. The analysis of experience is without doubt 
the heart and life of philosophy, but it is not heart and life 
without environment. The environment is first the condition 
of the life of philosophy coming into being. In the environ- 
ment it seems to live and pass again.* 

§ 2. — The Exercise of Philosophical Method may form part of an 
Ethical JudgmeTvt, 

An exhaustive survey of the biographical history of 
philosophy would be required, to bring under review the 
various motives which have led to the choice of the pursuit 

* Note might be made here of the result of this slight exercise of 
the dialectical method on the real character of philosophy. The reality 
is assumed, and then denied (or the assumption postponed). In the 
denial the assumption reappears, as the reality of being and something 
more, the essential character of the real as appearance. 
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of philosophy, as marked off distinctly from other pursuits. 
Accident of birth, academical association and distinction, 
educational or theological bias, ecclesiastical, political or ethical 
interests are a few of these, which have been combined no 
doubt in particular philosophers with a stronger interest in or 
activity of speculative thinking than obtains with the majority 
of mankind. If external association and personal interest have 
been at work, it may be judged impossible that as far as his 
own action is concerned, a man should not feel himself obliged 
to think speculatively. Thus with many philosophy has been 
a matter of course or necessity. 

Such is a general outline of motive. But this outline takes 
no account of the actual phase of thought, or the presence 
or absence of distinctive method presented to the mind of 
individual philosophers as the object they might have in view 
for engaging in the pursuit. 

It has been concluded in the preceding section that phases 
of thought or method are not the first steps in philosophy for 
anyone. But that they become determining elements in the 
choice of alternative pursuits will scarcely be denied. It would 
seem that the degree of -development of method reached in the 
present day lends itself particularly to consideration from this 
point of view. 

If with a desire for a rational conception of the universe and 
a co-ordination of practical ideals and efforts in relation thereto, 
a man had been able to survey the philosophical field and find 
himself at the end at the standpoint of Hegel, at which (follow- 
ing the description of Mr. Bradley)* "the mind therein implicit 
(that is in the dialectical method) finds a product which answers 
to his unconscious idea " but which at the same time fails to 
give him his rational conception, or co-ordinated practice, and 
by logical necessity he concludes that ultimate reality does 
not lie here, what is the alternative ? He may turn to Mr. 

* Principles of Logic, p. 381. 
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Hodgson's work, whose conclusion from an exercise of the 
dialectical method is, that philosophy consists in the analysis 
of experience, irrespective of assumptions and results. 

But before following Mr. Hodgson, another question imme- 
diately presents itself. If in all the centuries men have been 
engaged in speculative thinking, the last result is a simple 
finding an activity which is self-consciousness in its object, or 
else, that if the mind revolts from becoming a mere datum to 
itsdfy the work of the search for truth must be begun all over 
again, the question may well be asked whether mental satisfac- 
tion can ever be reached through mental activity of the 
subjective or speculative order. But if this question is raised, 
there is no answer ready to hand which is a simple affirmative 
or negative answer. Eather, a deeper reflection is compelled. 
A comparison is elicited of the pursuit of philosophical methods 
with other pursuits. The field of practice becomes a prior field 
for investigation to that of speculation, the field of practical 
thinking, that is to say, in preference to the field of speculative 
thinking in its subjective character. " What is knowledge ? " 
seems thus to be a prior question to " What is reality ? " 

But assumptions being avoided, along the same path of 
reflection, the question. What is knowledge ? can be asked, but 
not answered through any interrogation of knowledge as such, 
and the mind is thrown back again with the two problems, 
knowledge and the universe as both comprised under experience. 

In this view, there would appear to be no alternative but to 
begin the work over again. The inquirer is face to face with 
the question whether any analysis of experience can afford a 
sufficient ground for engaging in it; in other words, whether 
philosophy can ever be a justification of its own method. 

In the light of this view it is natural to refer to Mr. 
Hodgson's work and to ask what light it afifords on the 
question raised. The view presented here does not appear to 
have presented itself acutely to Mr. Hodgson's mind, but in 
the section of his analysis of the Foundations of Ethic there is 
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a summing-up of his result so far as speculative thinking is 
related to ethical judgments in general,* which is the nearest 
approach to the point to be found. 

Eeferring to the criterion of conscience as relying on an 
anticipated harmony in the efifect of volitions, as a guide to 
choice in practice as related to speculative thinking, Mr. 
Hodgson says "there is this great difiference between the two 
cases of speculative and practical thinking, namely, that the 
power of verifying truth which in speculative thinking is 
supplied by subsequently perceived facts, makes default in 
practical thinking, and leaves us with no other criterion but 
that which is supplied by the nature of thought itself, 
as a harmonising process, together with the already known 
nature of the objects judged, that is of volitions." So that in 
philosophy if the practical question as to its justification as a 
pursuit is forced upon the mind, according to Mr. Hodgson, as 
the author of the present paper is able to read his work, there 
is no further light to be shed upon it, but the work proceeds or 
not according to the dictates of the internal disposition to 
philosophise. It seems to the author of this paper that this 
result is incomplete and therefore unsatisfactory. 

If the analysis of experience without assumptions is 
accepted as the heart and essence of philosophy, it seems to be 
inevitable that such a projected analysis must form part of an 
ethical judgment prior to its being begun, or it can never be 
begun in a maimer logically consistent with its own method. 

In the passage on Method quoted from Mr. Hodgson in the 
preceding section it has been shown there is an assumption 
involved. He refers to the experience he analysed as common- 
sense experience, and in his work proceeds to analyse a 
perceptual content of his own, as an example of this common- 
sense experience. The author of this paper maintains that this 
assumption at the outset should be avoided, and, frankly, the 

* Metaphysic of Experience, vol. iv ; 9ee speciaHv dd. 75. 76, et seq. 
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analysis should be of personal experience and the question 
whether such experience is common to other persons or not 
left over a point to be afterwards discovered and related. 

To adopt a strictly personal common-sense attitude in the 
matter. Experience for me, if I am conveying the results of 
my analysis to you, must in some sense be experience for you, 
but the experience I analyse cannot be in any complete sense 
common to me and to you. Therefore an assumption of such 
experience as conunon-sense experience, before the analysis is 
begun, appears as philosophically unwarrantable. 

But if common-sense experience, so called, is not a suitable 
starting-point for investigation or content for philosophical 
analysis, there is a sphere of personal experience assumed to be 
common to all men, from which the investigation can proceed, 
but which will not itself at first form the subject matter or 
explicandum of analysis. 

The sphere alluded to includes the normal content of 
ethical judgments as between man and man or communities of 
men. This point must be followed in some detail 

From a so-called common-sense point of view it is possible 
that a man should have a practical ideal which should be 
related to every other human being with whom he comes in 
contact. He may conceive that all his actions should tend 
to the welfare of himianity. By the welfare of humanity need 
not be understood more than the mere saving of individual 
life. Such an ideal for the saving of life is, for example, 
conunbnly considered characteristic of every conscientious 
medical practitioner. It implies the most real relationship 
of one person to another. On the one side the ideal is 
considered a high one, on the other, if taken by itself, it is 
perhaps the lowest ideal which can be pursued — a fostering of 
the instinct of self-preservation. But on the one side or on 
the other, high or low, there is the keenest interest in an. 
advance of knowledge which shall tend to this one end, the 
saving of life. The ideal accordingly becomes a very practical 
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one, and even from its lowest standpoint, may engage 
exclusively all the practical thinking of the persons concerned ; 
and all the demands of conscience frequently find satisfaction 
in the pursuit of the ideal. 

In connection with this ideal there is one question which 
has always exercised the minds of those most interested in the 
saving of life, namely, as to the ultimate nature of the object 
upon which their practice is exercised, the nature of the 
objective forms of life, the ultimate problem in biology. The 
primary question involved in this problem is the relation of 
life to not-life, but it need scarcely be pointed out that the 
question of the nature of this relation is by no means a simple 
question ; it is universal through all the forms and processes of 
life, and through all the multiplicity of its organisation and 
combinations. To adopt Mr. Hodgson's way of expressing it, 
life is the real condition of thought, of consciousness, of all 
ideals, and of all practice, and it cannot but be the case that 
the elucidation of the nature of this reality, as distinct from 
that which is not life, will have an important bearing on many 
problems concerned with thought and practice. It is obvious 
that, the saving of what may be termed real life lies behind 
any ideal which may arise as a higher ideal than actual self- 
preservation. 

Many illustrations might be offered where further light on 
this problem would be of inestimable value. For example, 
in social and political questions involving educational and 
ethical relationships ; in the development of mind ; in insanity 
and its treatment ; in the relationship of criminality to 
insanity, and of both to physical hygiene and environment. 
And if the realm of religion is approached and its problems 
and exercise are thought of in relation to morality, responsi- 
bility, and physical conditions, the utilitarian conception of 
thought for practical ends seems to cover the whole field of 
possible experience. For many, the welfare of humanity has 
its connection with the unseen world, from which indeed, if 
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a historical analysis of the subject be uodertaken, in the 
Christian doctrine of Love, this ideal has received its com- 
pletest inspiration. 

Moreover, the modern doctrine of evolution is sadly lacking 
in any rational indication of the value of individual life. " The 
survival of the fittest " is its only motto for individuality, and 
if any individuals are " unfit " physically or mentally, notwith- 
standing Mr. Benjamin Kidd, in the light of evolution they are 
outside the pale of care or salvation. 

Following Mr. Boutwood in his paper read at the meeting 
of this Society in January, the total worth or gain of life is 
a real question to the plain man of to-day, and the elucidation 
of its problem as that of individuality a pressing need. 

It has always been a disputed point whether the ultimate 
problem in biology can best be solved by inductive research 
or metaphysical speculation, and the question remains in this 
uncertain state in the present day. With the exception of very 
few writers, the schools of biology regard the final problem 
as one of physics and chemistry, although they confess that 
certain phenomena are distinctively vital Mr. Spencer thinks 
the final problem unsolvable.* On the other hand, Mr. Hodgson 
makes the following remarks: "Without venturing on any 
speculative conjecture as to the peculiar nature of this differentia 
(that is, the distinction of life from not-life), it may further 
be remarked that there is neither need nor justification for 
travelling in search of a hypothesis beyond the circle of 
conceptions already familiar to science, nor can there be 
until such time as that circle of conceptions shall have been 
explored without positive results." f 

To the common-sense practical idealist such a difference of 
opinion is bewildering, but in the light of philosophy it shows 
that the point in dispute is a crucial instance which may 

* Principles of Biology, 1898, voL i, chap, vi a. London : Williams 
and Norgate. 

t Metaphysic of Experience, voL ii, p. 242. 
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•determine the choice or not of philosophical method as a part 
of practical action in the pursuit of the ideal of the welfare 
of mankind. A reference to some features in the problem 
will make this more clear. If a solution of this question is 
to come from an analysis of experience, such analysis will 
involve the relation of the subjective to the objective aspects 
of experience. A formulation by thought of the solution to 
be valid as an explanation, must show the relation in the first 
instance of subjective analysis to objective forms, and then, 
because the explanation is to be valid for positive science the 
transition from the objective forms to subjective experience. 
At the same time, objective existence of forms, subjective 
consciousness, the analysis of experience, attention, thought, 
Are all parts of the whole of life to be explained. The problem 
thus seems to lie at the heart of reality, while at the same 
time having relation in the totality of experience. 

In a choice of method for the pursuit of the biological 
^problem, whether of inductive research or philosophical method, 
other associative influences excluded, an observer will probably 
be influenced in favour of a particular method by the obligation 
upon him to use the utmost of his capacity in the prosecution 
of the ideal. But so comprehensive is the biological problem 
and the field of investigation so wide, that in making choice of 
method, no indication from the problem or the field is given of 
what part of experience specially should be chosen for analysis. 
The choice of method is, therefore, purely ethical in character. 
In the possession of an internal disposition for reflection in 
preference to inductive observation, philosophy is selected 
because it ought to be selected, and its method forms part of 
the ethical judgment of the person choosing it as a pursuit 

Within any part of the realm of human welfare, as a means 
to that end, philosophy might of course be chosen as a method 
of investigation into the truth of any department of experience, 
but the problem of biology affords the clearest and most prac- 
tical illustration of such a choice. 
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§ 3. — Implicit References to Method arising from its Choice as 
part of an Ethical Judgment. 

The conception of action for human welfare may be 
described as an ideal of common-sense, in so far that the 
person conceiving such an ideal as a guide to conduct is. 
obliged to consider his own action as action in relation to- 
and among the action of others. Having made a choice of 
philosophical investigation as a field of action or volition, in 
which the ideal can be pursued, the first reflection from such 
a choice is concerned with the range and starting-point of the- 
investigation. And it might be a natural common-sense way 
of thinking that this ideal, as including self and others, would 
offer immediately the field which it was sought to define. But 
philosophically, the development of method previously reached 
forbids such a conclusion. The conception of human welfare 
common to all men, from the philosophical standpoint, is a 
pure assumption, and, moreover, a supposed transition fronr 
such a conception as common, to a subjective analysis would 
be an assumption also. It is obvious, therefore, that this 
conception fails to indicate the range of investigation, nor can^ 
it become its starting-point. There are other considerations, 
enforcing this conclusion. The very possession of the ideal 
truly implies a relation to other persons, and subjectively, 
this relation is felt within the ideal, and other persons may 
have agreed in communities and stated on the subjective basis, 
that there is such a thing as human welfare. Presumably then 
there is a common ground which may be found, but according 
to method it cannot be assumed before the investigation is. 
begun. It follows, therefore, that before the nature of this 
common ground can be brought to light, it has to be found 
by philosophical investigation. Whether there is really such 
a thing as human welfare, that can be applied to others 
than one, or to one among others, is a question which offers^ 
itself for solution. Again, looking at the position in which. 
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philosophical investigation finds itself when the subject of 
choice in the manner indicated, no conclusion can be drawn 
at the moment of such a choice, whether the investigation 
will yield results which will justify the choice, the balance 
in the motive leading to the choice not having been given 
as part of the ideal, but simply from the possession of an 
internal disposition to engage in subjective or metaphysical 
method. 

It is obvious from this standpoint that no complete 
justification of the method can be given until the whole 
range of experience has been analysed. And that its starting- 
point is not the practical ideal as a conception, but a point or 
sphere of reflection from that conception. Given the ideal, the 
purpose of the investigation will be to find the real in it in 
every sense in which it can be found. It might at any time be 
hazardous to attempt a definition of the purpose of philosophy, 
as her range is infinite and therefore beyond human definition, 
but in this view her first quest would be to find the real in 
human welfare, and she could scarcely be said to have found 
the real until welfare, reality and human effort are all brought 
to light in a logical form and order. 

There are, however, implicit references to the exercise of 
method which arise when on the foregoing basis the choice is 
made to pursue it, and these references pertain to several parts 
of its content. These references it is proposed to call the 
ethical limits of method. They consist primarily of thought 
limits,, and, secondarily, of guides to its conduct on the basis of 
the original choice. These limits are in broadest outline : — 

1. The range of meaning to be applied to the term 

Experience. 

2. An indication of the starting-point of the investigation. 
3- A limit of logical order in which the investigation can be 

conducted. 

Some remarks are necessary under each of these heads. 
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1. The range of meaning to he applied to the term Eocperience, 
— No part of the exercise of the method falls outside the total 
action of the individual engaged in it. It has been noticed 
that the ideal within which the method as part of an ethical 
judgment and choice can become the subject of choice was an 
ideal involving the whole individual character and continuous 
action through mature life. Exercise of method, ideal, judgment, 
choice, character, and action are all parts of experience, and 
should be included within its range of meaning. A reference 
to the Universe as a totality is a frequent judgment of conmion- 
sense. In a preanalysed sense, the possibility of such a refer- 
ence by anyone, logically implies the Universe, in some part at 
least, to come within Experience, and the Universe contains the 
individual as philosopher, practical idealist, moralist, and all 
that goes to make him an active personality. It is clear, 
therefore, on this aspect of the subject that no common-sense 
limit can be put upon the range of meaning to be applied to 
the term Experience. Moreover, within the ideal of the welfare 
of humanity as having determined the choice of method, it is 
clear no doctrine of reality could be accepted as final unless it 
showed the co-ordinated relation of all these phases of experi- 
ence in their real character within the totality. The range of 
meaning to be attached to experience must accordingly reflect 
in expression all that it can mean, and to the exclusion of no 
particular experience. A reference to Mr. F. H. Bradley's work 
will help in this connection. He is the author of the phrase 
"Everything is experience, and also experience is one."* 
If in the exercise of the dialectical method the first part of this 
statement is denied, the assertion involved in the denial seems 
equally true, for example, the statement, "Experience is not 
everything." What is the difference between these two state- 
ments ? A bare thought distinction : Both statements are 
the vaguest of all conceptions in reference to the totality of 

* Appearance and Reality, 2nd ed., p. 457. Ix)ndoii, 1897. 
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the Universe. The first is a categorical assertion, the second 
is a negative. In the exercise of the dialectical method some 
result ought to ensue from a synthesis of the two conclusions. 
Some result does ensue. Experience can be concluded by 
thought to be JSverything with distinction. Such a conclusion 
is sufficiently universal and sufficiently definite as a conception 
of the field of Experience for philosophical investigation. 

2. An indication of the starting-point of the investigation. — 
A widest preliminary survey of the field does not indicate 
the starting-point of the investigation. As has already been 
mentioned, in the Metaphysic of Haperience, the starting-point 
has been chosen apparently arbitrarily, on an assumption 
available to common-sense that perception is common to all 
mankind, but not available* in philosophy, according to the 
accepted method, imtil the relation of the subject to other 
subjects has been distinguished in the course of analysis. 

According to a full and precise development of method the 
starting-point is not arbitrary. The widest survey of the field 
leaves its whole content so vague that no point can be satis- 
factorily chosen ivom this survey. A return has therefore to 
be made to the point which led to the selection of the widest 
possible field as the field of Experience. That point was the 
moment or phase of experience in which it was concluded that 
the method should be chosen as a method. A starting-point 
must be found from there as the field was surveyed from there. 
This point may be defined as the utmost reflective point in 
consciousness, in fact, the dividing line, if there be one, between 
volition and thought as involving attention to the field. If 
there be one, has been written advisedly. If an attempt in 
reflection be made to find a point or dividing line between 
volition and thought, the attempt will fail Attention to the 
field seems to proceed continuously from the experience of the 
volition. On the other hand, having resolved to attend to or 
think or reflect on the field, that resolve issues in thought as 
distinct from the volition or the volition fails as a volition. 
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and the method will fail in its result. A little exercise of the 
dialectical process on these statements will yield the point it is 
desired to find. The experience of continuity between volition 
and thought indicates the union of experience as the field 
with the analysing instrument. A separation of thought from 
volition seems to deny this imion as real. But as the analysing 
instrument, thought is included in this union and is part of it, 
although distinguished from it The point in thought by which 
thought is distinguished from this union, yet included in it and 
part of it, is the point from which the investigation must 
proceed. 

It may be noted that this statement affirms simply the 
reality of thought as a reflective process within experience 
without prejudging its ultimate nature, or the nature of 
volition or attention or the union between them. A placing 
together of the conclusion reached under the preceding head 
and the conclusion reached in the present one will serve to 
indicate the whole process and goal of philosophy. Proceeding 
from the utmost reflective point in consciousness, thought 
distinguishes or brings to light distinction, and whatever is 
brought to light, when the goal has been reached, will be 
brought in the light of Everything with distinction, 

3. A limit of logical order in which the investigation may 
he conducted, — An acceptance of the conception of the vague 
totality of Everything with distinction as the field of investiga- 
tion, and the reality of bare thought distinction as the starting- 
point, the first step in analysis will obviously be a search for or 
observation of the next less universal limit and the next more 
distinguishable one. Just two steps in analysis may be taken 
to illustrate this point. A first reflection from the vague 
totality of EverythiTig with distinction is an awareness of some- 
thing. And this awareness is in continuity with the totality 
of something reflected from everything. And such awareness 
is characteristic of the totality from whatever part of the 
vague experience of the totality observation is reflected. It 
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may be taken therefore that consciousness is the next less 
universal limit sought. The initial distinction of consciousness 
cannot be described as anything different from awareness, but 
as the reflection of it is pursued it seems to grow both in 
continuous volume and in distinction up to a certain volume of 
distinction from the totality of Everything with distinction. 
Again, if consciousness is accepted as the next most universal 
limit to Everything mth distinction as a vague totality, and it 
has been followed from the outermost boundary of the field to 
the greatest intensity of awareness of distinction, and observa- 
tion be renewed in the opposite direction within consciousness, 
another distinction seems to come into view. This distinction 
has reference to the distinction of aspects. Compared with the 
volume of attentive thought in the exercise of observation, 
however, this distinction is partial only, and the pursuit of each 
part separately seems always to carry with it spme of the other 
part. And if an attempt is made to pursue the parts together 
the distinction is lost in conscious awareness as distinguished 
in everything. In tliis manner can be marked off the next 
more distinguishable feature within consciousness, — a distinc- 
tion of appearance only, the subjective and objective aspects. 
The analysis need not here be pursued. The logical order 
iSuggested is a double one. An analysis from the outermost 
limit of the vague totality of everything with distinction to the 
innermost, that is to say, from bare consciousness to knowledge, 
and from the innermost volume of distinction as knowledge to 
its outermost limit of distinction as conception and language as 
the utmost limit of distinction possible to subjective analysis. 
It is conceivable that the whole of experience might thus be 
analysed and its conceptual character expressed in logical form, 
which would constitute the most general analysis of experience 
possible. In the course of the analysis, at the furthest point 
of the volume of conscious distinction, there would arise as 
part of the objective aspect within consciousness and extending 
beyond it in Everything with distinction, what would appear as 

L 
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a quality of independent otherness to consciousness which would 
exercise a determining influence on the subsequent analysis. 
When this quality had been estimated in the light of what 
had preceded the whole analysis could be shown in the light 
of the conceptual totality of everything with distinction and in 
the light of the choice and volition which determined that the 
investigation should begin. 

§ 4. — Outline of Prospective Results of Analysis according to the 
foregoing Development of Method. 
A short outline of prospective results will conclude this 
paper. The first result of the analysis would be a self reflection 
of the analysing instrument or process of thought in attention 
in union with or in relation to the field of individual experience. 
Then in the field of apparently independent otherness in union 
with the vague conceptual totality of Everything with distinc- 
tion would arise a quality of identity through which experience 
in common would be inferred. For philosophy this identity is 
first revealed in language in its purely formal character. In 
language there is discovered a double identity, an identity 
of subject-object and object-subject. In the exercise of the 
analysis the process of attentive thought ends in language, the 
subject-object of itself within which is experienced a union of 
identity. Directly^the judgment is formed upon the experience 
analysed there is a refiection forwards as it were upon other 
language, the language of other philosophers who have analysed 
similar experience and an identity of object-subject is recog- 
nised. In a comparison of subject-object and object-subject 
another identity is cognised between both these, but from 
which they are distinguished, and yet in union with and upon 
which the analysis proceeds. This double identity of language 
given in its formal character constitutes, when recognised in 
the initial philosophical process, the basis of ontological proof 
for philosophy, and, therefore, for all experience to and from 
other minds. When this proof is recognised as such, a real 
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common experience, philosophy becomes possible. But before 
language can be fully recognised as proof the question of 
genesis has forced itself upon the analysis. The question 
of genesis first appears in language in a double though 
inseparable form, the genesis of the consciousness of identity 
and the genesis of an apparent independent otherness on which, 
at this stage of the analysis, language seems to depend. 

Supposing no analysis of a philosophical character had ever 
been made, the identity would be assumed by common-sense 
until its genesis had been established, a stage which at the 
present day has not been fully reached. The stage, however, 
has been reached sufficiently for provisional acceptance philo- 
sophically as proof of other minds. 

In the inquiry into the formal character of language as 
consisting of nature and genesis, the inductive method of 
science and the analytical method of philosophy meet and 
compliment each other as together offering contributions to 
" the knowledge of reality." 

As soon as language is reached in analysis, which of 
necessity is part of one of the first steps in the marking off 
of aspects in consciousness, the information afforded by science 
becomes clearly indispensable for philosophy, and thenceforward 
science and philosophy reinforce each other. On the one hand, 
through language, metaphysical analysis furnishes a critical 
judgment on the objective field of science, and science on the 
other discovers wider and deeper identities for recognition by 
conscious analysis and co-ordination in logical form. 

In this manner the result of the investigation as it 
proceeded would consist of an outline of experience in its 
utmost thought limits and within different outlines, separate 
analyses could be conducted. Each section of experience as 
outlined by its thought limits has its sphere of both inductive 
and analytical inquiry. Necessarily each section forms part of 
the union of experience, and each section occupies a relative 
position in the logical order of thought This union and the 

l2 
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relation with it have to be brought out iu the first general 
analysis. Proceeding then to special analysis, there is one 
great section of experience to which analysis furnishes the 
entire object matter, although within the object matter, 
inductive inquiry comes to the aid of analysis in the elucida- 
tion of the genetic problems. This section is Psychology. To 
adopt the language of biology as figurative in Metaphysics, 
metaphysical analysis as furnishing the limitations of states 
of consciousness as such constitutes the morphology of mental 
life as compared with psychological analysis, its practical 
anatomy, and the laws of the movement or change within 
consciousness, its physiology. But it must be here noticed 
that states of consciousness have no real existence as such 
apart from the language which describes them. It is thus 
that the inquiry into the genesis of language falls both outside 
and inside psychology proper. The inquiry into the nature of 
language is an illustration of an inductive, metaphysical, and 
ontological inquiry all in one subject-object matter. In the 
term language is of course included all that pertains to it — 
perception, conception, grammatical, logical, and mathematical 
forms. 

Again, from the point of view under consideration it is soon 
discovered that part of the subject-matter of psychology proper 
also falls outside its object-matter. Such a statement sounds 
like a logical contradiction, but the contradiction would be 
overcome if the peculiar nature of the object-matter of 
psychology were kept in view, and as the analysis reached a 
later stage. As long as states of consciousness are recognised 
as an order of existence created by thought in analysis as in 
imion with and part of language, the removal of the contra- 
diction can be postponed, until the nature of the part of 
psychology which falls outside its object-matter has been 
recognised and submitted to analysis. 

This particular part of psychology is another element of 
apparently independent otherness in union with it, not entirely 
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included in it but on which it depends. This element is the 
field of Biology. 

Psychology thus really falls back on two departments of 
inductive inquiry ; first, Philology as depending on Ethnology 
and Anthropology, including Sociology; and, secondly, on 
Biology, which also has an intimate dependence on Chemistry 
and Physics. 

It is thus that the following conclusion is legitimate to 
this paper, and is a reiteration of a conclusion previously 
reached. Until metaphysical analysis has exhausted the 
problem of thought limits in psychology and biology, it would 
seem that progress in the construction of a logical order of 
reality between these two sciences would be uncertain. And 
if this is so, and psychology depends on biology for the 
explanation of its problems, the fundamental problem in biology 
becomes from this point of view of pre-eminent importance for 
philosophy. 

A logical exposition of reality as emerging through the 
objective fields of biology and psychology, with their observed 
dependence on apparently independent otherness outside these 
fields, would close the first division of philosophy. In this 
reality which partakes of the character of phenomenal reality, 
the nature of man as appearance would have received a philo- 
sophical elucidation. Each individual human being would 
appear as a natural being, such nature reaching up to a relation 
between beings having both a phenomenal and reflective 
nature, the reflection being from the appearance in each case, 
and witnessed by the issuing phenomena of language between 
them which had been seen to have also an identity of 
apparently independent otherness beyond them. At this stage 
of the investigation the subjective character with which the 
investigation began would seem to have been merged in the 
phenomenal reality thus exhibited. But it would have been 
merged in appearance only. At the close of this division of 
the investigation a return would have to be made to the 
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starting-point. And it would be found that the exposition as 
reached, although having given an account of the phenomenal 
character of volition as having determined the eflfort of atten- 
tion to philosophical method, would have given only a partial 
exposition of the nature of the choice which in individual 
experience seemed to lie behind volition. 

Moreover, the exposition of phenomenal reality already 
furnished would show it to be in union with this choice and 
with the subjective process of thought within experience as 
JEverything wUh distinction and partially to include such 
experience, but only partially. An acceptance of the pheno- 
menal reality of thought as expressed in language and founded 
in the union of experience would lead on to the next great 
division of philosophy. The result of the previous analysis, 
including the exposition of reality as phenomenal, would have 
given the nature of the thought process as formal logic, but 
the reality of the thought process as an exposition of this 
phenomenal reality would remain unexplained, and also the 
reciprocal relation between human beings previously disclosed 
as consisting in a real and reflective nature. The subsequent 
investigation would therefore turn to an analysis of this rela- 
tion as developed into other relations, blended into language 
as experience in common, and known as systems of life and 
thought. 

In the subsequent investigation the logical expression 
would have for its judgments in extension reference to real 
character, as appearance, and inference as to nature in its 
ultimate reality in union with everything with distinction. 

The immediate systems of life and thought which are 
offered to philosophy for analysis in this connection are 
biography and history. But the exposition resulting from 
analysis would be a co-ordinated logical result with the genetic 
aspects of psychology and biology as branches of evolution, 
and anthropology and ethnology as outgrowths from them and 
in conjunction with and partial dependence upon cosmology. 
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Finally, for the further pursuit of the nature of ultimate reality 
would be presented the history of religion and ethics, and 
the history of philosophy. 

The result of the whole investigation would constitute 
Epistemology in its completeness. Presumably there would 
be afforded within Epistemology a justification in logical order 
and real character for the conception of the ideal of the 
welfare of humanity. And within this ideal as an expression 
of reality, it may be anticipated, would be discovered as self- 
evident a theory of individual and collective experience which 
would afford a rational groundwork for practical ethics, politics, 
and social life. And moreover, it might also be anticipated 
that the distinction compelled at the beginning of the investi- 
gation between the practical reason for the adoption of the 
ideal and the speculative reason as method, would at the end 
be overcome. The whole of experience having been analysed, 
practical reason, the ideal, and action in its pursuit, would be 
seen in one clearly demonstrated union of experience. 

A reference to Ontology in its complete sense seems scarcely 
called for within the subject-matter of this paper, but one 
statement upon it may be premised. The theory of reality 
and knowledge disclosed by analysis in the exposition as 
Epistemology would form the groundwork and subject-matter 
for Ontology, but the ground would be scarcely clear for 
descriptive Ontology until the whole of Experience in its 
outline of thought-limits had been analysed and brought into 
order according to the fullest development of method. 

In a paper on method some exception might be taken to 
the anticipation of results, after the manner of this section, 
especially when such results are expressly anticipated as one 
sequent upon another. If philosophy were beginning now 
for the first time, this objection might have weight, but, 
fortimately for present-day philosophers, valuable work has 
been done in the centuries past, and knowledge previously 
acquired is always available for fresh advance. The sketch 
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of results, therefore, seemed necessary, if only to indicate the 
breadth and depth of the field of experience and knowledge 
which it is the province of philosophy, according to the develop- 
ment of method suggested, to throw light upon and organise. 
One very obvious inference is to be drawn from this view as a 
development of method. Although systematic in its method 
and results the philosophy of the future can never become any 
one man's particular system or view of the world. Pioneers 
and leaders there may be and workers in special departments. 
But when, to embody a quotation from the " Metaphysic of 
Experience *' " philosophy, based upon subjective and analytic 
method will finally take its proper rank as the leading and 
dominant branch among all the departments of human know- 
ledge," it will be because she has thrown a clear light upon all 
those departments, and it is not hazardous to venture the 
statement that the light will be the common possession of all 
thinking men. 



Discussion on Dr. Goldsbrough's Paper "The Ethical 
Limits of Method in Philosophy." 

The following remarks were read by Mr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson : — 

Let me begin by expressing my acknowledgements for the 
generous and highly gratifying terms in which Dr. Goldsbrough 
has referred to myself and my writings, and to the introduction 
which they gave him both to the Aristotelian Society and to the 
l^erception of the importance of metaphysical method. I need 
liardly say that I am glad to have my view of the matter 
brought forward and discussed in this Society, quite apart from 
the question whether that view meets with approval or with 
disapprovaL 

But so much being premised, I must in the next place 
express my wonder at what appears to me such a resolute 
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adherence to confused ideas, on the part of the writer of the 
paper, in preference to the clear and simple view of pliilo- 
sophical method which is contained in that work of mine 
which he criticises. 

A method is obviously something which is primarily 
determined by a motive, that is, by an End sought to be 
attained by its means. But the Motive and the Method of 
Philosophy, it is equally obvious, are something quite different 
from the Motive and the Method which lead a man to select 
the pursuit of philosophy from other pursuits, say, for instance, 
any of the positive sciences, which are equally open to his 
choice. Motives and methods of the latter sort are plauily 
pre-philosophic. But the choice of philosophy as a pursuit 
being once made, then the motive or end of philosophy — 
namely, a rational conception of the Universe, and the method 
determined by it, namely, subjective analysis of experience 
without assumptions, are a motive and a method peculiar to 
philosophy and distinctive of it. 

Dr. Goldsbrough, however, begins by omitting all mention 
of the peculiar motive or end of philosophy, and enters at once 
upon its method, which he thus leaves undetermined and 
unguided by any but pre-philosophic motives. Philosophic 
method he says (in column 1) consists of three " essential and 
inseparable parts," (1) " a critical judgment on the philosophy 
of the past," (2) "the subjective analysis of experience 
without assumptions," and (3) "an exposition of results in 
logical order and form." The second of these is what I 
consider as alone necessary and sufficient, as being distinc- 
tive of philosophy. The first is pre-philosophic as well 
as philosophic, and the third is common to all intellectual 
pursuits whatever. This, I take it, is a disastrous confusion 
of ideas. Dr. Goldsbrough is apparently trying to include 
in philosophic method his own tentative efforts to discover 
whether philosophy exists at all as a reasonable pursuit. 

One consequence of this confusion is seen in the next 
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paragraph but one, where the writer says, that I must myself 
have arrived at my own view by " a laborious exercise of the 
dialectical method, and that this latter method must have been 
exercised over all the philosophy of the past/* From which he 
argues that I do, in fact, include in my method of philosophy 
an exercise of the dialectical method over all the philosophy of 
the past. 

Now of course it is obvious, that without thinking, and 
that carefully, about the philosophy of the past, as well as 
about many other things, philosophical and non-philosophical, 
I could not have attained any idea of what the motive and 
method of philosophy have been, are, or ought to be, nor could 
I have made any reasonable choice of philosophy as a pursuit. 
But then, in the first place, if and when such an idea of the 
proper motive and method of philosophy is attained, the steps 
of thinking by which it has been attained fall back ipso facto 
into the rank of preliminaries to philosophy ; and in the next 
place, it is by no means clear, that thought or the process of 
thinking is identical with what Dr. Goldsbrough calls "an 
exercise of the dialectical method." And, in fact, to identify 
them would be another instance of confusion of ideas, seeing that, 
while thought is a process moving by certain fixed laws, the same 
whatever the object-matter thought of, method is an applica- 
tion of that process to some distinguishable object-matter, an 
application determined by some particular motive or end in 
view. 

Until, then, I am told what end ** the dialectical method " 
has in view, I cannot admit Dr. Goldsbrough's inference, that I 
have " exercised the dialectical method," either in arriving at 
my idea of the motive and method of philosophy, or in 
following philosophical method. All philosophy is an exercise 
of thought, very true; but this goes without saying; and 
besides, is not distinctive of philosophy. And the method of 
philosophy is determined primarily by its end or motive, a 
rational conception of the universe. What the end or motive 
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determiniDg the dialectical method may be, perhaps Dr. 
Ooldsbrough will inform us on some future occasion. He says 
that to him it is " an impossibility of belief that, all a prioH 
assumptions forbidden, the dialectical method is not part of 
philosophical method, and that it is a precedent part over the 
analytical." I think he must have meant " and that it is not a 
precedent part," &c. But who can be sure how a " dialecticiil 
method " will behave ? 

In the next paragraph comes a misconception still more 
glaring. " Common-sense experience," he says, " is experience 
common to the individual and to all mankind," while "sub- 
jective analysis is individual and personal." In another 
passage it is strongly urged that, while the experience which 
I analyse in my work is my own personal experience, I yet 
make the assumption that it is experience common to me and 
all mankind, which as a preliminary assumption is on my own 
principles philosophically unwarrantable. 

But my answer is, that this is a total misconception of what 
is meant by common-sense experience or knowledge. The word 
common in that phrase is not opposed to individual or peculiar, 
but to reasoned, accurate, theoretical, scientific experience or 
knowledge. It describes a kind of experience, not a difference 
in the number of persons who have it. Thus, to take a crucial 
instance, the apparently immediate knowledge which I have of 
my own self, as in saying / think, is common-sense knowledge, 
though peculiar to me as an individual person. And, as such, 
my Ego or Self is part of my explicanduvi or analysandum, and 
-cannot be assumed to be knoAvn for what it is, prior to analysis. 
For my part, then, I analyse my own experience, and leave the 
question whether other persons exist, and whether, if so, their 
experience is like mine, to be settled for me by what my own 
experience, when analysed, tells me on the point. Which is 
just what Dr. Goldsbrough tells me I ought to have done, and 
blames me for not doing. He simply mistakes the meaning of 
the phrase common-sense. 
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Again, I find my critic saying, '*'What is knowledlge??''* 
seems thus to be a prior question to * What is reality ? ' '^ And 
"the mind is thrown back again, with the two problems, 
knowledge and the universe, as both comprised under experi- 
ence." Just so. That is the very way in which the matter is 
treated in the first Book (VoL L) of my Metaphysic of 
Experience, entitled General Analysis of Hocperience, and 
throughout the whole of the analytical parts of the work. It 
is the essence of subjective analysis to put the question of 
knowledge first, and thereby to arrive at the meaning of the 
term reality. It is, therefore, somewhat surprising to find 
Dr. Goldsbrough sajdng that this view "does not appear to* 
have presented itself acutely to Mr. Hodgson's mind.'* The- 
reason probably is, that he connects the priority between the 
above questions, as to knowledge and reality, with the questioa 
whether " the field of practice " or " that of speculation " has 
the prior claim to investigation, and this, again, with the 
question as to the ethical justification of entering on the 
speculative field at all, the field of subjective analysis of 
experience without assumptions. 

A word or two will be necessary on this latter point. It 
is true that all reasoning, being conscious action, or, in 
Dr. Goldsbrough's way of expressing it, "continuous" witL 
volition, is qtta conscious action amenable to the moral law and 
to the judgments of conscience, as to the right or wrong of 
doing it or abstaining from it This so-called " continuity " 
between reasoning and volition is, in fact, one of the most 
important instances of the great metaphysically discerned- 
general fact of the distinction of inseparables. It is also true 
that the moral law and the judgments of conscience are facts, 
known in common-sense experience, entirely independent of 
philosophy. But, on the other hand, if and when the action of 
reasoning, for the purpose of discovering truth of fact simply,, 
has been allowed and accepted by the moral law as known to 
the individual's conscience, it is thereby morally justified as. 
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a line of action, and the method or methods necessary for 
attaining its own special purpose are morally justified along 
with it, as part and parcel of it as a line of action ; and those 
methods are thenceforward not determined by any practical 
or moral end or ideal commonly so called, such as the general 
welfare of mankind, but by their own special end, the discovery 
of truth of fact simply. And, moreover, I must say, that for 
my part I cannot imagine any moral law or dictate of 
conscience which should forbid any honestly conducted line 
of reasoning directed to the discovery of truth of fact simply ; 
any such law or dictate, it seems to me, would be fatally 
inconsistent with its own moral character or nature. And 
when reasoning, directed to the discovery of truth of fact 
simply, is applied to modes of conscious action (of which it is 
itself one), then we get, and the application itself constitutes, 
an enquiry falling under one or more of the three general heads 
of Logic, Ethic, and Esthetic; that is to say, these three 
sciences of practice, or in one sense practical sciences, are 
themselves in this respect parts of speculative or analytical 
philosophy, inasmuch as they investigate and systematise the 
facts which constitute certain kinds of conscious action, and 
which make them what they are. Morality in fact justifies, 
and indeed demands, an Ethic resting on subjective analysis of 
its own nature. 

These considerations seem to render it unnecessary for me 
to follow Dr. Goldsbrough into the corresponding part of his 
exposition of method. I remark only this, that when he says 
" there is a sphere of personal experience assumed " (I suppose 
by himself) " to be common to all men from which the investi- 
gation can proceed, but which will not itself at first form the 
subject-matter or explicandum of analysis," and that this 
sphere ** includes the normal content of ethical judgments as 
between man and man, or communities of men," he directly 
retracts or contravenes the second of the three essential parts 
of method which he began by asserting. He is certainly a 
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difficult person to understand. His confusion between the 
method of thought proper to philosophy and the method of 
thought which leads a man to choose, and justifies him in 
choosing, the pursuit of philosophy in preference to other 
pursuits has landed him in a flat self-contradiction. 

The deepest source of this confusion may not improbably 
be traced to a doubt concerning the nature and scope of 
philosophy, which the following question may, perhaps, con- 
tribute to elucidate and remove: Does philosophical analysis 
profess to be a substitute for common-sense knowledge of the 
world of persons and things, actions and events, so as to 
abolish it and reign in its stead as a kind of knowledge, or 
does it aim at setting an analysis of it in thought side by side 
with it, so as more perfectly to understand its nature and 
genesis ? Evidently the latter, and evidently not the former. 
Common-sense knowledge is a kind of knowledge which has 
been the accompanying product of natural constituents and 
energies, physical and non-physical, which have been in 
combination and operation for countless ages, and is wholly 
beyond the possibility of being transmuted into or replaced 
by that kind of knowledge which we call philosophical analysis. 
Moreover, its ultimate elements, as discerned by philosophical 
analysis, are inseparable though distinguishable, that is, are 
not separately perceivable, or even separately thinkable, except 
by abstraction. There can, then, be no possibility of dreaming 
that the kind of knowledge or experience called the common- 
sense kind can be replaced by the kind called philosophical, or 
subjectively analytical 

But inasmuch as philosophical thought is itself also a 
product, though comparatively a very recent one, of the same 
natural constituents and energies, physical and non-physical, 
which have produced the common- sense kind, some effect or 
other, some re-action or other, upon knowledge of the common- 
sense kind, pliilosophical thought must undoubtedly have. 
Of what nature, then, and of what extent, is this effect. 
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this re-action ? Just this : it produces a modification of 
the particular phase of common-sense knowledge which is 
contemporary with it, out of which it springs, and to the analysis 
and understanding of which it is applied. That is to say, it 
gradually produces a change in the current tenets and opinions 
of common-sense, without in the least changing the kind of 
knowledge called common-sense knowledge into the kind of 
knowledge called philosophical. It gradually enlightens and 
renovates common-sense thought. But in order to do this, it 
is requisite that it should itself be of a different stamp, in 
principles and method, from the common-sense stamp of thought 
upon which it operates. Otherwise it would have no legitimate 
ground to stand on, no logical right to demand a hearing. 
Hence it is, that it begins and proceeds by simply analysing, 
or analysing without assumptions, the common-sense thought 
of that universe which both kinds of thought have as their 
object-matter. 

From the question of the ethical basis and justification for 
the pursuit of a philosophical method. Dr. Goldsbrough passes 
to some remarks on the nature of Life, the chief problem of 
Biology ; and thence to a sketch of some consequences, — 
" implicit references to method," he calls them, — which seem 
to follow from the supposed fact, that " the choice of method 
is purely ethical in character." These implicit references to 
method, and an outline of the prospective results and divisions 
of philosophy, following from the method recommended, fill 
the latter half, the two concluding sections, of his paper. I 
should have much to say on both these sections, and especially 
on the contention that the point in thought, at which it 
distinguishes itself from the whole field of experience in which 
it knows itself included, ought to be taken as the first thing 
to be investigated, whereas my starting-point, he contends, has 
been arbitrarily chosen, were it not that I have, I fear, already 
occupied too much of the time available for discussion. My 
rule is, first to discover, by analysis, the simplest parts or 
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classes of experience, and then to analyse the simplest first ; 
but neither attention nor thought can rank among the simplest 
parts of experience, unless on the assumption that they are 
known, prior to analysis, as actions of an unanalysable but 
real agent. The system advocated in this paper is thus wholly 
different from anything with which I could possibly find myself 
in accordance. 
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MR. McTAGGAKT'S "STUDIES IN HEGELIAN 
COSMOLOGY." 

By G. E. Moore. 

This book possesses a combination of merits, which is as rare as 
it is valuable. Mr. McTaggart attempts to prove to us directly 
that the whole universe is of a certain kind ; and he defines 
with most unusual clearness both what his conclusion is and 
what are the premises and arguments by which he holds it 
to be proved. Theology may give us conclusions even more 
definite and more capable of appealing to the imagination; 
but this advantage can only be obtained at the expense either 
of despicable reasoning or of fundamental assumptions, which 
are wholly arbitrary and accepted on authority. Philosophers, 
again, may reason well from self-evident premises; but they 
can rarely reach a conclusion more definite than that the world 
is "rational and righteous," and in proportion as their con- 
clusions are important, the evidence for them is apt to be 
obscure. Mr. McTaggart's reasoning is inferior to none in 
ability; his fundamental premises are not arbitrary; his 
conclusions are definite; and he leaves us in no doubt as to 
the precise nature of the evidence which he has to offer for 
them. I know of no philosophical work which combines these 
merits in an equal degree. 

The question " What is the nature of the Universe ? " is 
directly dealt with only in three chapters — II, on "Human 
Immortality"; III, on "The Personality of the Absolute"; 
and IX, on "The Further Determination of the Absolute"; 
and it is only with these three chapters that I propose to deal. 
They are in no sense historical, as the title of the book might 
suggest. Their only connection with Hegel, is that Mr. 
McTaggart considers Hegel to have discovered the greater 

M 
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part of the arguments on which his conclusions rest, and to 
have said nothing inconsistent with those conclusions. But, 
whether Mr. McTaggart really agrees with Hegel or not, his 
object is to prove, quite independently, that his conclusions are 
true; and it may certainly be doubted whether Hegel's own 
work possesses any of the merits which I have attributed to 
Mr. McTaggart, except that his premises do not seem to be 
arbitrary, so far as their vagueness allows us to judge. 

We have, then, in these three chapters an original attempt 
to answer the most important of all philosophical questions— 
the question what exists other than, or in addition to, the 
things which form the object of our everyday experience ; and 
this attempt is executed with a very rare combination of 
excellencies. The conclusions at which it arrives may be 
briefly summarised as follows : — 

Chapter II may be divided into two distinct parts. Only 
one of these deals with the question, " What is the nature of 
reality ? " And it arrives at the conclusion that reality is 
exclusively composed of a plurality of finite persons, including 
ourselves. This argument is presented by Mr. McTaggart 
merely as part of the necessary premises for his conclusion 
with regard to the express subject of the chapter "Human 
Immortality"; and it is with Human Immortality that the 
second part of the chapter deals. Mr. McTaggart, as I shall 
try to show, understands Immortality in its ordinary meaning, 
though he expressly states the contrary; he means by it the 
duration of ourselves throughout time, and not merely, as he 
says, eternal or non-temporal existence. This second part, 
therefore, differs essentially in the nature of its conclusions 
from the first. The first has proved, if it proves anything, that 
we are real, and do not exist in time. This second part, on 
the other hand, tries to prove that we do exist throughout 
time in the same sense as we exist now, i,e,, according to 
Mr. McTaggart, only " as appearance," which, so far as I can 
understand it, is equivalent to saying that we do not exist 
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at all. It is, indeed, obvious that if by "our existence" 
be meant but one fact, and that fact be eternal and not 
in time, then the conclusion that we exist at any time 
at all, let alone " throughout time," must be false. Mr. 
McTaggart would, I suppose, say that the latter conclusion 
had a certain " relative truth," ix,, was truer than to say that 
we exist only for a limited period of time; though it is 
certainly impossible to explain how that which directly 
contradicts an absolute truth can be true in any sense at 
all. In any case, this second part of Chapter II deals, on Mr. 
McTaggart*s view, only with what has been called Pheno- 
menology, and thus differs essentially from the first part, to 
which, perhaps, the name Cosmology would be more properly 
confined, since it tries to tell us what the world really is, not 
merely what it appears to be. For those, however, who do not 
hold Mr. McTaggart's view that the temporal is unreal, the 
question of our immortality may appear quite as important 
as any other which Mr. McTaggart discusses. Mr. McTaggart's 
conclusions on this subject consist chiefly in determining what 
is meant by saying that we persist, and in arguing that such 
persistence, even though it omits much of what we value now, 
has very great value. 

Chapters III and IX complete the determination of the 
nature of Eeality. Ill concludes that the plurality of persons, 
of which Eeality consists, cannot also form one person 
(a personal God) ; and IX decides that the sole relation 
between these persons consists, not in their knowing, but in 
their loving, one another. 

On what grounds, then, does Mr. McTaggart base these 
important conclusions ? In the first place, he considers it to 
have been proved by Hegers Logic, or capable of being proved 
on similar lines, that the whole universe is of such a nature that 
it is in each of its parts, besides being the whole of which they 
^re the parts, and that this can only be the case if the whole 
is " not only in the individuals, but also for the individuals " : 

M 2 
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it is in this way that Mr. McTaggart interprets the undoubted 
Hegelian doctrine that the universe must combine perfect unity 
with perfect difiTerentiation. And to the method by which this 
conclusion is reached no valid objection can be raised. It is 
expounded and defended at full length in Mr. McTaggart's earlier 
book, Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic, Briefly, it is this : Once 
assume (what everybody must grant) that the whole universe 
has " being," it may be shown by a number of steps of rigorous 
logical inference, that "being" implies "a whole that is not 
only m, but for each of its parts," in a sense similar to that in 
which 2 + 2 implies 4, so that that which is may be inferred 
also to be a whole of such a nature, as certainly as a pair of 
pairs may be inferred to be a group of four. Now, that there 
might be an implication of such a nature cannot be denied ; 
but what, perhaps not even Mr. McTaggart himself, and 
certainly nobody else, can believe is that all its steps have 
been exhibited in a perfectly convincing form. Mr. McTaggart 
hunself has only published the third part of the argument 
{Mind, 1897, pp. 164, 342; 1899, p. 35; 1900, p. 145); and 
even in that part it would be surprising to hear that anyone, 
on a careful examination, could declare that all, if any, of the 
steps appeared to possess demonstrative evidence. The ingenuity 
displayed in the discussion is indeed quite as great as is usually 
displayed by philosophers in proving their most important 
theses, and may therefore produce a feeling of probability in 
the minds of those who have the amiable disposition to accept 
any argument for which they can find no distinct refutation ; 
and there can be no doubt that Mr. McTaggart will be able 
to display as much in the two unpublished thirds of the 
demonstration. Meanwhile, however, it is certain that no 
reasonable person can be blamed for entirely refusing assent to 
the conclusion that the universe is a whole, which is not only 
in, but for each of its parts. 

But even if it were proved that the univei-se is a whole,, 
which is not only in but for each of its parts, what is the exact 
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meaning of this assertion ? and does it follow that these parts 
are conscious persons like ourselves? With regard to the 
latter point, Mr. McTaggart expresses a doubt, which, if it were 
justified, would seem to leave no probability at all to his main 
conclusion — that conscious persons are fundamentally reaL He 
gives us a very complicated argument upon the point, a dis- 
cussion of which will serve to throw light on the meaning and 
validity of the conclusion of the logic. 

The data which Mr. McTaggart gives us are the following : 
(1) He considers himself to have proved that we, as conscious 
persons, are parts of a whole, which is both in and for each of 
us. For two persons to be conscious each both of himself and 
of the other, is, he holds, for each to be a part of such a whole. 
The validity of this doctrine I shall consider presently : what 
I propose to discuss now is its relation to two other assertions 
of Mr. McTaggart's. (2) He admits "the possibility of the 
existence of other ways in which the whole might be for the 
part — ways at present unimaginable by us" (p. 20). And 
(3) he tries to exclude this possibility by arguing that " our 
selves have characteristics which they could not have, unless 
they were some of the fundamental differentiations of reality " 
(pp. 21-26). 

Now the combination of these three contentions seems to 
me to involve a very gross confusion. If, as (1) assures us, the 
category of the Absolute Idea — the being a whole which is in 
and for each of its parts — does apply to two such conscious 
persons, what can be the meaning of the admission that this 
category might be realised in other unimaginable ways ? 
ObAdously it can only mean that two such persons, though 
they have the relation denoted by the category, may also have 
other relations which are related to this, as specific differences 
are to the genus to which their species belong. The relation of 
two such persons is one species, falling under the genus denoted 
by the category ; and Mr. McTaggart only tells us in (2) that 
there may be infinite other species falling under the same genus. 
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Bub now let us consider (3). Mr. McTaggarts argument to show 
that " our selves have characteristics which they could rwt have, 
unless they were" parts of the Absolute, depends upon two 
premises — (a) (which he tries to prove at some length) that 
the nature of our selves is in a certain respect " parodoxical " ; 
(b) that they have a high degree of reality. No paradox, he 
holds, can be reasonably considered true, unless it can be 
deduced by a process such as the dialectic. But to admit 
that our selves have a high degree of reality is to admit that 
they have a high degree of truth; and hence, he concludes, 
there is a great probability, until the paradoxical nature of the 
self is deduced in some other way, that this paradox is the very 
one which has been deduced by the dialectic. Surely this 
result should appear surprising! For we have it laid down 
already in (1) that the very identical paradox, which has been 
deduced by the dialectic, is exhibited in our selves ! If the 
specific way in which the self exhibits that paradox, is also 
itself paradoxical, and if this second paradox is what is meant 
by " the paradox of the self," it is obvious that the paradox 
of the self cannot possibly be that which is deduced by the 
dialectic ; and Mr. McTaggart's argument is an attempt to 
prove a contradiction — that what is ex hypothesi a species, is 
identical with its own genus. If, on the other hand, the 
" paradox of the self " is the generic paradox, we know already 
that this has been deduced by the dialectic, and the whole 
argument is perfectly needless. In fact, the conclusion of the 
argument, "that the paradox of the self is probably identical 
with the category," is in flat contradiction with the admission 
there may possibly be other unimaginable ways in which 
category is realised. If the paradox is even probably 
ical with the category, it cannot possibly be specifically 
ent from it. Mr. McTa^art's argument cannot possibly 
I that any specific paradox of the self is the paradox 
3ed in the dialectic ; and since this is impossible, it can 
prove over again, this time as a probable conclusion, what 
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was before proved as a certain one — that the self does exhibit 
the paradox deduced in the dialectic. Mr. McTaggart's con- 
ception of the relation of the self to the category seems 
therefore to be grossly confused. And it is easy to see 
where the source of the confusion lies. Mr. McTaggart has 
never precisely conceived what is meant by the category "a 
whole which is in and for each of its parts." He talks, for 
instance, of the word " in " being used in different senses, but 
he does not discriminate these senses from one another. Had 
he conceived precisely the meaning of the category, it would 
liave been plain on immediate inspection whether the relation 
meant by it was or was not identical with that of two selves, 
each conscious of itself and of the other. As it is, he leaves us 
uncertain, when he tells us that the category does apply to two 
such selves, whether the relation denoted by the category is 
actually discernible as uniting those selves, or whether it is 
only the words used in the category which will also apply to 
u relation, not only specifically, but utterly different, which is 
discernible as uniting the selves. Similarly, when he talks of 
the " other unimaginable ways," he does not determine precisely 
whether all these "ways" have in common some perfectly 
definite relation, and what that relation is ; or whether, perhaps, 
they are completely different forms of relation, which have no 
real community, are not species of one genus, but are only 
united by the fact that the same words " in and for " will apply 
to all of them. It seems, in fact, that when Mr. McTaggart 
speaks of these other possible ways, he does not really conceive 
them as species under the one genus of the category, but as 
having nothing whatever in common with one another. But, 
if this be so, then his assertion that the category does apply to 
selves can only mean that the words of the category apply to 
them, their relation has not really anything in common with 
these other " unimaginable " relations. In that case, plainly 
his whole argument for the reality of our selves falls to pieces. 
If, on the other hand, we are to understand that our selves, 
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while really exhibiting the relation meant by the category, also 
exhibit specific differences, Mr. McTaggart has said nothing 
even tending to show that these specific dififerences will be 
preserved in the Absolute ; but, on the other hand, it follows 
at once that our selves, so far as they exhibit the generic 
relation, are real, since it is assumed throughout that that to 
which the Absolute Idea does apply, is, so far as it applies, 
completely real. But, in fact, Mr. McTaggart does not seem 
to conceive the paradox of the self as thus specifically dififerent 
from the category. He never anywhere attempts to discriminate 
what in the relations of selves is identical with the relation 
denoted by the category, and what is not. He only gives us 
one clearly defined paradox of the self, without attempting to 
point out in it a generic and a specific element. Finally, he 
never attempts to discriminate the meaning which he attaches 
to the category from that which he attaches to the paradox 
of the self. I conclude, therefore, that the relation between 
selves, which he defines at some length, is, in fact, the only 
and veritable relation denoted by the category; and that 
Mr. McTaggart appears to distinguish them, only owing to 
the confusion just exhibited. At all events, I have shown 
that if they are not identical, Mr. McTaggart has not a shadow 
of ground for his conclusion that our selves are " fundamental 
differentiation of reality." We thus, at last, get a clear 
conception of the meailing of " a whole which is both in and 
for each of its parts." It means a whole which has the relations 
to its parts which Mr. McTaggart describes as belonging to two 
selves, each conscious of itself and of the other. And it is 
certain that, if the dialectic is valid, and if, also, the nature 
of consciousness is such as Mr. McTaggart conceives, the 
Absolute is exclusively composed of conscious persons. But 
we have seen already that we have no reason to suppose the 
dialectic valid; and this conclusion is reinforced by the new 
fact, just discovered, that Mr. McTaggart himself does not seem 
to have conceived clearly (he seems even to conceive merely as 
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A form of words) the relation which he is bound to deduce by 
a stringent logical process. And, on the other hand, we shall 
now proceed to see that Mr. McTaggart entirely misconceives 
the nature of consciousness. Even if he could prove strictly 
that the relation, which he holds to be exemplified in conscious- 
ness, fully expressed the nature of reality, we must still maintain 
that this relation is Tiot exemplified in consciousness. 

Mr. McTaggart's theory is, that when I know my friend, he 
is simultaneously both inside and outside my mind: this, he 
thinks, is the relation in which consciousness always stands to 
its object. It is owing to this that a universe of conscious 
^selves, each of which knew all about the others, would conform 
to his " category " : such a universe would be a whole which 
not only contained all its parts, but was itself contained in each 
•of them. This contradiction (for it certainly seems to be one) 
might of itself be thought sufficient to condemn the theory of 
knowledge from which it follows ; but let us examine a little 
further into the account which Mr. McTaggart gives of that 
theory. He at first identifies my friend inside me with my 
" representation," " reproduction," or " image " of my friend ; and 
since he insists besides on distinguishing between this image 
and the original (p. 21), it would at first seem that my one 
friend, when I know him, becomes necessarily two, one inside 
me the other outside. But later on it appears Mr. McTaggart 
prefers to say that it is one and the same friend, who is 
both inside and outside me. This again seems a flat contra- 
diction ; but, waiving that objection, let us consider whether 
it is a true and necessary account of the relation of conscious- 
ness to its object. Consciousness of a thing does not, I 
presume, mean nothing hut having that thing both inside and 
outside my mind. Even though it be true that this relation of 
the thing to me is involved in my consciousness of it, some- 
thing else is surely involved too — something quite unique, 
which we all of us recognise, and which is what we mainly 
think of when we talk of knowing. I do not know that 
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Mr. McTaggart would dispute this ; at all events, it is true. 
And I think perhaps the falsity of Mr. McTaggart's view can 
be most convincingly exhibited by showing that when he says 
that that of which I am conscious is both inside and outside my 
mind, he is compelled either to define this unique thing which 
we mainly mean by our consciousness of a thing as meaning in 
every case both itself and something else (a definition which 
combines the merit of self contradiction with that of circularity), 
or else to deny its existence altogether. Which horn of thi& 
dilemma Mr. McTaggart is compelled to take he again does not 
allow us to decide : it depends whether the inside and outside 
objects, or (to take the second alternative which he gives us) 
the inside and outside aspects of one and the same object, 
which he maintains to be necessary to consciousness, are them- 
selves to be regarded, one or both of them, as objects of 
consciousness; or whether neither is so. His language will 
support either alternative, and both are equally fatal to his 
theory. In the fii^t case (1) he analyses my knowledge of 
my friend into either (a) my knowledge of him, as outside me, 
together with his presence inside me, a definition which is 
obviously both circular and contradictory, as if one were to 
say " 2 " meaTts "2 -t- 1 ; " or (6) my knowledge of him, as 
outside me, together with my knowledge of him, as inside me, 
to which the same objections apply, as if one were to say 
** 2 " means " 2 -t- 2." In the second case (2) knowledge 
cfmsists in the mere existence of one and the same thing 
both inside and outside me, or in the existence of two similar 
objects one inside and outside, which obliterates what we know 
and mean by knowledge as entirely as if one were to say that 
the reflection of an object in a looking-glass were a case of 
consciousness of an object. And what ground has Mr. McTag- 
gart for maintaining these absurdities? None but the bare 
question, which he seems to regard as a knock-down argument: 
" How can (my friend) be an object of my consciousness imless 
he is also inside me?" The answer to this question is the 
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simple one, "Quite easily"; it being a fact that we can be 
conscious loth of our own states and of what is outside us — 
a fact in which there is no difficulty at all, unless we assume 
that the relation of consciousness to its object is not merely,, 
what it must in any case be admitted to be, a unique relation, 
but must also be a relation of whole to part. In fact that 
what I am conscious of must be inside my mind is a mere 
traditional assumption for which there are no reasons, and 
which, in the sense in which it is intended, i.e., as a definition 
of consciousness, necessarily leads to the absurdities above 
detailed. It is commonly supposed, as it was by Berkeley, 
to be obvious to direct inspection that what I know is always 
in my mind ; whereas the , only thing which really is thus 
obvious, is that my consciousness of the thing is so. The 
history of philosophy exhibits a uniform inability to distinguish 
between that of which I am conscious and my consciousness of 
it — an inability which has found a monument in the word 
" idea " which regularly stands for both. The doctrine that 
when I am conscious of a thing there must always be an 
image of it in my mind owes its plausibility to the neglect of 
this simple distinction. The existence of this image of the 
thing is identified with my consciousness of it ; whereas it is 
immediately plain that, even if, when I am conscious of a 
thing, there is an image of it in my mind, this image must 
exist in addition to my consciousness, and can form no part of 
its definition, since I must always be supposed to be conscious, 
in a sense not merely equivalent to the existence of an image 
in me, either of the image itself, or of the thing, or (as 
Mr. McTaggart seems to prefer) of both. 

The first proposition of Mr. McTaggart's Cosmology then — 
that the universe consists solely of conscious persons — is 
entirely dependent on these two premises : (1) An incomplete 
and doubtful chain of reasoning, which, if complete and 
evident, would show that the universe was self-contradictory, 
as being a whole which was also a part of .each of its parts ; 
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(2) a manifestly false, and also self-contradictory, statement 
that that of which I am conscious is always both a part and 
not a part of me. It is plain, then, that he has given us no 
reason to believe his first proposition ; and yet his attempt to 
establish it must be allowed to have the highest philosophic 
merit. It has the merit of being an excellent redudio ad 
dbsurdttm of all attempts to construct what Mr. McTaggart 
would call an " Idealism," i.e., any philosophy which maintains 
that the universe is wholly " spiritual " and perfectly good. 
It is qualified to perform this useful service by the fact that, 
whereas its arguments are quite as good as any that are 
commonly offered, they and their premises are stated in so 
exceptionally clear a form that their complete impotence may 
be easily exposed. 

So much for what I have ventured to call the Cosmological 
conclusion of Chapter II. I now turn to the express subject 
of that chapter — Human Immortality. An essential step in 
Mr. McTaggart's proof of our Immortality is, as has been said, 
the above-considered argument that we are "fundamental 
differentiations of the Absolute." The insufficiency of this 
accordingly wrecks the argument. 

But a second step is essential : granted (what he has thus 
failed to prove) that we are " fundamental differentiations of 
the Absolute," Mr. McTaggart goes on to argue that, being 
such, we must be "eternal." Now what does this mean? 
Mr. McTaggart distinctly states (p. 8) that he will only prove 
us to have a "timeless existence." Yet, when he comes to 
defend his view, that we are immortal, against Mr. Bradley, 
we find him assuming that the view he is defending i^ that 
we shall, in the future, have " another chance " ; that " a 
duration indefinitely prolonged" would be more satisfactory 
than the space, of a single life (p. 44). And similarly, in his 
argument against Lotze, though he only calls it a probable 
hypothesis that "the whole of reality, in itself timeless, is 
manifested throughout the whole of time," he seems to consider 
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this probability as only necessary to establish our pre-existence 
as " a fair inference," not as throwing doubt on the " indefinite 
prolongation " of our existence in the future. In fact, it seems 
undeniable that throughout Mr. McTaggart's discussion of the 
v(dv>e of Immortality, and of the nature of the personal identity 
possessed by the immortal self, he is assuming that Immortality 
means an indefinite prolongation of our existence in time; 
although he has distinctly stated that he will mean by it ordy 
a timeless existence, and though he nowhere expressly argues 
that a timeless existence involves such indefinite existence in 
time. This confusion as to the nature of the Immortality to be 
proved, is betrayed in the proof itself. The proof is directed 
to showing that we can neither change nor perish. But change 
is said (p. 27) to involve that what changes should at one time 
have a diflPerent predicate from that which it has at another ; 
and we may assume that similarly "perishing "involves existing 
at one time and not at another. If so, then to prove that 
a thing does not change and perish is to prove either that it 
has the same predicate and itself exists at all times, or that 
it has no predicate, and does not exist at any time: such a 
proof cannot establish which of these two is the true con- 
clusion, and Mr. McTaggart has not therefore established that 
our existence is "timeless." On the other hand, he seems to 
assume that both we and the Absolute do exist, and have 
predicates at sonfie time, whence it follows that he has proved 
our duration throughout time, and also (we may add) that our 
existence is not timeless, for though Mr. McTaggart obviously 
assumes that i to exist timelessly and to exist throughout time 
are at least compatible,* we must (till further informed) regard 

* They are in fact compatible in a sense ; but the existence in time 
cannot be the same thing as the existence out of time, and since, in 
speaking of one and the same object, we usually include its existence in 
its notion, it is a contradiction to affirm that an object existing in time 
also exists timelessly. The same defence applies to my statement made 
on p. 186, that "one and the same person is both inside and outside 
me " is self -contradictory. 
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it as a contradiction to affirm that one and the same thing both 
does and does not exist in time ; and we can only understand 
** timeless" existence to mean an existence which is not in 
time. This contradiction is, indeed, of a piece with his former 
contention that the object of knowledge is both inside and not 
inside the knower; and it is explained by the fact that he 
constantly identifies, without attempting to justify himself, 
the " parts " or " fundamental differentiations " of the Absolute 
with the manifestation of those parts in time (e,ff., p. 48). To 
sum up: Even if we admit this self-contradictory identifica- 
tion, Mr. McTaggart's proof that this " manifestation of self " 
cannot change or perish, only proves that it is either timeless 
or existing throughout time ; and whereas he says he wished 
to prove the former, he seems to assume both, first a premiss 
which could only prove the latter, and then finally that he 
actually has proved the latter. But when freed from these 
contradictions and inconsistencies we take it Mr. McTaggart's 
view is this : (1) Our real self is timeless, i.e., does not exist in 
time ; (2) that manifestation of it which we call our self will 
certainly (?) have an indefinite prolongation in the future, and 
probably had one in the past To establish these two conclu- 
sions Mr. McTaggart gives us but one argument (pp. 26-34) : 
What are we to say of its validity ? That it certainly does not 
establish the former, since to deny change only proves either 
timelessness or duration, but also was not needed to do so : 
for if we are fundamental diflFerentiations of the Absolute 
(as we have no reason to think) it seems to follow at once 
that we do not exist in time since (this we imderstand to 
be a premiss) time is unreal. But does it establish the 
existence of our manifestation throughout time ? It does 
not even attempt to do so, since it is concerned with 
the impossibility that our real selves should change or 
perish, which, not existing in time, they certainly cannot 
do. And we can see no argument which would, since there 
seems no reason why the " manifestation " of an eternal 
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part of the Absolute, since it is temporal, should not be 
also temporary. 

But Mr. McTaggart, as has been said, is not only concerned 
in this chapter with establishing a probability or certainty that 
our existence will be prolonged after death, he also discusses 
the question how much of what we now call " ourselves " may 
be expected to persist, and the value which may be ascribed to 
such persistence. With regard to the first point, he argues that 
since our pre-existence is probable (he gives no reason why it 
should not be as certain as that in the future), and yet we 
certainly do not remember our past lives, there is no reason 
to suppose that we shall in our future lives remember this 
one. What then will constitute our personal identity ? 
Mr. McTaggart maintains that what constitutes it is " identity 
of substance," from which there also follows an identity of 
attributes. With regard to this identical substance I shall say 
more presently. Here I need only remark that it seems to be 
conceived as identical with the timeless self, i.e., as not existing 
in time, although in order to constitute our identity it must 
obviously be something which exists in and through time. This 
remark applies to the attributes also, but with regard to these 
Mr. McTaggart gives us another piece of information, which has 
a far more important bearing on the nature and value of 
immortality, namely, that their persistence is compatible with 
the loss of any or all of the qualities which we actually observe 
in ourselves or others ; we need have identical attributes in the 
next life, only in the sense in which a man who has been 
honourable and is become a scoundrel has them at both times 
in this (p. 38). Apart, therefore, from our substance and these 
permanent (or timeless) attributes, the bond of identity which 
connects our present with our future selves is no more than 
that which connects a man's past virtues with his present 
vices ; and this Mr. McTaggart holds to be a causal relation. 
" Identity of attributes," he says, *' must reveal itself in time as 
an ordered succession of changes of which each determines 
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the next. So that, admitting that personal identity lay in 
identity of substance, our way of determining whether two 
states belonged to the same person would be to endeavour to 
trace a causal relation between them " (p. 40). It is, therefore, 
a succession of states, causally connected with those which we 
call ours in this life, that will constitute our future lives ; and 
only in proportion as the future existence of a series so con- 
nected with our present selves seems satisfactory, shall we have 
reason to prize the hope of immortality which Mr. McTaggart 
offers to us. Now in trying to make it seem satisfactory we 
think that Mr. McTaggart goes beyond his data in three 
respects: — (1) He admits that our states are causally connected, 
not only with one another, but also, both as causes and efifects, 
with our " circumstances," and the states of other people ; and 
he does not explain in what way the causal connection between 
our states, which shows them to be ours, differs from that which 
may subsist between them and those of other people. Now I 
do not wish to deny that there is some such special causal 
connection between the states of each of us — a connection 
which may serve to define the life of each as a unique series ; 
but it seems to me that, so long as we do not hold with Leibniz 
that each series is wholly independent of the rest, we cannot 
deny that in the case of two states of the same man, separated, 
say, by an interval of 40 years, the earlier of the two may have 
had far less influence upon the nature of the second than the 
cumulative effect of external causes. If this be so, the influence 
of our pfiist upon our present character may, in the course of 
time, become infinitesimal, even if it does not vanish altogether ; 
it will no doubt have had its effect upon the universe, but the 
main part, if not the whole of that effect, may now consist in 
the states of others, and conversely our present state may be, 
mainly due to the past states of others. That this Tnay be so, 
at all events, Mr. McTaggart gives us no reason for denying ; 
nor can it be denied, if we both distinguish (as he does) our 
own state at any given moment, as a different effect and cause 
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from the states of others at that moment, and allow that our 
states and those of others have in the past and will in the future 
interact. Moreover, it certainly seems that such things do 
happen, e.g,^ to take his own instance (p. 54), " when a personal 
relation has existed for many years, many of the events which 

formed its temporal content are completely forgotten. 

But we do not regard them as lost, for we recognise that each 
of them has done its part in moulding the relationship 
which exists at present As factors of disposi- 
tion, they are all permanently real." Certainly we may 
admit, that our present relation to a person in this life 
could not have been altogether what it is, unless our 
past relations had been what they were : but can it be 
denied that our present relation may in the main be 
due to quite other circumstances, e.g,, to long familiarity with 
someone of a very different character? Nothing seems more 
certain, empirically, than that the eflfect upon us of a personal 
relationship, in the past, may in time become not only different 
from, but very much smaller in degree than, what it once was : 
and it must be remembered that we are here speaking of 
attributes that are empirically observable and subject to change, 
not of those others which Mr. McTaggart tells us are absolutely 
permanent and always the same. In short, even though " each 
event " has done " its part " in moulding our present relation- 
ships, " its part " in moulding that present may be very much 
smaller than was its part in moulding a part nearer in time to 
the original event. We think, therefore, that Mr. McTaggart 
misleads us seriously when he says, on the ground of this 
causal relation, '* It is certain that whatever modifications in 
(the self's) nature took place in one life would be reproduced 
in the next " (p. 50). For there may, in spite of such causal 
relation, remain in us, after a time, scarcely any attribute that 
can be regarded as an effect of relationships which, when they 
existed, affected, in the most important manner, almost the 
whole of our mental life. But, further, (2) the assurance last 

N 
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quoted actually denies the fact that even if a thing's effects 
persist, it need not itself be reproduced. Mr. McTaggart 
seems here to have forgotten completely that an efifect does not 
always resemble its cause, either in quality or in value ; so that, 
even if our state in a far future were far more largely deter- 
mined by our present relationships than we have any reason to 
expect, it would not follow that it had any similarity to, or 
retained the value of, those relationships. Mr. McTaggart 
himself later on (p. 53) recognises that the reproduction of a 
cause does not follow from the persistence of its efifects, and in 
order to establish the probability of the former he now appeals 
to a second principle, the assumption of which is the third 
point in which he appears to go beyond his data. (3) This 
principle is that there must be "development" in time — 
development "towards an end according to final causality" 
(p. 50). " All change in time," he says, " for the individual as 
well as for the imivei'se, must be taken as ultimately deter- 
mined by the end of developing as a series the full content of 
the timeless reality." Now, by such development it is plain 
that on p. 54, where the principle is appealed to, Mr. 
McTaggart understands the addition in the future of new 
valuable attributes to the old ones which persist. " Develop- 
ment," then, means " progress," and we are rather surprised to 
find here assumed as if certain, what on p. 44 was only called 
{without reason given) " the more probable conclusion " — 
namely, that " progress is as real as the imperfection for the 
removal of which it is needed." Mr. McTaggart then makes 
two distinct assumptions, for neither of which do we find that 
he has given or can give any reasons : (a) He seems to assume 
AS a certainty " that every addition to the series of temporal 
events must make that series a more complete manifestation of 
the timeless reality." Now we understand that the timeless 
reality itself is absolutely perfect, and therefore that no 
manifestation whatever can constitute any addition to the 
perfection of the universe ; and this being so, it is plain that 
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a more complete manifestation (though, as Mr. McTaggart 
might say, better as a manifestation) is not one whit better 
absolutely than any other. Yet we can only understand that 
" must " make and " end according to final causality " as 
meaning that a complete manifestation of the timeless reality 
is demanded by the perfection of the universe — i.e., we miLst 
assume that every addition to the series of temporal events 
makes it a more complete manifestation, solely because a more 
complete manifestation will make the universe more perfect 
than a less complete one. It is, in fact, impossible for any 
philosophy which, like Mr. McTaggart's, distinguishes between 
a perfect timeless Eeality and its manifestations or Appearance 
in time, consistently to ascribe any value whatever to the 
existence of anything in time ; and that for two cogent reasons : 
(1) that it must maintain that nothing does really exist in 
time, and (2) that it cannot hold that the existence of anything 
in time can make any difference whatever to the perfection of 
the universe. Even if it allowed that things really existed in 
time, it could not allow any real value to such existence ; and 
as it is, its whole Ethics must consist in ascribing a value, 
which they cannot have, to things which do not exist. Thus, 
in considering his Immortality, Mr. McTaggart plainly judges 
that it is better that he should exist at certain future moments 
than that he should not. But if, as he also maintains, that 
which exists timelessly is, in itself, absolutely perfect, then 
all possible good is realised by the timeless existence of the 
Absolute, and that one thing rather than another should also 
exist in time cannot be any good whatever. Mr. McTaggart's 
Ethics, then, necessarily contradict his Cosmology. But it 
may be held that his Cosmology is here in fault; that we 
may really be immortal, and that the Universe will be more 
or less perfect according as we are so or are not. And 
hence it is worth while to consider Mr. McTaggart's con- 
ception of the value of an Immortality, which will be the 
same in nature, whether it be held to be real or unreal. 

N 2 
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(b) Even, then, supposing that all the parts of the temporal 
series contributed to make it a more complete representation of 
reality, there can be no reason to suppose, as Mr. McTaggart 
does, that the series would be a progress — i,e., a series of which 
the future members were better than the past. Yet this, as we 
have seen, Mr. McTaggart at one time assumes for certain, and 
at another calls ** more probable." But many alternatives are 
possible: Even if it remained at the same "dead level" of 
value throughout time, or underwent fluctuations regular or 
irregular, the whole of it might yet be necessary to manifest 
reality as completely as possible ; supposing there was reason 
to think it exhibits a regularly increasing or decreasing series 
of value, it is quite as likely that this series increases in the 
direction of the past as in that of the future. Why, then, is it 
" more probable " that it should increase in the future ? Even 
if it does, Mr. McTaggart admits that the early stages, which 
were inferior in value and manifested reality less completely, 
were necessary to the greatest possible perfection of the whole. 
If so, then, supposing the case reversed, and that the mani- 
festation of reality is doomed in the future to become more 
and more incomplete, yet all these more incomplete stages, 
though inferior in themselves, might by a parity of reasoning 
serve the purpose of making the manifestation contained in 
the wliole series more complete. In short, Mr. McTaggart'a 
optimistic view that every event in time contributes to the 
perfection of the whole temporal series (a view which, as we 
saw, flatly contradicts his premises) is further quite compatible 
with a thoroughly pessimistic view of our whole future : if it 
was compatible with the greatest possible perfection of the 
whole that our past characters should have been worse than 
our present and future, it is equally compatible with that 
perfection that our future characters should be worse than 
our present and past. It is quite as likely that all the per- 
fections which Mr. McTaggart supposes we shall have as we 
approach the end of our existence in time, were really 
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possessed by us when we first began it, and have gradually 
been lost in successive lives ever since, and will continue to 
be so. Nor can any empirical argument serve to render this 
less probable. So far as such arguments tend to show an)- 
thing with regard to the whole temporal series, they make it 
probable that this series exhibits mere alternation of periods 
of more with periods of less value — e,g,, an alternation of 
the existence with the non-existence of human life, and if 
Mr. McTaggart maintains that, nevertheless, there is a con- 
tinual progress towards the future, a continual decrease in 
value towards the future is at least equally compatible with 
the facts. 

To sum up, then : It does not seem that a series of future 
lives merely bound to one another and to our present lives by 
•causal relations of the same kind, as those which bind the 
various periods of those present lives themselves, offers by any 
means so desirable a prospect as Mr. McTaggart tries to 
persuade us that it does. When he says (p. 54) : " We know 
that nothing can be lost," the most that he is entitled to mean 
is that there will always be effects, of some kind somewhere, 
•causally connected with that which happens to us now. But 
this is by no means all that he does mean, nor is it what, to 
anybody else, will make that assurance sound so comfortable. 
He does, as we have tried to show, mean also (a) that the 
effect of our past within each one of tis will always be very 
great ; (J) that this effect will have considerable similarity, not 
only in value, but also in quality, to its cause; and the 
arguments which he gives for these two conclusions cannot, 
as we have seen, justify them. The most that he is entitled to 
assimie is that the middle of our next life will have to the end 
of this one as close a causal relation as the end of this one has 
to its middle. But it certainly seems that the most valuable 
states and relations of middle life may have ceased to have any 
but the slightest effect upon our condition in old age : there may 
certainly be a great difference between the two, and the change 
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may be greatly for the worse. This being so, it is as likely as 
not that, after two or three lives, the effect of our present lives 
upon us would have become quite negligible, and that our 
character and value would differ as much from what they now 
are, as those of any two living men differ from one another. 
Under these circimistances Immortality seems to promise us 
but little advantage. Only one of the arguments, which 
Mr. McTaggart advances in its favour, seems to be soimd in 
principle. This is that the indefinite prolongation of our 
existence would increase the chances of the consummation or 
renewal of personal relations, with which misfortune has inter- 
fered in this life (p. 44) ; but I am afraid that even the chance 
thus obtained would turn out to be so very small as to be 
scarcely worth considering ; and there must, in any case, be 
set against it increased chances of misfortune for those who 
have been fortunate in this life. 

So far we have been considering the value of such future 
lives as Mr. McTaggart is, consistently with his premises, 
entitled to promise us. And it is well to remember two 
points : — (1) That his arguments to prove that we should 
have even such future lives as these, entirely broke down: 
we have no reason to believe that we are immortal even in 
his sense ; and (2) that we have only been considering the 
" actual " character of those lives, neglecting, on the one hand, 
the substance and unchangeable attributes, with regard to 
which there seemed such doubt, whether they did not exist 
in time at all, or existed permanently through time, and, on 
the other, those ''potential characters, by which we under- 
stand Mr. McTaggart to mean any past or future character 
of one and the same person, which, at the time in question, 
he does not actually possess. Mr. McTaggart himself, as we 
have seen, rests his pleas for the value of immortality upon 
the actual characters which he thinks he can prove we shall 
possess ; and there can be no doubt that our desire for immor- 
tality largely depends upon them ; nobody can set much store 
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upon the hope of a future perfection, such as according to 
Mr. McTaggart he possesses already — a perfection which is 
and will be utterly imperceptible both to himself and to 
others; nor upon a future life in which, what he has lost 
in this, will still be just as truly lost and past, as it is now, 
even though he may believe that it is now potentially present 
and will be then. 

So far, then, we have seen Mr. McTaggart maintaining 
(without good reason) that there will persist something which 
may fairly be called we; and ascribing to this something a 
character much more valuable than his premises will justify. 
But he also raises another question, important enough to 
desers^e some notice. Let us grant (what I cannot see my 
way to deny) that a certain kind of causal relation between 
a series of mental states is sufficient to justify us in saying 
that they belong to the mme person. There still remains the 
question: Is a series of states having this causal relation 
(dl that we mean by ourselves? Is the continuance of 
such a series what we desire when we desire that ourselves 
should persist after death? I think Mr. McTaggart has not 
given sufficient consideration to these questions. His definition 
of personal identity is perhaps adequate to one sense in 
which the word is used : *' personal identity " may be some- 
times used in philosophy, and rightly used, to mean no more 
than this; and it certainly cannot be rightly predicated of 
anything which does not possess the properties b)'^ which 
Mr. McTaggart defines it. But it is quite another question 
whether, when we desire the continued existence of our own 
or other selves, we are not desiring the existence of something 
quite different, and I think that Mr. McTaggart's argument is 
apt to convey the delusive impression that this is not another 
question : his definition of " personal identity " is, he says, the 
right one, and it would seem to follow that, if we desire the 
continuance of our personality at all, we must be desiring that 
which he defines. 
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Mr. McTaggart has, no doubt, given himself the right to 
reply that what we mean by ourselves is not only such a 
causal series of states, but the whole formed by such a series 
together with the identical substance of which they are 
attributes. But he has himself admitted in this chapter 
that it is not the substance but the attributes which give 
to such a whole the chief part of what we mean by " personal 
identity." "All substances," he says (p. 37), "if abstraction 
were made of their attributes, are absolutely indistinguishable, 
and the distinction between persons would be non-existent." 
And later (p. 39) we find : — ^" Nor does personal identity seem 
to have much meaning, if it loses its connection with the special 
and unique interest which we feel in our own future as distin- 
guished from that of any one else ? " It is plain, then, from 
these two passages, that according to Mr. McTaggart (1) when 
we speak of " the same person," the phrase has not " much 
meaning," unless it refers to that which distinguishes the 
person in question from all other persons ; (2) that what does 
distinguish each of us from any one else is not our substance. 
To this we may add that what gives that " special and unique 
interest" to our own future, cannot be the permanent and 
unchangeable attributes, with which Mr. McTaggart endows 
us, since these are ex hypothesi unknown to us. It follows that 
what thus interests us, and is therefore the only thing which 
gives "much meaning" to personal identity, must lie some- 
where in the causally connected series of changing states. And 
our question is: — Does that which thus interests us in this 
series of states, and which alone gives "much meaning" to 
personal identity, consist in the mere fact that they are causally 
connected with our present state? If it does not, then that 
by which Mr. McTaggart defines personal identity is not that 
which, by his own admission, will alone give " much meaning " 
to personal identity. 

Now I cannot but think that what gives to our own future 
a special and unique interest for us, is not this mere fact that it 
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will have a special and unique causal relation to our present. 
And, at the same time, I agree with Mr. McTaggart that that 
which does give to our own future this special interest is that 
which constitutes our main reason for calling it ours : when we 
think of a future person as identical with ourselves, the chief 
part of what we mean by this is that he has that relation to 
•our present selves, which makes him uniquely interesting to us. 
What is it then in our own past and future, which at the same 
time makes us call it ours, and gives us an imique interest in 
it? What is it which we really desire when we desire the 
continuance of our personal identity ? 

This is a very difficult question, and one in answering which 

we should be glad to have had more help than Mr. McTaggart 

, gives us. His treatment of the subject seems to be almost 

-entirely governed by the desire to prove that this valuable 

• element which constitutes our ** selves " is not memory, whatever 
' else it may be. His argument that we shall live again must, 

he sees, prove equally that we have lived before ; and since we 

• certainly do not now remember our former lives, he recognises, 
; as we have seen, an improbability that we shall in the future 
' remember this one. This being so, he must either admit that 

what he promises to us is of little value, or else he must 
maintain that " memory," which he cannot promise us, is not 
the valuable element in personal identity. This latter, there- 
fore, he tries to prove; but, having refuted the claims of 
memory, he seems to assume at once that there can be no 

• other candidates, except his " causal relation," for the honour 
-of being what we value in " personal identity," and what we 

mean by it, when we give it " much meaning." I think he 
both grossly underrates the value that is and ought to be set on 
memory, and also fails to see what other elements there are for 
^ which we justly prize ourselves. 

" Suppose a man," says Mr. McTaggart (p. 40), " could be 
. assured that in a short time he would lose for ever all memory 
« of the past. Would he consider this to be annihilation, and take 
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no more interest in the person of similar character who would 
occupy his old body than he would in a stranger ? Or, would a 
man approaching the gate of hell lose all selfish regret for his 
position if he was assured that memory, as well as hope, must 
be left behind on his entrance ? It is not, I think, found that 
believers in transmigration are indifferent to their fate after 
their next death. And yet they believe, in the majority of 
cases, that the next death will, for the time at least, break the 
chain of memory as completely as the last did ?" Let us grant 
that all this is true. Does it prove either that the possession 
of memory is not essential to any personal identity, which is to 
have " much meaning " for us, or that a causal relation to our- 
selves is the only thing which is essential to this ? Surely not ; : 
and that mainly owing to the very elementary psychological 
fact, which we might think Mr. McTaggart had never noticed,, 
namely, that a man may be fully convinced, in any ordinary 
sense of conviction — may even be ready to die for the truth of 
his opinion — that a certain predicate does not attach to a certain 
subject, and yet whenever he imagines that subject, as he must 
do when he is impressed by its desirability, may quite uncon- 
sciously include in it the very predicate, of which both then 
and at all other times he is ready to asseverate the absence,. 
This certainly may be the case with the believer in trans- 
migration ; and if it even may be, what Mr. McTaggart says, . 
affords no jot of support for his conclusion. But I am inclined 
to believe that it not only may be, but is the case ; and in the 
hope both of making this opinion plausible, and of throwing 
some light on what we really mean by our " selves," I will dwell 
a little upon the psychological analysis of the supposed cases. 

A man says, " It is me that that devil will be torturing," and 
he at once feels for the sufferer a pang of pity, which would 
not be excited in him by the idea of a very much better man 
suffering the same torture. Such an interest certainly is nor- 
mally excited, whenever the subject under discussion is 
conceived as " me " or " mine." But, this being the case, . 
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that interest will not cease to be excited, merely because I 
have arrived at a reasoned conviction, that "me" can only 
include something in which I take no interest. Hume was 
not prevented from having the same selfish feelings as Mr. 
McTaggart by the fact that he believed his self to be quite a 
different kind of thing from that which Mr. McTaggart believes 
his to be. Let us apply this doctrine to the believer in trans- 
migration. Mr. McTaggart grants us that he conceives the 
future soul as "Ais." That being so its fate will excite the 
same emotions which the fate of anything conceived as 
** his " normally excites ; and even if he has made a wrong 
philosophical analysis of what that "his" includes — though 
he has, for instance, excluded memory from it — this opinion, 
however strongly held, will not prevent him from being 
influenced by elements which really enter into what he 
means by " himself," and which are far more closely associated 
in his mind with the word "me" than any philosophical 
definition can be. A materialist's opinion that his body is 
all that he cares about offers not the slightest evidence that 
his soul may not be the almost exclusive object of his attention : 
what it is good evidence of is that his powers of analysis are 
defective. And since the meaning of " self " is notoriously one 
of the most difficult problems of analysis — so much so that the 
ablest intellects have always differed as to its meaning — there 
can surely be no reason to think that the common herd, even 
of believers in transmigration, have succeeded in discovering 
what they mean by it — in knowing what it is in the idea of 
themselves which really influences their feelings. If so, when 
a Buddhist thinks " The soul in that animal will be myself, but 
it will not remember its present state," can there be any reason 
to suppose that when he imagines it as himself, he does not 
imagine it as remembering his present state ? In other words, 
that the thought which is expressed by the first half of his 
sentence, may flatly contradict that which is expressed by the 
second, without causing him the slightest uneasiness ? 
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What, then, do we really think of when we think of our 
future selves, or when we try to put the case, " Supposing I 
had been you ? *' Our feelings certainly may be influenced by 
the thought of our body or of our character. The importance 
of both these considerations is implied by Mr. McTaggart when 
he says, in the passage just quoted, " Would he take no more 
interest in the person of similar character who would occupy 
his old body than he would in any stranger ? " and yet, as we 
have seen, he takes no account of the body, in his description 
of what gives " meaning " to personal identity, while he is , 
mistaken in supposing that similarity of character follows 
from that description. But, after all, neither the nature of 
our body nor that of our charax5ter is what chiefly interests us 
in ourselves. This may be plainly seen by considering a case, 
which is certainly imaginable, though Mr. McTaggart denies 
it to be possible (p. 51), that of an exact double of ourselves, 
exactly similar to us both in body and in character. Such a 
double, Mr. McTaggart here implies, would, if it were possible, 
be the same person with ourselves ; for, says he, identical 
attributes imply identical substance ; but it is obviously self- 
contradictory to suppose it the same, and hence this conclusion, 
if it does follow from Mr. McTaggart's theory of personal 
identity, can only serve to refute that theory. The imaginary 
case of a double does, in fact, absolutely refute the theory that 
what interests us in our past and futui'e, and makes us 
call them ours, is identity of attributes; but I think that 
Mr. McTaggart is in this passage unjust to his own theory, 
since he appears to confuse identity of attributes with their 
continuity, although he has elsewhere explained that continuity 
means causal connection, which is quite a diflferent thing. A 
double of ourselves, existing simultaneously with ourselves, 
could obviously not have to us that causal connection, which, 
we agreed, is a necessary condition of personal identity ; and 
hence the absence of this connection might conceivably be 
what we should predicate of it when we called it a different 
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person. It might be so, but it certainly would not be so : the 
consideration of this case does, in fact, refute the theory that 
either identity or continuity of attributes, or both together, is 
what we iman by personal identity. 

We can, in fact, imagine a future series of mental states, which 
should be both causally continuous and identical in character 
with ours, and which yet should not be what we mean by 
calling them ours : the hypothesis of a new self like us, coming 
into being at some point of time, instead of our present self 
continuing, has, in fact, a meaning for us, as Mr. McTaggart 
shows by arguing that it is actually impossible. It is, I admit, 
actually impossible : such a series of states would, in fact, be 
ako what we mean by ourselves ; it would not be a new self : 
but that this statement should be significant, that we should 
understand the proposition that a series of states, both causally 
continuous and identical in character with our present self^ 
would, in fact, be not a new self but our own self, shows 
conclusively that what we mean by personal identity is neither 
caudal continuity nor identity of character, nor both together. 
What is it, then, that we do mean ? I can quite well imagine 
that a person exactly similar to me, both in body and character, 
should now be sitting in that chair opposite to me; and it 
is certainly not the mere fact that he is sitting in that chair 
and I in this, which causes the profound difference which I feel 
between my interest in his fate and in my own. If I have 
certain qualities which I admire, and which others are without,, 
I may care slightly more for him than for those people, because 
he possesses those qualities, and I may think that they give 
him a better claim to immortality. Only in so far as I give 
him this preference can it be supposed that the character of 
my body and my mind is what interests me in myself ; and, in 
fact, the preference which I allow him on this score is extremely 
small compared with that which I give to myself over the 
same people. To confess the truth, I feel a positive repugnance 
to him; and, in any case, my desire for his immortality is 
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immeasurably weaker than my desire for my own. It would 
be just the same to my friends in all obvious respects if I were 
annihilated at once and he continued to exist; and it would 
certainly have the same eflfeet upon the world at large; and 
yet I cannot contemplate this event with the smallest satis- 
faction. Surely, then, what I chiefly mean by myself, what is 
the object of my self-love, must be that which distinguishes 
me from him. 

It is, in fact, absurd to suppose that that which, when it 
exists simultaneously with us, entirely lacks the special and 
unique interest for us, which gives meaning to " self," would, 
by the mere fact of a special causal relation to us, acquire 
that interest. We do not value our past and future merely 
because they are like us and causally connected with us. 
What gives meaning to " self " for us is that which dis- 
tinguishes our pi^esent self from any conceivable simultaneous 
existent, however like us it might be ; and we value the states 
causally connected with our present self, not because they are 
so connected, but because they are states of that which thus 
distinguishes our present self : it is this which we mean when 
we call them our past and future. The permanent self must, 
in any case, be defined as the causal series connected with oitr 
present self: our self can only be defined by reference to that 
which makes us ourselves tvow. This, then, which distinguishes 
us from any other thing or person at the pi^esemt moment is 
certainly what constitutes the chief element in the meaning 
of self ; and this being so, it seems extremely unlikely that, 
when we come to think of ourselves as continued in the past 
or future, when, in fact, we consider personal identity through 
time, we should mean by that continued self something merely 
related causally to our present self. Since " self " means to us 
mainly our present self, it is almost unavoidable that, when we 
think of our self at another position in time, we should mean 
our present self at that position ; and this seems to me to be 
actually the case. 
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What, then, is it which gives this special and unique 
interest to our present self ? What is that present self whose 
•continued existence we desire ? In order to answer these 
questions, we must, I think, take two J distinct points into 
4iccount. (1) When we consider our present selves, or are 
impressed by their value, we are, of course, self-conscious. 
But what we have to note is that this consciousness of our- 
selves is an experience completely diflferent in kind from our 
consciousness of any other person. We never know any one 
else's consciousness in the same way in which we know our 
own, namely, by direct perception. That is to say, the object 
of our consciousness, when we are conscious of our self, is not 
the same in kind as when we think of any other self ; and this 
difference in kind is equally great, in spite of complete identity 
in character, emotions, or other objects of consciousness. But 
(2) we know that every other person is conscious of an exactly 
similar object, and each of only one such object — himself. 
And to know this is to know that our self is, in fact, identical 
in kind with every other self. The self which we perceive is 
the same in kind with the self which another perceives, 
though it is diflferent in kind from any other self which we or 
another person think of. That is to say, it does, in fstct, differ 
numerically only * from any other self, although its perception 
of itself also differs in kind from its thought of any other self. 

Putting these two points together, we get the result that 
what we value in ourselves is (1) of the kind of that which is 
presented to us in self-consciousness, and (2) differs numerically 
only from many other beings of the same kind. When, there- 
fore, we desire that ourselves should persist in preference to 
others, we are desiring that one single instance of a certain 
kind, differing in no respect from other instances, except that 
it is one and they are others, should persist in preference to 



* For soma explanation of the meaning of this term, see my paper on 
"Identity," Proceedings of ArisU Sac,, 1900-01. 
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others : i.e., we do set a value on our mere numerical difference^ 
from others. But, on the other hand, we do not strongly 
desire that this numerically singular self, merely as it is 
conceived or thought of, should persist, but as it is actually 
perceived; and it is this second point which seems to me to 
show the importance of memory in our conception of personal 
identity. We must, of course, admit that this unique things 
having the qualities perceived in it, may continue to exist, 
even at times when those qualities are not perceived in it. It 
may, too, perceive itself at such future times. But the thought 
of either possibility leaves the imagination cold : we are only 
conceiving it when we thus think of it. And this defect is- 
remedied by memory and by memory only. The only sense in 
which we use personal identity with "much meaning" — the 
only sense in which we much desire it— is that in which what 
is meant by the past or future self has the same relation to the 
present self, as the present self has to itself. And this relation 
is given by memory. When we remember* our past states we 
have to them the sam^ unique relation which we have to the 
present object-self, and when we think of our future self as 
remembering our present, it is again not mere thinking, since 
we are relating it as subject to tlie present object-self which is 
actually perceived. Of course, we do speak of retaining our 
personal identity, without meaning that the future self will 
have memory of our present self at every moment ; but we feel 
hesitation, even in so speaking of it, unless we think of it as 
capable of so remembering, as it is in this present life. And by 
this capability we do not mean a mere potentiality : we mean 
a very real relation, wliich does exist between the various 
periods of our present life, and which would not exist between 
that and such a future life as Mr. McTaggart promises us. 
Even when we are remembering no past state, our present 
state is one which will probably be remembered, and remem- 
bered along with some other state which it does not now 
remember. And when we think of a future state which 
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does not remember our ]>resent, it will yet probably be one 
which remembers some other, which did remember our present, 
or which remembered what our present now remembers. Even 
if this be not the case, the future state will at least be one 
which remembers some other, which in its turn remembers 
some other, which in its turn remembers or is remembered by 
the present. Such relations of memory may, of course, have 
any number of steps. But it seems to me that, however many 
the steps, they are very important constituents of our concep- 
tion of personal identity. For it must be insisted that each 
step 'involves a relation, which, unlike the causal relation, is 
only possible between two states of one person; and that by 
a series of such steps every state in our present life is probably 
related to our present self in a way in which no state of any 
other person ever can be so related. 

To conclude, I will sum up the most important points in 
which this theory of what gives "meaning" to personal 
identity, appears to me an improvement on Mr. McTaggart's. 
(1) Mr. McTaggart appears to attribute far too much import- 
ance to a causal connection between our states or characters, in 
the sense in which these, or a combination of them, may be 
different in kind from those of other persons, or from one 
another. In his own language, he lays in this chapter too 
much stress upon the connection of our " attributes " as distin- 
guished from our substance. But, in fact, it seems plain that 
our present attributes are specially valued by us chiefly because 
they are otcrs; and those that are causally connected witli 
them, not because of that connection, but partly because of the 
indirect connection which they thus obtain with our present 
self, and still more because they are related to a past and 
future self, which is directly, and apart from them, identical 
with ours. Thus the causal connection, on which Mr. McTaggart 
insists so much, is only important as giving a partial explana- 
tion of how some of our attributes come to be thought ours : it 
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does not at all explain what we mean by calling them omtb. 
The relation of the attributes and the substance in respect of 
value is that, though the attributes may have some value in 
themselves, and the substance perhaps none at all, yet the two 
together have an immensely greater value than the attributes 
by themselves could have ; and the attributes can only have 
this value, not as being causally connected with an attribute 
which has it, but only as being related to the substantial self, in 
the same way in which that attribute is related to it. (2) But 
Mr. McTaggart does also insist on the necessity of identity of 
substance for personal identity ; and so far he may be thought 
to agree with the view I have proposed. In fact, however, his 
view of the substance of the self suffers from a defect which 
is due to the same cause as his emphasis of the attributes. 
Mr. McTaggart probably emphasises the part played by the 
attributes in the notion of self, because he thinks that two 
things, if they differ at all, must differ in kind : that this is 
the only kind of difference is indeed an almost universal 
assumption of philosophic tradition. He must, he thinks, 
explain the uniqueness of each self, by its having some 
attribute which no other self has, since, as a self — i.e., in 
respect of its substance — ^it is identical in kind with every 
other. Accordingly, in the quotation given above, he states 
that "all substances are absolutely indistinguishable." This 
constitutes a very important difference between his view and 
that which I now advocate. I have been compelled to look 
for the unique interest which we take in ourselves, not in our 
attributes, but in the fstct that they are ours. But this (except 
by a vicious circle) can only mean : in the fact that they 
belong to our substance. Then, recognising, with Mr. McTaggart, 
that " all substances are absolutely indistinguishable " in kind, 
it follows that we are interested in ourselves as distinguished 
from others, solely because we are capable of taking an interest 
in something which differs merely numerically from others, 
and on account of its numerical singularity. With regard to 
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the justness of this valuation, we must, of course, allow that 
we are not really more valuable than others ; but we need not, 
therefore, deny that the loss of ourself would be a loss, which 
the existence of none other could replace. Not to deny this 
recognises that mere numerical difference can give a value to 
a thing; and this principle, it seems to me, is implied in our 
preferential valuation of ourselves. Finally, (3) Mr. McTaggart 
does not give sufficient consideration to what is meai;it by the 
persistence 6t an identical substance throughout time. It has 
been already pointed out that he does not clearly distinguish 
whether the substance, which is ourself, exists timelessly or 
throughout time. But waiving this point, and assuming, what 
he certainly implies, that the identical self may persist, it must 
be insisted (1) that this persistence cannot be regarded as a 
mere causal connection between the existence of the self at 
one time and its existence at others, and (2) that the mere 
existence of the identical self at all times does not seem to be 
all that we mean by personal identity, nor what we mainly set 
a value on. It seems to me that, if we are to regard a past and 
future self as really identical with our selves, we must regard 
it not merely as an identical substance with our present selves, 
nor as having an unique causal relation to them, but as bound 
to them by a relation of self-consciousness — the perceptual 
relation which we have to our present selves. That such a 
relation does exist in our present life I have tried to point 
out; and also that Mr. McTaggart's attempt to convince us 
that we do not set much store by it does not prove his point. 
Personally I may say that the future life he promises me — 
a life in which I should have no memory at all of this life — ^is 
to my feeling barely distinguishable from the future existence 
of another person. 

So much, then, for the first of Mr. McTaggart's cosmological 
chapters. I have divided my criticism of it into two parts, 
and will now briefly siun up what I have tried to prove. 

2 
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I. Mr. McTaggart tries to prove that Eeality consists 
exclusively of minds, similar to and including our own. This 
proof constitutes what I have called the properly Cosmological 
part of the chapter; and its validity is essential to the import- 
ance of the other two cosmological chapters, which only try 
to decide upon the nature of and relations between these minds, 
which alone are real. Obviously they will not be cosmology, 
unless it is certain that such minds do constitute the whole of 
reality. 

But so far from this being certain, I have urged that 
Mr. McTaggart has not given us the smallest reason for 
thinking it probable. For the proof depends partly upon 
an exceedingly long chain of argument (supposed by Mr. 
McTaggart to be contained in Hegel's Logic), oi the complete 
validity of which nobody ever has or ever will be rationally, 
or otherwise, convinced. And, if this were not sufficient to 
condemn the conclusion as the idlest supposition, there is 
further necessary to the demonstration a false and self- 
contradictory theory of the nature of consciousness, and its 
relation to its object. 

II. Deals with Immortality. So far as this bears its 
ordinary meaning of existence throughout time, I think Mr. 
McTaggart should have clearly separated his discussion of it 
from Cosmology proper: since he holds that nothing which 
exists in time is real, and hence the question whether we exist 
throughout time is merely a question of phenomenology — a 
question of what, though certainly false, " appears " (to whom ?) 
to be true. To those, indeed, who hold that what exists in time 
is real, this discussion may seem more important than and 
quite as cosmological as the other. 

On this head I have urged the following points : — 

(1) Mr. McTaggart, though he states the contrary, certainly 
implies that he has proved not merely our " timeless " or 
*' eternal " existence, but our duration throughout tinia 
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(2) He does not see that the two are incompatible ; and 
since his arguments prove only (if they prove anything) that 
either the one or the other is true, he certainly has not given 
us the smallest reason for supposing that we shall endure 
throughout time. 

(3) He ascribes to our duration through time several 
valuable qualities which his premises (especially that which 
defines the relation between the successive states of the same 
person) utterly fail to justify. 

(4) He is mistaken in supposing that that which he defines 
as constituting, or as a sign of, personal identity, is what we 
really mean by that word or desire under that name. On the 
contrary, he omits from his description of the next life, much 
of what makes our continuance in this life really valuable, and 
almost everything that makes us desire it. 

We are left then with the conviction that we have no 
reason to think ourselves immortal even in Mr. McTaggart's | 
sense; and that, even if we were, such immortality would, 
in all important points, be indistinguishable from the future 
existence of other persons, and these, for all that Mr. McTaggart 
can tell us, continually worse and worse. 

The two remaining cosmological chapters must now be 
dismissed very briefly. 

The first of these (Chapter HI) tries to show that the 
Eeality, which the last chapter heis concluded to be composed 
of a number of persons, is not itself also one person ; from 
which it follows that, since the word God properly denotes 
a person, the Absolute, if Mr. McTaggart is right about its 
nature, is not God, and also (since the word also denotes a 
supreme being) that " there is no God." This latter conclusion 
depends, of course, upon the correctness of that arrived at in 
Chapter II ; and we cannot, therefore, allow to it the smallest 
validity. The chapter can have no direct bearing on the view 
we are to take of the nature of reality as a whole or of super- 
sensible reality. The most philosophically interesting question 
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which is relevant to Mr. McTaggart's argument is the question 
whether, and in what sense, one person can be part of another 
person. But even with this question Mr. McTaggart does not 
deal directly, confining himself to criticising some confused 
arguments of Lotze, which are intended to show that it is 
the case. 

The importance of the conclusions of Chapter IX also 
depends mainly upon the validity of Chapter II. If, as I 
have tried to show, there is no reason to think that Eeality 
is composed exclusively of conscious spirits, Mr. McTaggart's 
view as to how these spirits are related to one another ceases 
to have any profound interest. The chief interest of the chapter 
lies in its ethical conclusion, that the love of persons for one 
another is not only the greatest, but the sole. Good. But this 
conclusion Mr. McTaggart does not attempt to prove directly. 
He assumes, as a result of the Dialectic, that the Universe is 
perfect, and then tries to prove, by a combination of the results 
of Chapter II with the Dialectic, that the Universe consists of 
loving persons. That such a Universe would be perfect, there- 
fore, only follows as a result from one argument, which is not 
given to us, in combination with a further development of 
others which we have seen every reason to distrust. This 
further development, which consists chiefly in a discussion of 
the nature of Knowledge and Volition, and of the questions 
(1) whether they can be real; (2) whether they do not 
" postulate an ideal which they can never reach as long as 
they remain" themselves; (3) whether this ideal is Love is 
of considerable interest in itself, but I have not space to discuss 
it here. 
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Mr. BEADLEY'S THEORY OF APPEAEANCE. 

By H. WiLDON Carr. 

This paper is an attempt to examine some of the arguments 
that constitute Mr. Bradley's doctrine of Appearance, as set 
forth in the first part of Appearance and, Reality. In the 
presidential address this session, Dr. Stout invited us to come 
to close quarters with Mr. Bradley's argument, and subjected 
the chapter on " Relation and Quality " to a careful and minute 
criticism. I was not able to agree with the two main conten- 
tions of that paper — viz., that continuous connection is not a 
relation, and that relatedness is a third, somewhat different 
from and necessary to both relation and quality. But I was 
led by that paper to a re-study of the whole argument, and 
particularly to the positive conception of Appearance as that 
which contradicts itself. In order to test this conception I 
propose to examine some of the alleged contradictions in those 
conceptions which constitute the world of Appearance, and in 
particular Time and Space, and the conceptions of motion, 
change, causation, &c., which depend upon them. 

It may be objected at the outset that Mr. Bradley has not 
given us a theory of Appearance, but simply a theory of 
Reality, and that Appearance is a pure negation. Appearance 
is merely the name we give to that which cannot maintain its 
claim to reality. Though this is so, yet there is also a positive 
aspect of appearance which cannot be ignored. " Appearance 
is that which, taken as it stands, proves inconsistent with 
itself, and for this reason cannot be true of the real But to 
deny its existence, or to divorce it from reality, is out of the 
question. For it has a positive character which is indubitable 
fact, and however much this fact may be pronounced appearance, 
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it can have no place in which to live except reality."* 
" Whatever is rejected as appearance is for that very reason no 
nonentity." t It is this positive conception of appearance that I 
desire to criticise. Eeality is the self-subsistent ; that which 
contradicts itself is appearance. That contradictions should be 
true of reality is surely absurd, but in what sense can we 
imagine them to be true of appearance ? How can the contra- 
dictory appear? Take as an illustration the statement 
concerning motion. ''Motion implies that what is moved is 
in two places in one time." t If this is true we are confronted 
with an absolute contradiction in the conception of motion. 
Mr. Bradley concludes that motion is therefore not reality but 
appearance. I ask, but how can it appear? such absolute 
contradiction is incompatible with appearance. The appearance 
of such a contradiction is as inconceivable — nay, as absurd — 
as if one should say that twice two, though really four, always 
appear three. Contradictory appearance is as unthinkable as 
contradictory reality. It is not that there appears to be a 
contradiction : that would be a mere way of saying that there 
is error in our conception. It is that contradiction — in the 
present example, absolute contradiction — is the positive content 
of the appearance and exists in the appearance. The question 
before me is, then, can appearance be ultimately self-contra- 
dictory ? Can contradiction exist as its positive content ? A 
possible reply may be, that it is not appearance that appears 
but reality, and that the inconsistent content is the result of 
the divorce of appearance from reality. Such reply would 
meet the difl&culty if we had positive knowledge of reality, or 
actual experience of it as reconciling contradictions. But 
reality as unknown x deduced from the inconsistencies of 
appearance and posited to reconcile them does not touch 
the particular difficulty. Obviously, also, there is no escape 



* Appearance and Reality, p. 132. t Ibid., p. 135. 

t Ibid., p. 44. 
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by saying that the inconsistencies only appear to appear: 
such an expression could only mean tbat the assertion of 
inconsistency was erroneous, or else it would convert mere 
appearance into an endless series. I maintain that the incon- 
sistencies Mr. Bradley finds in our ordinary conceptions are 
not merely fatal to the reality of those conceptions, but even 
to their appearance. They cannot be a full or a true analysis 
of appearance : what appears is not, and cannot be thought to 
be, inconsistent with itself. 

Mr. Bradley holds that all the conceptions by which we 
endeavour to understand the world are inconsistent with 
themselves, and that their content is self-contradictory, and 
he concludes that therefore these conceptions are appearance, 
not reality. The most fundamental of these conceptions, as 
it appears to me, are time and space. They are not placed 
first in order, but they profoundly affect all other conceptions, 
even such as identity, difference, substance, attribute, which 
might seem to be indifferent to them. Space and time are, in 
Mr. Bradley's view, themselves inconsistent, self-contradictory 
conceptions — appearance not reality. And also the arguments 
by which the conceptions of motion, change, causation, activity, 
and others are condemned as reality rest mainly on the self- 
contradictory nature of time and space on which these con- 
ceptions depend. Before I examine these arguments and 
attempt a reply to them, I desire to put forward a simple 
positive argument, which seems to me to establish the reality 
in the absolute sense of our conceptions of space and time. 

Eeality is consistent: it cannot contradict itself. The 
consistent is timeless, for everything conceived sub specie 
tempm^is is inconsistent and exhibits contradiction. For the 
marks of the species temporis are duration and succession « 
these contradictory attributes appertain to everything con- 
ceived sub specie temporis and constitute the inconsistency of 
such conceptions. The real will only be found, if found at 
all, s^ib specie cetemitatis. Can anything that is ordinarily 
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nothing but a relation, for if the parts are not spaces the whole- 
is not space, but the parts have parts and so on without end^ 
" Space vanishes internally into relations between units which 
never can exist ; but, on the other side, when taken itself as a. 
unit, it passes away into the search for an illusory whole." 
" If space has not definite boundaries it is not space," and " a 
space limited, and yet without space that is outside, is a. 
self-contradiction." " Space is a relation between terms which 
c'iin never be found."* Now, here it seems to me the whole 
contradiction vanishes, if we keep in mind the true nature of 
the infinite divisibility and extensibility which positively 
characterise space. Divisibility is not an external charac- 
teristic; all divisions fall within space — are in it, not of it^ 
There are no parts of space in the sense of moveable,, 
changeable, separable parts. We cannot annihilate a part of 
space, even in thought. Divisibility does not change the one 
into many. The parts do not combine to form the whole, nor 
is the whole composed of the parts. The conception of two 
spaces in the absolute sense, whether as parts — i.e., as divided 
by something that is not space — or as wholes, is contradictory 
and unthinkable. To call space a relation is to identify 
space with position in space. Position is dependent on space, 
but space is more than position. Parts of space may be 
thought of as difierent in position, apart from a reference to- 
their content, but position in pure space is absolute, unchange- 
able, immovable. Observe also that the terms of this supposed 
relation are identical with and not other than the relation.. 
The terms are not space content, and the relation does not 
unify objects that are other than space, the terms of the 
relation are the parts of space, and space is declared to be 
the relation of the parts of space to the whole. The antinomy 
rests entirely on the infinity. As against it I hold that when 
we accept infinity as a positive characteristic of space, 

* Appearance and tteality^ p. 36, seq. 
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infinity ceases to be a negation.* Space is no longer something 
we are ever vainly attempting to complete, it is not extension 
ad indefinititm and division ad indefinitum, it is not something 
essentially limited but whose limits transcend knowledge. It 
is a conception that rejects absolutely the possibility of limit, 
it is a true infinite. If, then, space is not a relation, is it a 
quality or substance ? " If any space is taken as a whole, it is 
evidently more than a relation. It is a thing, or substance, or 
quality (call it what you please) which is clearly as solid as the 
parts which it unites. From without, or from within, it is 
quite as repulsive and as simple as any of its contents." 
** Contents " here, as throughout Mr. Bradley's argument, means 
the parts of pure space which compose the whole, not, of 
course, that which occupies space. The question here raised 
seems to me to depend entirely on what is implied in the 
term substance ; if mere existence is required, then space 
is a substance. But I find it impossible to apply such terms 
as "solid," "repulsive," "simple," or even "without" and 
" within," to pure space, they seem to me to have meaning only 
for that which occupies it. 

4. That empty space is an unreal abstraction. Why this 
is called a supplementary difficulty I do not understand. It 
would seem to be a fundamental difficulty, and if real, would 
render all the previous argument superfluous. I presume that 
the attribute unreal is meant to qualify abstractions generally, 
and not to distinguish a particular kind of abstraction, and that 
the proposition means that space is an abstraction, that abstrac- 
tions are unreal, that their existence is not for themselves, but 
in and for another. I note also that empty space means here 
space unoccupied by something other than space; in the 
previous argument the content of space is always and only 
the parts of space. Again, it is not a question of whether 

''*' For this conception of infinity as a positive characteristic, see 
Prof. Royce's Giffard Lecture, The World and the Individual, 1st series, 
Appendix. 
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The relation between time and its qualitative, that is not 
merely temporal content, is declared by Mr. Bradley to present 
an insoluble problem. This is an analogous difficulty to that 
already discussed on the question of empty space. " How to 
combine this content in unity with the time which it fills, and 
again how to establish each aspect apart, are both beyond our 
resources." The problem seems to me an insoluble one only if 
we hold Mr. Bradley's view that time is a self-contradictory 
and inconsistent form of appearance. If we can justify the 
conception of time as a form of reality the difficulty will 
disappear, for we shall not be driven to seek the reality of the 
content in timeless conditions. 

The most perplexing of all the difficulties in the conception 
of time seems to be the problem of time present or " now." 
This difficulty is expressed by Mr. Bradley as follows :— " Is 
the ' now ' simple and indivisible ? " No. " For time implies 
before and after and by consequence diversity ; and hence the 
simple is not time." The present, therefore, comprehends 
diverse aspects. How many, whether the "now" contains 
both past and future, or merely the process of present turning 
into past, is a question which does not affect the admission of 
some process in the *' now." Some process must be admitted, 
and any process destroys the " now " from within. " Before 
and after are diverse, and their incompatibility compels us to 
use a relation between them." " The aspects become parts, the 
* now ' consists of * nows,' and in the end these nows prove 
undiscoverable." Formidable as this puzzle appears, it does 
not seem to me insoluble. It is necessary, however, to clearly 
distinguish two quite distinct but ordinary uses of the word 
" now." The " now " is the purely abstract conception of a 
point in time, and the " now " is also the actually experienced 
present moment, that for which Professor Eoyce has used the 
convenient term " time-span." In the first sense, the " now " is 
without duration, it exists as a limit in duration. It is not a 
part of time, but a point in time. It is exactly analogous to a 
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point in space. In a line there are an infinite number of points^ 
each of which is a "here," but such points are not composite 
parts of the line. So in any duration abstractly conceived there 
are an infinite number of nows, but these nows are not composite 
parts of the duration. The actual now in a present duration is 
conceived as a moving point. What the now expresses is not 
duration nor succession, but existence — actuality merely. It is 
not time, but a point in time, and consequently it is simple and 
indivisible. It has no diverse aspect or process within it. It 
is not a relation either of nows or of not-nows separated from 
one another by timeless lapses or any other inconceivability. 

In the second sense, the ** now " as the " time-span " has 
duration — is, in fact, the experience of duration. It is what 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson has called the "moment of experience.** 
I like the word time-span, because it expresses the fact of 
duration. Any and every duration is infinitely divisible, and 
is not otherwise conceivable. There is no smallest conceivable 
duration, but there is a smallest duration possible to experience, 
such minimum duration being relative to each consciousness or 
state of consciousness. It is this minimum that gives rise to 
the false notion of a time composed of separate moments. 
The moment of experience or time-span abstractly considered, 
that is, conceived as empty of content, is identical for every 
consciousness, though its duration abstractly conceived, that is, 
apart from the conditions of the consciousness, is infinitely 
diverse. One consciousness may measure its time-span by the 
changes of the sether molecules in a sunbeam, another by the 
succession of nebular cycles. Such moments, with their infinite 
diversity, are identical in two aspects : they are a minimum 
duration for a subject of consciousness, and they are the actual 
present. It is this latter aspect of the now, its actuality, and 
its identity as present actuality for every subject of conscious- 
ness that is expressed in the first use of the word, the " now " 
as simple and indivisible point. The diflSculty of conceiving 
the actuality of the present now, is simply the difficulty of 

p 
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US at every point in the theory of appearance. If the self- 
contradiction is not real, then the conception is wrongly 
condemned as appearance ; if the self-contradiction is real, no 
conceivable reality can save the appearance. The theory is 
a theory that everything must exist somehow, and can exist 
nohow. It is a theory of ultimate explicability, based on a 
postulate of inexplicability. 

The view I have tried to set forth against this theory is 
that the infinity of space and time is not a self-contradiction 
infecting the reality of those conceptions. I do not profess to 
explain it, nor have I any theory of its idtimate exphcability. 
But though inexplicable, it is not inconceivable, and upon it 
as a positive characteristic depend the conceptions, and the 
reality of the conceptions, of motion, change, causation, and 
activity. 
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ABSTEACT OF MINUTES OF THE PEOCEEDINGS 
OF THE AEISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOE THE 
TWENTY-THIED SESSION. 



Meeting, November 4th, 1901, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H, 
Hodgson, V.P., in the Chair. — The inaugural address by the 
President on "Alleged Self-contradictions in the Concept of 
Eelation: A Criticism of Mr. Bradley's Appearance and 
Reality, Part I, Chap. 3" was read. Written criticisms by 
Mr. H. Start tmd Dr. Lindsay were also read, and a discussion 
followed in which the Chairman, Mr. Boutwood, Mr. Carr, 
Dr. Goldsbrough, and Dr. Dawes Hicks took part. 

Meeting, December 2nd, 1901, at 5 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson, V.P., in the Chair. — Mr. A. T. Shearman and 
Mr. Gustav Spiller were elected members. Dr. Bernard 
Bosanquet read a paper on "Eecent Criticism of Green's 
Conception of Ethics." Written criticisms of the paper by 
Mr. A. E. Taylor and Dr. Lindsay were read, and a discussion 
followed in which the Chairman, Mr. Boutwood, and Dr. 
Goldstein took part, and to which Dr. Bosanquet replied. 

Meeting, January 6th, 1902, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the Chair. — A paper was read by Mr. Arthur 
Boutwood on " The Philosophy of Probability." Written 
criticisms of the paper by Dr. Lindsay and Mr. H. W. Carr 
were read, and a discussion followed in which the Chairman, 
Mr. Benecke, Mr. Daphne, Dr. Goldsbrough, Miss Jones, and 
Miss Manning took part, iand to which Mr. Boutwood replied. 

Meeting, February 3rd, 1902, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson, V,P., in the Chair. — Mrs. Sophie Bryant read a 
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paper on "The Relation of Mathematics to General Logic." 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Beneoke, Mr. Carr, 
Dr. Goldsbrough, Mr. Shand, and the Chairman took part, 
and to which Mrs. Bryant replied. 

Meeting, March 3rd, 1902, at 8 p.m. Mr. A. F. Shand, V.P., in 
the Chair. — Mr. Joseph Walker was elected a member. 
Dr. G. F. Goldsbrough read a paper on " The Ethical Limits 
of Method in Philosophy." A discussion followed, in which 
the Chairman, Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, Mr. Carr, and others 
took part, and to which Dr. Goldsbrough replied. 

Meeting, April 7th, 1902, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the Chair. — Mr. J. E. McTaggart read a paper on 
" Hegel's Treatment of the Categories of Quality." A written 
criticism by Dr. Lindsay was read. A discussion followed, 
in which Mr. Boutwood, Mr. Benecke, Mr. Carr, Dr. Grece, 
Dr. Goldsbrough, and others took part, and to which Mr. 
McTaggart replied. 

Meeting, May 5th, 1902, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the Chair. — Mr. G. E. Moore read a paper on 
"Mr. McTaggart's Studies in the Hegelian Cosmology." A 
discussion followed, in which the Chairman, Mr. Benecke, 
Mr. Carr, Dr. Goldsbrough, Mr. Kaibel, Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
and others took part, and to which Mr. Moore replied. 

Meeting, June 2nd, 1902, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the Chair. — Mrs. Hicks was elected a member. The 
Honorary Secretary read the report of the Executive Committee 
for the twenty-third session : " The Executive Committee report 
that there have been eight meetings during the session. The 
papers read, with the exception of one by Mr. McTaggart on 
* Hegel's Treatment of the Categories of Quality,' will be 
published in the 'Proceedings.' Mr, McTaggart's paper will 
be published in * Mind.' " The Honorary Secretary read the 
Treasurer's Financial Statement, audited by Mr. Kaibel and 
Dr. Goldsbrough. The Report and Financial Statement were 
adopted. The officers for the ensuing session were elected by 
ballot as follows : — President, Dr. G. F. Stout ; Vice-Presidents, 
Dr. Dawes Hicks, Mr. G, E. Moore, and Mr. A. F. Shand; 
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Treasurer, Mr. Boutwood; Honorary Secretary, Mr. Carr. 
Mr. Kaibel and Dr. Goldsbrough were re-elected Auditors. 

Mr. H. W. Carr read a paper on " Mr. Bradley's Theory of 
Appearance." A discussion followed, in which the Chairman, 
Mr. Benecke, Mr. Finberg, Dr. Hicks, and Mr. Shand took 
part. Mr. Carr read some criticisms in reply to the paper 
that he had received from Mr. Bradley, and replied to the 
discussion. 
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RULES OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 



Name. 

L — ^This Society shaiH ;be oiUIed " The Akistoteluk Socigtt 
FOR THE Systematic Study of PHnosonT,** or, for a short title, 
" The Aristotelias SodETY.** 

Objects. 

n. — The object of this Society shall be the systematic study of 
Philosophy; 1st, as to its historic deTelopment ; 2iid, as to its 
methods and probleios. 

CoKsnrirriojr. 

TIT. — ^This Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, 
a Treasnier, a Secretaiy, and Members. The Officers shall con- 
stitate an Execntiye Ck>mmittee. Every Ex-President shall be a 
Vioe-I*resident. 

Subscription. 

TV. — The annual subscription shall be one guinea, due at the 
first meeting in each session. 

Admission of Members. 

Y. — Any person desirous of becoming a member of the 
Aristotelian Socibtt shall apply to the Secretary or other 
officer of the Society, who shall lay the application before the 
Executive Committee, and the Executive Committee, if they 
think fit, shall nominate the candidate for membership at an 
ordinary meeting of the Society« At the next ordinary meeting 
after such nomination a ballot shall be taken, when two*thirds of 
the votes cast shall be required for election. 
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Corresponding Members. 

VI. — Foreigners may b^ elected as corresponding members of 
the Society. They shall be nominated by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and notice having been given at one ordinary meeting, 
their nomination shall be voted upon at the next meeting, 
when two-thirds of the votes cast shall be required for their 
election. Corresponding members shall not be liable to the 
annual subscription, and shall not vote. 

Election op Ofhcers, 

VII. — The President, three Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and 
Secretary shall be elected by ballot at the last meeting in each 
session. Should a vacancy occur at any other time, the Society 
shall ballot at the earliest meeting to fill such vacancy, notice 
having been given to all the members. 

Sessions and Meetings. 

VIII. — The ordinary meetings of the Society shall be on the 
first Monday in every month from November to June, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Committee. Such a course shall con- 
stitute a session. Special meetings may be ordered by resolution 
of the Society or shall be called by the President whenever 
requested in writing by four or more members. 

Business of Sessions. 

IX. — At the last meeting in each session the Executive 
Committee shall report and the Treasurer shall make a financial 
statement, and present his accounts audited by two members 
appointed by the Society at a previous meeting. 

Business of Meetings. 

X. — Except at the first meeting in each session, when the 
President or a Vice-President shall deliver an address, the study 
of Philosophy in both departments shall be pursued by means of 
discussion, so that every member may take an active part in the 
work of the Society. 
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Proceedings. 

XI. — The Executive Committee are entrusted with the care of 
publishmg or providing for the publication of a selection of the 
papers read each session before the Society. 

Business Resolutions. 

XII. — No resolution affecting the general conduct of the 
Society and not already provided for by Rule XIV shall be put 
unless notice has been given and the resolution read at the 
previous meeting, and unless a quorum of five members be 
present. 

Visitors. 

XIII. — Visitors -may be introduced to the meetings by 
members. 

Amendments. 

XIV. — Notices to amend these rules shall be in writing and 
must be signed by two members. Amendments must be announced 
at an ordinary meeting, and notice having been given to all the 
members, they shall be voted upon at the next ordinary meeting, 
when they shall not be carried unless two-thirds of the votes cast 
are in their favour. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBEES FOR THE 
TWENTY-FOURTH SESSION, 1902-1903. 



President. 
G. F. STOUT, MJL., LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents. 

SHADWOBTH H. HODGSON, M.A., LL.D. (President, 1880 to 1894). 
BEKNARD BOSANQUET, M.A., LL.D. (President, 1894 to 1898). 
Prof. D. G. BITOHIE (President, 1898 to 1899). 
G. DAWES HICKS, M.A., Ph.D. 
G. E. MOOBE, M.A. 
A. P. SHAND, M.A. 

Treasurer. 
A. BOUTWOOD, 

HONORABT SbCRETABT. 
H. WILDON CARE, 22, Albemarle Street, W. 



HONORABT AND CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 
Elected. 

1884. Alexander Bain, LL.D., Aberdeen (elected bon. member 1893). 
1899. Prof. J. Mask Baldwin, Princetown, New Jersey. 
1889. J. M. Cattell, M.A., Pb.D., Garrison, New York. 

1880. Prof. W. R. Dunstan, M.A., P.R.S., 30, Thurloe Square, S.W. 

(elected bon. member 1900). 
1891. M. H, DziBWiOKi, 21, Szpitalna, Cracow, Austria. 

1881. Hon. William T. Habbis, LL.D., Wasbington, United States. 
1883. Prof. William James, M J)., Cambridge, Mass., United States. 
1899. Edmund Montoomeby, LL.D., Liendo Plantation, Hempstead, Texas. 
1899. Prof. E. B. Titoheneb, Cornell Unirersity, United States. 
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Membebs. 

iaected. 
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